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A GENERAL VIEW OF POSITIVISM. 


“ Wc tire of tliiuking and even of acting ; we never tire of loving.” 


In the following series of systematic essays upon Posi- 
tivism, the essential principles of the doctrine are first 
considered ; 1 tlion point out the agencies hy which its 
pi'opagation will be ofte(;ted; and I conclude hy describing 
certain additional features indispensable to its complete- 
ness. ^ly trealment of these questions will of course be 
summary : j et it will suffice, I liope, to overcome several 
excusable but unfounded prejndieos. It will enable any 
com])etenl ii'ader to assure himself that the new general 
doctrine aims at soim^thing more than satisfying the Intel- 
leel ; that it is in reality quite as favourable to Feeling 
and even to Iinagiiuitioii. 

IN'r RODUC’UOllY UEM AUKS. 

Positivism eonsisls esscuitlallv of a Piiilosopliy and a 
Polity. Tliest* can ne\'f‘r be djs.*evei*t'd ; (]u> former being 
the basis, and the lattiu* tlie end oi* one eomprehensive 
sysU'in, in whieh our inlelleclual faeultu's and our social 
sympathies are brought into clvisc correlation with eaeh 
other. For, in the first jduce, /he seionce of Society, 
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besides being more important than any other, supplies the 
only logical and scientific link by whicli all our varied 
observations of phenomena can be brought into one con- 
sistent wliole.* Of this science it is even more true than 
of any of tlie preceding sciences, that its real character 
cannot be understood without explaining its exact relation 
in all general features with the art corresponding to it. 
Now here we find a coincidence which is assuredty not 
fortuitous. At the very time when the theory of society 
is being laid down, an immense sjiliere is ojjeiied for tlie 
application of that theory ; the direction, namely, of the 
social regeneration of Western Europe. For, if we tak(i 
another point of view, and look at the great crisis of 
modern liistory, as its character is displayed in the natural 
course of events, it becomes every day more evident how 
hopeless is the task of reconstructing political institutions 
without the previous remodelling of opinion and of life. 
To for] II then a satisfactory synthesis of all liumun (‘on(‘ep- 
tions is tlie most urgent of our social wauls : and it is 
needed c'cpially for the sakt' of (Jrder and ol* Progress. 
During tlie gradual acicomplishment of this great philo- 
sophical work, a new moral power will arise spontaneously 
througlioul the AVest, which, as its infiueiice increases, 
will lay down a definite l)asis for tln^ reorgani/ation of 
society. It will offer a geneinl s^stcnn of education for 
tlie adoption of all civilized nations, and by this means 
will supply in every dc'jiartnieiit of public and private life 
fixed principles of judgment and of conduct. Thus the 
intellectual movement and the social crisis will bo brought 

* Tlio cst'ihlishTnciit of tliis p-cat principle is the most important result 
of my “ System ol' JN)sitivc Philosopliy/’ This work was publish cd 1830 1842, 
with the title of “ Convhe of Vositive Philosophy,” hccaiihO it was hast'd upon a 
coiirs(! of lectures delivered 1826 1829. But since that time 1 have always 
given it the more appropiiatc name of Rystcun. Sliould the w^ork rcat;!] a 
second difion. the correction will be nnnle tbrinalJ’ : Mcanwliile, this will, 
I hope, remov.- all misconception on the subject. 
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cy "itinually into close connection witli each other. Both 
will combine to prejjaro the advanced portion of humanity 
for the acceptance of a true spiritual poAver, a poAver more 
coherent, as Avcll as more progressive, than the noble but 
premature attempt of mediucval Catholicism. ^ 

The primary object, tlien, of Positivism is tAVofold : to 
generalize our scientific concej^tions, and to systematize 
the art of social life. These are but tw^o aspects of one 
and the same problem. They Avill form the subjects of 
the tAVTj first chapters of this AAwk. I shall first explain 
tlie genc]*al spirit of the ncAV philosophy. I shall then 
shoAV its iK.'cessary connection Avith the aa’IioIc course of 
tliat ATist revolution Avliich is noAV' about to terminate under 
its guidance in social reconstruction. 

Til is Avill lead us naturally to another question. The 
regenerating doctrine cannot do its Avork Avithout ad- 
hort'uls : in AAdiat quarter should avc hope to find them ? 
Noav, Avitli individual exceptions of great value, avc cannot 
(‘xp('ct tiie adlu'sion any of the iqjper classes in society. 
Tliey are all more or less under the influence of baseless 
me^aphysical theories, and of aristocratic self-seeking. 
TIk'V ar(‘ abs(n’bed in blind political agitation, and in dis- 
putes tor the possession of the useless remnants of the 
(dd theological and military system. Their action only 
tends tv) prolong the revolutionary state indefinitely, and 
can never result in true soeial renovation. • 

Whether avc regard its intellectual eharueter or Its 
soeial objects, it is certain that J^ositivism must look else- 
Avhci'c for su])poif. It Avail liiid a Avelconie in those classes 
onlv' Avhoso good sensc^ has becji left unimpaired by our 
viiiiuus system ot education, and Avhose generous sympa- 
thies are allowed to dev^dopc themselves freeljx It is 
among Women, therefore-, and among the Woi king classes 
that the heartiest siipp(»riers oi‘ the mnv doctrine wdll be 
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found. It is intended, indeed, ultimately for all classes of 
society. Ilut it will never gain mucli real influence over 
the higher ranks till it is forced upon their notice hy these 
powerful patrons. Wlien the work of spiritual reorgan- 
ization is completed, it is on them that its maintenance 
will princii)ally depend ; and so too, tlieir combined aid is 
necessaiy for its commencement. Having but little influ- 
ence in political government, they are the more likely to 
appi’ceiate the need of a moral government, the special 
object of whidi it will be to prote(‘.t them against the 
oppressive action of the temporal power.^ 

In the third (‘haptc'r, therefore, I shall explain the mod(‘ 
in whic;h philosophers and working men will co-operate. 
Both have been Y)i‘epared for this coalition by the gtaieral 
course which modern history has taken, and it otfers now 
the only hoY)(^ wo have of n ally dectisivc' a(‘tion. We shall 
find that the effoi ts ol* ]^)sitivism to rc'gulate and develope 
the natural tendencies of the YK‘OY)le, make it, even from 
tlie intellectual j)oiut of view, more coherent and com- 
plete. 

But there is anothe]*and a inon^ unexYieefc'd sour(‘o from 
which Pcjsitivism will obtain suY)Y)()rt ; iind not till then 
will its true character and the full extcait of its construc- 
tiv(‘ ])ower be a])pr('ciated. T shall show in the fourth 
chaptcT how eniimaitly calculati'd is the l\>sili\(' doctriiu' 
to raise and regulate tlui social eonditioji of \\"ojnc‘n. It 
is from tile h niiiniic asjiect o7iJy that linnian life, uln'llua' 
individnally or coll(H*tiv('lv considered, can rc'ally be (‘oni- 
prehended as a whole, kor the only basis on w'hich ii 
systein :‘^ally ( inbraeing all th(^ r(’([nir('in('nts of life (*aii 
be fmaued, is th(‘ s.ubordiiiatioii of mlellect to social feel- 
ing : a siilxirdiiiation which wo find directly represented 
in tin; womanly \\\)o of elumicter, whether* regarded in its 
personal av social relations. 
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\ltlioiigli those questions cannot be treated fully in the 
picscnt work, I hope to convince my readers that Posi- 
tivism is more in acicordance with the spontaneous ten- 
donci(?s of the 2)co2^1o and of women than Catliolicism, and 
is therefore better qualified to instil ute a S 2 )iritual power. 
It should be observed that the ground on wlihdi the siip- 
port of both these classes is obtained is, that Positivism 
is the only system wliich can su 2 )ersede Ihe various sub- 
versive s(ilieiues that are growing every day more danger- 
ous to all llie relations of domestu! and social life. Yet 
tlie temh'iiey of the doctrhie is to elevate the' (diaraeter of 
botli of these classt's ; and it gives a most energetic sanc- 
tion to all their legitimate as23irations. 

Thus it is that a philoso 2 )hy originating in s])eculations 
of the most abstract character, is f(3und a 2 > 2 >heable not 
rnerc'ly to ( veay department of 23ractical life, but also to 
the sj)}i(‘i’e oj' our moral nature. Put to (‘onqdete the 
2 m)ot' ot* its universality 1 haAU3 still to S 2 )eak oi‘ anothcT 
very essential leature. I shall show, in s]>ite of 2 >veju- 
di(M*s v/liich ( Aist very naturally on tliis ]u)int, tliat Posi- 
tivism is eminently calculated to cull tlie Imaginative^ 
faculties into exercise. It is hy these faculties that tlu' 
unity of hum.an nature is most distinctly nq^reseaited : 
tlu'v are tlunnsclves intellectual, hut lluir tieid lies 23riii- 
eipally in our moral nature, and tlie result ol’ llieir o 2 )era- 
lion is to inflinmeo the ai'tivo powms. The subject of 
women IrcahMl in llie ibuiili c]ia])li'r, will had me by a 
natural transition to s23eak in the fifth of the Ksthetic 
asix'ets of Positivism. 1 sball eJteuqn to sliov' that the 
new doctriiu' by the Vv'ry f;n‘t of embi’acing the whole 
range' of liuiuuii rcliifiojis in tlie spirit of reality, discloses 
the true tlieory of Art, which has hitherto been so great 
a defieiency in our speculative ooTico 2 )tions. The 2 n*in- 
ciple of the theory is that, in co-ordinating the primary 
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functions of Ilumanity, Positivism jJacos the Idealities of 
the poet midway hctwec'ii the Ideas of the pliilosoplier and 
the Idealities of the statesman. We see from tliis theory 
how it is that tlie poetical poAver of Positivism cannot 
be manifested at present. We must Avait until moral 
and mental regeneration has advTinced far onoiigli to 
awahmi the synipathi('s A\diieh naturally belong to it, and 
on Avhi(ih Ai“t in its reiioAV'ed state must de2)end for the 
future. The first mental and social slioek once jAassed, 
Poetry Avill at last take her proper rank. She Avill lead 
Humanity oiiAvard towards a future AAdiich is now no 
longer vague and Aisionary, AAdiile at the same time she 
enables us to ])ay due honour to all jAhasos of the jiast. 
The great objc'ct Avhich PositiAnsm sets before us indi- 
Audually and socially, is the endeuA^our to beconuA more 
perfect. Tlie highest importance is attached thercTore to 
the imaginative faculties, because in ev(‘ry sjAhere Avith 
which tliev dt'al tliey stinndate the s('nse of ])('rf(‘ct ion. 
Limited as my explanations in this Avork must be, I sliall 
bo able to sIioav that Positivism, AA'lnh' o2)ening out a ncAV 
and Avide field for art, sup^Alies in the same sixmtaneous 
way iK'Av means of exjAression. 

I shall thus liaA'o sketclu'd Avith soine detail the true 
character of the n'geiu'rating doctrine. All its ])i inci 2 )al 
asj)ects will liave been considered. lleginning with its 
phil()so2Ahi(!al basis, I jauss by natural transitions to its 
jAolitical jAUiposc^ ; tlience to its action ujAon the pcojAle, 
its intluence Avitli avoiikui, and lastly, to its esthetics jAOAver. 

In concluding this Avork, whicli is hut the introduction to 
a larger trc'atise, I haA^e only to sjAeak of the eoneeiition 
Avhieh iinit(\s all tlu‘sc A^arious asjAects. As summed nj) in 
the jAositivist motto, Lore, Order, Progres,^, they lead un 
to the coneejAtion of llnmanity, Avhifdi implientjy ijiA'olvcs 
and giv< s new force to t'ueh of tlnnn. liightly inter- ||; 
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pv^'ting this conception, we view Positivism at last as a 
eOiii2)leto and consistent whole. The subject will natur- 
ally lead us to speak in general terms of the future f)ro- 
gress of social regeneration, as for as the history of the 
past enables us to foresee it. The movement originates 
in Franco, and is limited at first to the great family of 
Western nations. I shall show that it will afterwards 
extend, in accordance witli definite laws, to the rest of 
the wliitc race, and hnally to the other two great races 
of man. 
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CnAPTER I. 

TTIP] INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OE POSITIVISM. 

Tho object of The object of ull true l^Jiilosopliy is to frame 
a system wliicli sliall eomprelieiid luimaii life 
S'^humau uiider every aspect, social us well as individual. 
moernyTuT its embraces, therefore, tlie three kinds of phe- 
imiKauxtions. ^Qjixciia of wliicli Oil!’ life consists, Thoughts, 
Feelings, and Actions. Under all tliest' aspecds, llie gi*owtli 
of Iliinianity is primarily spoiilaneoiis ; and tlio basis 
upon wliieh all wise attempts to luodily it should pro- 
ceed, (‘an only b(" 1‘urnished by an exact actjuaintaiKa' with 
the natural j)roce.ss. We are, however, able to modify 
this process systematically ; and the importance of this 
is extreme, since avc cuji thereby gn^atly diminisli tlie 
partial dcvialioiis, the disastrous delays, and the grave 
iiK^onsistencies to which so comph'X a growth woidd b(^ 
liable were it left entirely to itself. To (dfect this neta's- 
sary intervention is the proper sphi'ic* of politics. Jiiit 
a right conception cannot be Ibrnied of it without the aid 
of the philosopher, whose business it is to define and 
amend the principles on which it is condiuded. With this 
object in view the philosopher endeavours to co-ordiiiaU' 
the various elements of man’s existence, so that it may 
be cc'iiceived of theoretically as an integral whole. 1 1 is 
syntliesis can only be valid in so far as it is an exact and 
comjjletc representation of tlic relations naturally exist- 
ing. first condition in therefore that these relations 
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b carefully wstiiclied. Wlien the j)hilosoplier, instead of 
foi in ing such a synthesis, attempts to interfere more 
directly with the course of practical life, lie commits the 
error of usurj)!!!" the proyince of the statesman, to whom 
all practicTil measures exclusively belong. Philosophy and 
Politi(;s are the two principal functions of the great social 
organism. .Morality, system at hially considered, forms the 
connecting link and at the same time the line of demar- 
cation hetwcicn tlnun. It is the most important apjilica- 
tion of philosopliy, and it gives a general direction to 
polity. JMatural morality, tliat is tcj say the various 
emotions of our moral natm‘c% will, as 1. have shown in 
my prc'vious work, always govei*n the speculations of the 
one and the operations of the other. This I shall explain 
more' fully. 

liiit the synth(\sis, whieh it is the social function of 
Philosophy to construct, will neither h(‘ real nor ])('rma- 
iient, link's.-, it (‘inhraees every department of human 
nulnre, wliet.lu'i* specnlative, afh'elive, or practical. Thesi' 


three orders ot phenomena reacd upon eaeli other so in- 
timately, tliat any system vhieh does not include all of 
lliem n.ust inevitably be unreal and inad(Hpiato. Tet it 
is only in thi' presi'iii day, wlu'ii Philosu])hy is reaching 
tln^ positive stage, tliat this which is lu'r highest and 
most c-ssential mission can be iully apjn’clicuded. 

Tlie tlieological synthesis deiiended exclu- 
sively u})on our afiectivo nature; and to this 
is owing its original supremacy and its nlti- 


inale declini'. For a long nim^. its inllueiice 


The Thoolo- 
trioal synthesis 
failed to in 
idi‘ theprae- 
al side of 
man natme. 


ovt'r all our higliest speculations was paramount. This 
was es})ecially the case during the Polytheistic period, 
when .Tniagiiiation and Feeling still retained tlieir sway 
under very slight restraint irtau llu' reasoning faculties. 
Yet even during the time ol‘ ils highest devclopmeui, 
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' intellectually and soeiallj’', theology exorcised no real con- 
; trol over practicnl life. It reacted, of couivsc, upon it to 
some extent, but llio effects of this wore in most cases far 
more appnrent than real. There was a natural antagonism 
between tliem, whic*h though at first hardly perceived, 
went on inei'easing till jit last it brought about the entire 
destruction of tlio theological fabric. A system so purely 
subjective could not liannonize with the nec'essai’ily objec- 
tive tendencies and stubborn realities of practical life. 
Theology asserted all phenomena to bo under tlie dominion 
of Wills more or less arbitrary : Avhereas in practical life 
men were led more and more clearly to the conception 
of invariable Laws. For without laws human action would 
have admittefl of no rule or plan* In consequen(*e of 
this utter inability of theology to deal with practical life, 
its treatment of speculative and ev(ui of moral j)robl('ms 
was excee dingly iinperfoct, such proldems Ixung all more 
or less (Icpendcmt on the practical ii('cessiti(\s of life. To 
present a piudectly s\nith(dic view of human nature was, 
then, im2)ossilde as long as the infliumce of tli oology 
lasted ; ^bc'cause the Intcdlect was im])ell('d by Ft'eling 
and by the Active 2 )owers in two totally different; direc- 
tions. The failure of all meta 2 )hysieal afttaupts to form 
a synthesis need not be dwelt ii])on here. ^Icdaphysicians, 
in sj)ite of their claims to ahsulnte truth, have lU'ver beiai 
able to sn2)ersedo tlieology in (piestions of hading, and 
liavo 2)1-0 v(al still Tiiore hiu(lv(iwit(^ in pi-aetieal (2nestions. 
Ontology, even wluai it Avas most trium])hant in tlie 
s(dio()ls, was always limited t(i subje(!ts of a 2nir(dy int(d- 
Iccdnal nature; and even liere its abstractions, usdoss in 
themselv(\s, d('alt only Avitli the eas(^ of individual de- 
velo2:)rnent, the meta2)hysieal sinrit being tlioroughly in- 
com2)atiblc Avith the social point of vicAv, In my Avork 
on Posiii\o Idiilosoxdiy T have clearly jiroved that it 
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(* istitutes only a transitory phase of mind, and is totally 
inadequate for any constructive puiposo. For a time it 
was supreme ; but its utility lay simply in its revolution- 
ary t('nden(ncs. It aided the preliminary development of 
TIumanity by its gradual inroads upon Theology, which, 
thougli in aiKaent times entrusted with the sole direedion 
of society, had long since become in every respect utterly 
retrograde. 

Jhit all INjsitivo speculations ow^e their first 
origin to the occupations of practical life ; and, j^ractlcai 
(jonsecpiently, they have always given some in- 
dication of their capacity for regulating our active powders, 
Avhidi had been omitted from every former synthesis. 
Their value in this respect has been and still is materi- 
ally iinpair(Ml by tlieir want of breadth, and their isolated 
and iiK'ohei'ent cliaracter; but it has ahvays been instinc- 
tively felt. Tli(' importance that WT> attach to theories 
w'hii’li leadi tlie hnvs of phenomena, and give us the 
]H)\ver of pre vision, is chhhy due to the fact that they 
ah me can re gulate our otlierwdse blind aettion upon the 
exti'i-nal w eu ld. Hence it is that while the . Positive 
spirit has beam growing more and more thee)r(dical, and 
has graeluallv' extenehxl to every department of speeadation, 
it has never le»st the practical tendiaicies which it derived 
from its source ; Uiiel this OAam in the case' of* researches 
useless in themselves, and oidy to be justified as logical 
exercise's. Freim its first origin in mathematics and as- 
tronomy, it. has always slunvii its teiieh'iU'V to systematize 
the whole of e)\ir conceptions in every new^ subject which 
has be(m bi’ought A^ithin the s< ope of its fundamental 
principle. It cxcrciiycd tor a lojig time a modilying 
influence upon theoIo‘vh*al and metapliysical principles, 
Avhich has gone on increasing; and since the time of 
Tfescartes and Ihicon it has h‘ come ca idont that it is 
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destined to supersede them altogotlicr. Positivism lias 
gradually taken ^^osscssion of the preliminary sciences of 
Physics and Biology, and in these the old system no 
longer prevails. All that remained was to (complete the 
range of its Influence by including the study of social 
phenomena. For this study meta})hysics had proved in- 
competent; by theological thinkers it had only been pur- 
sui'd indirectly and empiri(*ally as a condition of goveiu- 
ineut. I believe that my work on Positive Philosophy 
has so far supplied what was wanting. T think it must 
now be clear to all tliat the Positiv^e spirit c‘an embrace 
the entire range of thought without l(\ss('ning, or rather 
with the etfect of strengthening its original tendency to 
regulate practical life. And it is a further guarani c'O 
for tJio stability of tlie nc'W intc'llectual syntlu‘sis tliat 
Social scic'iicc', u liic-li is tlu? final result of oni* j'c.'scurciic's, 
gives tlican that systematic character in whicli tiny had 
hitherto becai wanting, by su2)plying tlu' only connc'cting 
link of which tluw all admit. 

This conc(‘ption is ahc'ady adoptt'd by all true tlniikcws. 
^VJl niiisl now ackiiowlcnlgc* that tlic? Positive' sj>irit tends 
necessai'ily towards tlic formation of a com[)rche]isi\ c' aiid 
durable system, in Avhich c'very practical as wcdl as s])i*cu- 
lativc? subject shtill be incluch'd. But such a systcan would 
still be l*ar from realising tliat univeasal cliaraefc'r witliout 
which Positivism would be incoinpvii^ni to sujiersc'de 
Tlu'ology in the sjnritual governnu'iit of Jlumanity. For 
the element which really prc'pondcwatc's in every human 
being, that is to say, Atfeclion, would still be left iin- 
touclu'd. This cloincui it is, mid this only, wJiicdi gahc's 
a stinrdus and direc-tion to the other two parts of onr 
nature: without it the one would waste its force in ill- 
eoiicc'ivcd, or, at l(‘ast, iiscdess studies, and the othc'r in 
barren or even dangerous content iou. With this immense 
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do^ciency the combination of our theoretical and active 
pov/ers would be fruitless, because it would lack the only 
principle which could ensure its real and permanent sta- 
bility. Tlie failure would be even greater than the 
failure of Theology in dealing with practical questions; 
for the unity of human nature cannot really be made to 
depend either on the rational or the active faculties. In 
the life of the individual, and, still more, in the life of 
the race, the basis of unity, as T shall show in the fourth 
chapter, must always be feeling. It is to the fact that 
tlieology arose spontaneously from feeling that its influence 
is for the most part due. And although theology is now 
palpably on the decline, yet it will still retain, in principle 
at least, some legitimate claims to the direction of society 
so long as the new jfliilosophy fails to occupy this im- 
])(n*tant vantage-ground. We come then to the final eon- 
diti ons with \vlii(*h the modern synthesis must comply. 
[t^ thout IK gleet iug the sjflicres of Thought and Action 
it must also comprehend the moral sphere; and the very 
priiieiiple on which its claim to univerfeality rests must be 
derived from heeling. (J^ien, and not till then, (,*an ihi' 
claims of tlicoI(\gy be iinally set aside. For then the neiv^^ 
system will have' surpassed the old in tliat wdiich is the 
om* essc'utiul ^nirpose of all geiuTal doctrines. It wdll 
liav(' sin wui ilsedf able to eflect what no other doctrine 
hiir d()ii(\, iluii is, to bring the three priiniirv elements of 
o(n* natni’c' into liaianohy^ It* Fositivisni wen' to prove 
im*apahle of satisiying Ttns condition, we must give up 
all ho])e of syst- mati/ation of any kind. For wdiile Posi- 
tive' piineiples are now sutliciently dt'Vtdoped to neutralize 
those of Tlieology, y('t, on the oiIku* hand, the intlnence 
of theology would eontnme to bo iar greater. lleiiec it 
is that many conseu'nt ious thinkeis in tlie present day 
are so imdined to despa ii for the future of society. They 
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Tn human 
nature, and 
Ihercforeintlu,' 
Positive hvs- 
tem, Affection 
is the ])r(‘i)ou- 
derating tlt- 
lueiit. 


see that the old principles on which society has been 
governed must finally become powerless. What they 
do not sec is that a new basis for morality is being 
gradually laid down. Their theories are too imperfect 
and incoherent to show them the direction towards which 
the present time is idtimately tending. It must be owned, 
too, that their view seems borne out by the present cha- 
racter of tlie Positive method. While all allow its utility 
in the treatment of practical, and even of specailative, 
problems, it seems to most men, and very naturally, quite 
unfit to deal with questions of morality. 

Put on closer examination they will see 
reason to rectify their judgment. They will 
see that the hardness with which Positive 
science has been justly reproached, is due to 
the speciality and want of purpose with which 
it has hitherto been pursued, and is not at all inherent 
in its r.ature. ( )riginatiiig as it did in tlie necc'ssities of 
our material nature, which for a long time restricted it to 
the study of the inorganic world, it has not till now be- 
come suificiently complete or systematic to harmonize 
well with our moral nature. Put now that it is brought 
to bear iqjon social questions, wliicli for tlie future will 
form its most important tield, it loses all tlu^ didi'cls 
pi'culiar to its long period of infancy. I'lie very attribute 
of reality which is claimed by the new pliilosoj)hy, leads 
it to treat all subjects from the moral still more than iimn 
the intellectual side. The necessity of assigning with 
exact Irulli the place occupied by the intellei^t and by 
the hc'art in the organization of human nature and of 
society, leads to flu.* decision that Atfection must be the 
centra] point of tlie synthesis. In the treatment of social 
questions Positive scumco will he found uttmly to dis- 
card tlios*‘ proud illusions of the supremacy of reason, 
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to which it had been liable during its preliminary stages, 
llui ifying, in this respect, the common experience of men 
even more forcibly than Catholicism, it teaches us that in- 
dividual happiness and 2)ublic welfare are far more depen- 
dent 112)011 the heart than u2)on the intellect. But, in- 
dependently of this, the question of co-ordinating the 
faculties of our nature will convince us that the only 
basis on which they can be brought into hanrionious 
union, is the t^^cpoiiderance of Adection over Ileason, 
and even over Activity. 

The fa(d that Inlellecd., as avoII as social s}Tn2’>athy, is 
a distinctive attribute of our nature, might lead us to 
su2)2H)se that eitlu^r of these two might be siq^reme, and 
therc'foiH^ that ihoro might be more than one method of 
establishing unity. The fact, however, is that there is 
only one ; bc‘(:ause these two elements are bj" no means 
equal in tlu'ir iitiu'ss for assuming the first 2>hiee. Whether 
we look at. tla,'. distinctive qualities of each, or at the 
ilegrt'(‘ of' forc(' iNliich they 2>ossess, it is easy to see that 
the only 2Josition fur which the intellect is ticTinanently 
adai)i('(l Is to be the scuvaiit of the social sym2>alhies. If, 
instead of being content ivitli this honoinal)le post, it 
aspires To become supreme, its ambitious aiiiis, wliieh are 
nev(‘r realised, lesult sinqdy in the most <le2)lorable dis- 
ordc'i*. 

J^ven with the individual, it is im2)ussible to establish 
permanent liarmoTiy bc'tween our various nn pulses, except 
by giving com2)lete supronuicy to the feeling which 
2 )rom 2 )ts the sliu ere and habitual desire of doing good. 
Tills feeling is, uo doubt, like tlic rest, in itself blind; 
it lias to learn from rca,soii llie right means of obtain- 
ing satisfaction; and our active* faculties are then called 
into requisitic iL to aiqdy tho.M' means. But common 
ex2)ericiice proves that after all the 2>i‘iHei2)ai condition 
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of right action is the benevolent impulse ; with the ordi- 
nary amount of intellect and activity tliat is found in 
men this stimulus, if well sustained, is enough to direct 
our thoughts and (energies to a good result. Without 
this habitual sjiring of action they would inevitably waste 
themselves in barren or incohertmt eflbrts, and speedily 
relapse into their original torpor. Unity in our moral 
nature is, tlion, imiios.^ible, except so far as atfection pre- 
ponderates over inti'llcct and activity. ; 

The proper Tru(' US tliis fundamental principle is for tbe 
the i^^di^'idual, it is in j^ublic life tliat its necessity 
Service of the demonstrated most irrefutably. The 

pathies. problem is in reality the same, nor is any dif- 
ferent solution of it rttpiirt'd ; only it assimu's siuOi in- 
creas('d dinu'nsions, that less unctutainty is telt. as to tin' 
method to be adeptt'd. Tlie various beings whom it is 
souglit to liarmoiiize hav(‘ in this ease (‘aeh a se])ara1(‘ 
existence; it is eh'ar, thendbre, that th(' iirst condition 
of co-operation must lx* sought in tlieir own inherent 
tendemey to univc'rsal love. No (‘aleulat ions (d* self-inten st 
can rival this s(»cial instinct, whelhc!* In prom])titud(^ and 
breadth of intuition, o»- in boldness and tenacity of ])ur- 
230.se. True* it is that tin* beiu'volent emotions have in 
most cases les^ iiilrinsie energy tlian tin* sellish. Ibit tln^y 
have tills beautiful (juality, that social life nnt onlv pc'rniit'' 
their growtli, hut stimulates it to an almost unlimited 
extent, while it holds their antagonists in constant ch('c]< 
Indeed the im leasing temh iicy in the fornun* to juH'vail 
,(jver th(‘ latter is tin? Ix'st nnaisuia* by which to judgt* 
the pronr(‘ss of Humanity. lint th<* intilh'ct may do 
miud) to conhvuv tludv intlm*nce. It may stn'ngtlu'U social 
f(*eling by dilfusiug juster vi(‘W's of tin* ridations in whicli 
tbe various ])arts of society stand to (‘aeb otln'r ; or it. nia;. 
guuh* its ’pjdicalion by dwelling on the lessons which \hv 
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r paf^ offers to the future. It is to this honourable service 
that the new philosophy would direct our intcllcetual 
powers. Hero the highest sanction is given to their 
operations, and an exhaustless field is opened out for them, 
from which far dce2)cr satisfaction may be gained than 
from the approbation of the learned societies, or from 
the puerile specialities with which they are at present 
occupied. 

In fac'.t, the ambitious claims which, ever since the 
hopeless decline of tlie theological synthesis, liave been 
advanced by the intellect, never were or could be realized. 
Their only value lay in their solvent action on the the- 
ological system when it had become hostile to progress. 
Tlie intellect is intended for service, not for empire ; 
when it imagines itself supreme, it is really only obeying 
the personal instead of the social instincts. It never acts 
imh'pendenliy of feeling, be that feeling good or bad. 
The first i oadif ion of command is force ; now reason has 
but light ; the impulse ^hat moves it must come from else- 
where. The TiK'laphysical Utopias, in which a life of 
pure contein] Jation is held out as the highest ideal, at- 
tr act the notice of our men of science ; but are really 
nothing but. illusions of pride, or veils lor dishonest 
schemes. True tliere is a genuine satisfaction in the act 
of discovvTiiig truth ; but it is not sulficieiitly intense to 
bo an habitual guide of conduct. Indeed, so feeble is 
our intellect that the impulse of some 2)assioii is ueccwssary 
|o direet and r.ustaiii it in almost every etlorl. When the 
\iinpulso comes from kindly feelixjg it attracts attention on 
i|j^ccount of its rarity or value ; wJien it si)rings I'rom the 
;^ltish mc»tivc 8 of glory, ambiiion, or gain, it is too com- 
v^oii to be remarked. This is usually the only difference 
Ibotwocn the two cases. It does indeed c»ccasionally hap- 
pen that the intelleet is uctiuited by a sort of passion for 
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trutli ill itself, without any mixture of pride or vanity. 
Yet, ill tliis case, as in every other, there is intense egotism 
in exercii.sing* tlio mental powers irrespeclively of all social 
objects. I'ositivism, as I shall afterwards explain, is even 
more severe than Catholicism in its condemnation of this 
type of cliaraxder, whether in metaphysicians or in men 
of sca’eiice. Tlie true philosopher would consider it a most 
culpable abuse of the ojiportunitics which civilization 
affords him for the sake of the welfare of society, in lead- 
ing a speculative life. 

We have tracked the Positive principle from its origin 
in tile pursuits of active life, and liave seen it extending 
successively to tiveiy <h‘partmeiit of speculation. We 
now find it, in its maturity, and that as a simple result 
of its vstrict adlierence to fact, embracuhig the sphere of 
afiection, and making that sphere the central ])(>int of its 
synthesis. It is henc(‘fortli a fundamental doctrine of 
Positivism, a doctrim^ of as great political as phihrsophi- 
cal importance, that tlie Heart prepondeiates over the 
Intellecit. 

It is true that tills doctrine, wliicli is tlio 
onh' basis for csta'hlisbing liarmony in our Jlj’; 

nature, had been, as I before remarked, instino 
lively acfcepted by tlieologieal systems. Put it 
was oiK' of tlie fatalities of society in its preliminary 
pbas(', that the doctrine was eouph;d with an (‘rror wbieh, 
after n time, destroyed all its value. In acknowledging 
the .sup('riorify of the heart tlie intdh ef, uas reduced to 
abjc'ct Mihiuission. Its only chance of growtli lay in 
re* istanc(‘ to the established system. Tin’s course it fol- 
lowed with increasing effect, till aft(U* twenty centuries of 
insuirectioij, tlie syslem collapsed. The naturai result of 
l.ic process v'.as to stiinulato mctaphysii?al and scientific 
pride, and to promote views subversive of all social order. 
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But Positivism, wliilc systemalically adopting the prin- 
ciple here spoken of as the foundation of individual and 
Boeial discipline, interprets that priiuaple in a ditrerent 
way. It teaches that while it is for the heart to suggest 
our problems, it is for the intellect to solve them. Now 
the intellect was at first quite inadequate to this task, for 
which a long and laborious training was needed. The 
heart, theredbre, had to take its place, and in default of 
objective truth, to give free play to its subjective inspira- 
tions. But for these insj)irations, all progress, as T showed 
in my ‘‘System ol‘ Positive Philosophy/’ would have 
been totally inipossibh'. For a long tinu^ it was neces- 
sary that they should be believed absolutely ; but as soon 
as our reason Ix'gan to mould its conceptions upon obser- 
vations, morei or h'ss aeeairate, of the external world, these 
supeuiiatural dogmas became inevitably an obstacle to its 
growtli. Ilei-e lies tlu' chief source of the important 
7noditieations whidi theological bdic'f has successively 
undcTgone. No further modilications are now possible 
without violating its esscaitial ])i-inciples; and since, mean- 
time, l\)siti\(' science is assuming every day larger pro- 
portions, the conflict between them is advandng with 
increasing vdiemence and danger. The tendency on the 
one side is bc'ceming more retrograde, on the other more 
revolutionary; because the impossibility of reconciling the 
two opposing forces is fell more aiAd more strongly. Never 
was this ])ositiou of affairs moj*e manifest than noAA". The 
i*estoial ion of theology to its original ])ower, supposing 
such a thing wore possible, av 'uld hav(' the most degrad- 
ing iutiuciice on the inteUeet, and, eonsequeiitly, on the 
character also ; siiu'c it Avoald involve the admission that 
our views of seieiitific truth Aver<' to be strained into ac- 
cordari(X) with our nishes and onr wants. Therefore no 
important stej) in the piogiwss of llumaiuty can noAV be 
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made without totally abandoning the theological principle. 
The only service of any real value which it still renders, is 
that of tbreing the attention of Western Europe, by the 
very fact of its reactionary tendencies, upon tlio greatest 
of all social (piestions. It is owing to its influence that 
the central point of the now synthesis is placunl in our 
moral rather than our intellectual nature ; and this in 
spite of every prejudice and habit of thought that has 
been formed during the revolutionary period of the last 
five centuries. And while in this, which is the primary 
condition of social organization, Positivism proves more 
efficient than Theology, it at the same time t('rminates the 
disunion which lias existed so long btdweon the intellect 
and the heart. For it follows logically from its princi- 
ple's, and also from tin' M'liole spirit of the system, that 
the intc'llcct shall be free to exercise its full share of in- 
fluence in every dt'partment of human life. When it is 
said that the iiitelh'ct sliould be subordinate to the heart, 
wliat is meant is, that the intellect should dc'vote itself 
'exclusively to tlie problems whicli tlio lieart suggests, the 
ultinuito obj(‘ct being to find proper satisfaction for our 
various wants. Witliout tins limilation, (‘Xperienee has 
shown too clearly tlial it Avould almost always ibllow its 
natural bent for us(‘less or insoluble ([uestions, whiih arc 
the most plentiful and the easiest to deal with. I5ut when 
any problem of a legitimate kind has been once proposeil, 
it is tlie sole judge of the metliod to b(^ pursued, and of 
the utility of tlie results olitained. Its province is to en- 
quire into the pr<'s(Mit, in order to forescH! tlu^ future, and 
to discover tim means of improving it. In tins ])roviiH*e 
it is not to lx; iuU ri'ered with. In a word tlu^ iiitelhxd. is 
to be the sej-Mnii of tlie lu'art, not its slave. Under llieso 
t xo eorreliiti\r ( (uabtions the elements of our natuie will 
at last be brought into liarmony. The oquilibiiiim of 
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these two elemcTits, once cstahlisliecl, is in little danger 
of being disturbed. For since it is equally favourable 
to both of them, both will he interested in maintaining 
it. The fact that Iteason in modern times has become 
habituated to revolt, is no ground lor supjiosing tliat it 
will always retain its rev<diit ionary characitor, even when 
its legitimate claims have been fully satisficed. Supposing 
the ccise to arise, however, society, as I sliall show after- 
wards, would not be without the means of repressing any 
pretensions that were subversive of order. Tliere is an- 
othcT point of view which may assure us that the position 
given to the lu'art iiiuh'r the new systt'in will involve no 
danger to tlie growl h of intellect. Love, when real, ever 
desires light, in oi‘der to attain itsc'uds. Tlu^ influence of 
true' fiH‘ling is as favourable to sound thought as to wise 
activ ity. 

Our do(‘trin(\ therefore, is one whicdi ren- 
der’s hypocrisy and o])pn ssion alike impossible. 

And it now stands toi-ward as the result of all 
the (dforts of tiu' past, for tlie regeneration of 
orchu', which, wlu'lher considcTed individually or socially, 
Is so d(H‘ply compromised by the anarc*hy of the presemt 
time. It establisln's a fundamental princi])le by which 
true pliilosophy and sound polity are bi-ouglit into cor- 
relation ; a priuc-iple whiili can b<* felt as well as proved, 
and which is at once tlie key-stoiu' of' a systian and a basis 
of govi'i’iinient. I shall show, moreover, in tlie fifth chap- 
ter that tlie doctrine is as rich in cstlietic beaut\ as in 
philosopliical powi'r and in so ial influence. This will 
complete the proof of its eflicacy as the centre of a 
universal s^^steim \dewed from the moral, seientiflc, 
or poetical aspect, it is equally valuable ; and it is the 
only principle which can bring Humanity safely through 
the most formidable crisis that she has ever yet undor- 


The suhordi- 
n:ilu)ii of the 
iuielU'ot to the 
htjiri is thcvS<^6- 
jvetirv Pri?iri~ 
jjfe of I'o.sitiv- 
isin. 
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gone. It will bo now clear to all that the force of de- 
monstration, a force peculiar to modern times, and which 
still retains much of its destructive character, becomes 
matured and elevated by Positivism. It begins to develop 
constructive tendencies, which will soon be developed more 
largely. It is not too much, then, to say that Positivism, 
notwithstanding its speculative origin, offers as much 
to natures of deep sympathy as to men of liighly culti- 
vated intellects, or of energetic character. 
sis^ofthrJ's- sjiirit and the principle of the synthesis 

tern; E.xtcrnai whicli all truc T)hilosophers should endeavour 

Order of the iiTii i ^ , -r 

World, as re- to establish, iiavc now been dehned. T pro- 

vfiali'd by , i • i i ^ 

Science. cccd to cxplaui tiio metliod that should be 

followed in the task, and the peculiar difficulty with which 
it is attended. 

The objeid of the syntliosis will not bo secured until 
it embraces the whole extent of its domain, the moral 
and practical departments as well as the intellectual. But 
these three departments cannot b(i dealt witli simultane- 
ously. TJiey follow an order of sueec'sslon whicdi, so far 
from dissevering them from the whole to which they 
belong, is seen wlion carefully examined to be a natural 
result of their mutual dependence. Tlie trutli is, and it 
.is a truth of great importance, that Thoughts must be 
systematised before lY-elings, Feelings before Actions. It 
is, doubtless, owing to a confused apj)rohcnsion of this 
truth that pliilosophers liithorto, in framing their systems 
of human nature, have dealt almost exc lusively with our 
intellectual faculties. 

The necessity of commencing Avith the co-ordination of 
ideas is nc^t merely due to the fact that the relations of 
these being mo; c simple and more susceptible of demon- 
fc. ration, form a useful logical preparation for the re- 
mainder of the task. (Jii closer examination we find a 
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more important, though less obvious reason. If this first 
portion of the work bo once efficiently performed, it is the 
foundation of all the rest. In what remains no very seri- 
ous difficulty will occur, provided always that we content 
ourselves with that degree of completeness which the ulti- 
mate purpose of the system requires. 

To give such paramount importance to this portion of 
the subject may seem at first sight inconsistent with the 
proposition just laid down, that the strength of the intel- 
lectual faculties is far inferior to that of the other elements 
of our nature. It is quite cortjiin that Feeling and Activity 
have much more to do with any practical step that we 
take tlian pure Ileason. Tn attempting to explain this 
paradox, wo come at last to the peculiar difficulty of this 
great problem of human Unity. 

The first condition of unity is a subjective principle; 
and tliis principle in the IVxsitivc system is the subordina- 
tion of the intellect to the heart. Without this the unity 
that we seek can never be jilaccd on a permanent basis, 
whether individually or collectively. It is essential to 
have some influence sufficiently poAverful to protluce con- 
vergence amid the heterogeneous and often antagonistic 
tendencies of so complex an organism as ours. Hut this 
first condition, indispensable as it is, Avould be quite insuf- 
ficient for tluj purpose, Avithout some objectiA'o basis, exist- 
ing independently of oursel\T's in the external Avorld. That ■ 
basis (‘onsists for us in flic la\s s or Order of the phenomena / 
by which llumauity is regulated. The subjection of human 
life to this order is incontestahie : and as soon as the intel- 
lect has enabled us to comprehend it, it becomes possible for , 
the feeling of love to exi'r^-ise a (‘ontrolling influence OATr j 
our discordant tendencies. This, then, is the mis'^ion allotted 
to the intellect in the IMsitive synthesis; in this sense it 
is that it should bo consecrated to the oorvicc of the heart. 
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I luiv(' said lliat our conception of human unity must 
be totally iiiadecpuite, and, indeed, cannot deserve the 
name, so lon;^ as it does not embrace every element of 
our nature. Hut it would be equally fatal to the com- 
plelcness of this great conception to think of liuiiian na- 
ture irrespeetivt'ly of wliat lies outside it. A pui’ely sub- 
jective unity, without any objective basis, would be simply 
impossible. In the first jjlaee any attempt to co-ordinate 
man’s moral nature, without regard to the external world, 
sup 2 )osing* the attempt feasible, would have very little ])er- 
jrianent influence on our happino.ss, whether c‘olleclively 
or individually ; since happiness depends so largely upon 
our relations to all that exists around us. Besides this 
wo have to consider the exceeding imperfection of‘ our 
nature. Self-love is det‘ply iinj)lanted in it, and when left 
to itself is far stronger (liaii So<‘ial Synq)athy. The social 
instincts would nev(‘r gain the ma.ste7y were tliey not sus- 
tained and called into constant <‘xercise by the economy 
of* the external world, an influence wliicli at the same 
time checks the pow(‘r <41* the selfish instincts. 

To understand this economy aright, we must 
renu'inher tlial it <*inbi’ac'(\s not meiely the inor- 
ganic world, but also llu^ phenomena of our 
own existence. The plimionHUia of human life, 
though more nKjdifiablc than any otluTs, an' yet ecpially 
sul)j('ct to invariable laws ; laws whieh Ibrm the priiieipal 
objects of* lV)sitive speculatum. Aow tlu^ benevolent aifee- 
tioiis, which tluanselve.s act in liarmony with tlio laws of 
social de\chjpment, incline us to submit to all otlicr laws, 
as soon as the intellect has discovered tlieir existence. 


i.'h 

urc ; 

tlio un>olHsh 


Tlie ]>os.siI)ility of jiioral unity depends, th(?relbro, even in 
the case of tin' ijidividual, but still more in tliat of society, 
n\ )Ti the nf r.ssily of recognizing our subjection to an 
eternal po>ygi‘. By this means our self- regarding instincts 
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arc ronclorecl susceptible of discipline. In tlicinsclvcs 
they are strong enough to neutralize all sympathetic 
londencios, were it not for the support that the latter 
find in this External Order. Its dist^ovory is due to the 
intellect ; whicli is tlius enlisted in the service of feeling, 
witli the ultimate purpose of regulating action. 

Thus it is tliat an intellectual syntliesis, or systematic 
study of the laws of nature, is need(‘d on far liigher 
grounds than those of satisfying our theoreti(?al faculties, 
which ar(', for tlu^ most ])art, very feeble, even in men 
who devote tlu'inselves to a life of thought. It is needed, 
becaus(* it solvc's at once the most diflicailt pioblem of 
tlu‘ moral syntliesis. The higher im])uls(‘s within us are 
brought undc'r the influence of a powc'i'liil stimulus from 
without. By its means they arc enabled to control our 
discordant ini])ulses, and to maintain a state of harmony 
towards which tlicy have alw^ays teiidcfl, but which, with- 
out such aid, could never be realised. ^lor('ovei; this con- 
ception of the ord(‘r of nature evuhaitly su]>[)li(‘s the basis 
foi* a synthesis of human action ; for thi' elHcacy of our 
actions depiuids eutirtdy upon their conlbi'mity to this 
order. But this ]>art of the subjt'ct has I)ccn fully ex- 
pbiiiHHl in m\ previous wauh, and 1 ikhhI not enlarge 
upon it furthe r. As soon as the synthesis of mental cou- 
C('ptioiis enables us to form a synthesis of fet'lings, it is 
cleai- that th<u*e will lK^ no very sc'rious ditllculties in con- 
structing a synth(\sis of actions. Unity of action depends 
upon unity of impulse, and unity of design ; and thus we 
lind that (he e(>-ordiiialion ct human nature, as a whole, 
dc'pends ultimately upon the co-ordination of moiital con- 
ceptions, a subject wlii( h seemed at first of comparatively 
ylight irnj)ortancc. 

The subjective ])rincipie of l^ositivism, that is, the sub- 
ordination of the intellect to the heart, is thus foj-titied by 
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an objective basis, iho immutablo Necessity of the external 
world; and by tliis means it becomes possible to bring 
^ buinun life within the inttuenco of social sympathy. The 
superiority of the new synthesis to the old is even more 
evident under this second asj)oct than under the first. In 
theological systems tlie objective basis was supplied by 
spontaneous belief in a suj)ernatural Will. Now, whatever 
the degree of reality attributed to these fictions, they all 
proceeded from a subjective source ; and therefore their 
influence in most cases must have been very confused and 
fluctuating. In respect of moral discipline they cannot 
be compared either for prc'cision, for force, or for stability, 
to the conception of an invariable Order, actually existing 
without us, and iittested, whether W’e wdll or no, by eveiy 
act of our existence. 

Our concep- Tliis fundamental doctrine of Positivism is 

tion of this K.\- _ ... ... , ui n 

tcrnni Order iiot to 1)0 attributed 111 the lull breadth ot its 
(}uaiiy^%i\lNv- ^meanings to any single thinker. It is the slow 

ing from the li i* ‘ i • a 

earliest tirn. s rosult ot ti vast process (‘amod out 111 separate 
complete.^ d(‘partments, which began wdth the tlrst use of 
our intellectual ])(>w'crs, and wdiich is only just comphdod 
ill those who exhibit those powders in their higlu'st form. 
During the long period of lier infancy Humanity has been 
preparing this the most precious of her liitelh'ctual attain- 
ments, as the basis for the only system of life wdiich is 
permanently adapted to our nature. ^Jdic doctrine has to 
be demonstrated in all tln^ more essential cases from obser- 
vation only, except so far as wo admit argument from 
analogy. D.ductfve argument is not admissible, cx(!ept 
in such cases ns are evidently com])ounded of others in 
which the proof given lias Ik'oii sufficient. Thus, for 
instance, wc are authorised by sound logic to assert tlio 
ex*steiicc of f-.ws of weather; though most of these arc 
still, and, perhaps, always will bo, unknown. For it is 
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clear that meteorological phenomena result from a com- 
bination of astronomical, physical, and chemical influences, 
each of which has been proved to he subject to invariable 
laws. Hut ill all phenomena which are not thus reducible, 
we must have recourse to inductive reasoning ; for a prin- 
ciple which is the basis of all deduction cannot be itself 
dcdiKJcd. nonce it is that the doctrine, being so entirely 
foreign as it is to our primitive mental state, requires such 
a long course of preparation. Without such iireparation 
even the greatest thinkers could not anticipate it. It is 
true til at in some cases metaphysical conceptions of a law 
have been formed before the proof really required liad 
been furnislu'd. But they were never of much service, 
cx(?ept so far as they generalized in a more or less con- 
fusc'd way the analogies naturally suggested by the laws 
which had act ually been discovered in simpler phenomena. 
Ih'sides, sucli assertions always remained very doubtful 
and very barrcai in result, until they were based upon 
some outline of a really Positive theory. Tims, in spite 
of the {i])par('nt ])()t('ncy of this metaphysical method, to 
wliich modern intellects are so addicted, the conception 
of an External Order is still extremely imperfect in many 
of the most cultivated minds, because they have not veri- 
fied it sufficiently in the most intricate and important class 
of j)henomena, the jdienomeiia of society. T am not, of 
course, speaking of the few thinkers who accept iny dis- 
covery of the principal laws of Sociology. Such uncer- 
tainty in a subje(*t so closely related to all others, produces 
great conf’usion in mciTs nuiuls, and affects their percep- 
tion of an invariable order, even in the simplest subjects. 
A proof of this is the utter delusion into which most 
geometricians of the ])rerent day have fallen with respect , 
to what they call the (iahmlus of Chances; a conception 
which prcsui)poses that the phenomena considered arc not 
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subject to law. The doctrine, therefore, cannot bo con- 
sidered as firndy established in any one case, until it has 
been veritied specially in every one of the priiiiaiy cate- 
gories in wliicli pluaiomena may be clasvsed. Hut now 
that this difficult (*ondition has really been fulfilled by the 
few thinkers who have risen to the level of tlieii* age, we 
have at last a tiriii objective basis on which to establish 
tlie harmony of our moral nature. That basis is, that all 
events whate\nr, the events of our own personal and 
so(‘ial life included, arc always subject to natural rela- 
tions of setpieuce and similitude,^ which in all essential 
respects lie beyond the reach of our interference. 

F.von whrro Thi<, tlicTi, is tho extc'mal basis of our 
syiitlu'sis, wliicli iiicliides the moral and prutt- 
(acuities, as well as tlui speculative. It 
csi value. I'csts at v.M^vv poiiit upoii the unchangeable 
Order of the world. Tln^ right undm'standing of tliis 
order is the princi[)al sidyect of our thoughts : its pr(‘j)on- 
derating iulluence determines the general course of our 
feelings ; its gradual iniprovi'inent is the c‘ons(ant ol)ject 
of our actions. To form a more pix‘(‘is(' notion of its 
influence, let us imagine that for a mouunt it w(‘r(^ rc'ally 
to cease. The result would be that our intidlectual facul- 
ties, after wasting themstdvc's in wild extravagances, would 
sink rapidly into incurable sloth ; our nobh'r I'ecdings 
would be unable to j)r<ndit the ascendan(‘y of (he lower 
‘Mstincts ; and our active powers would abandon them- 
selves to 2)urpo.'^eless agitation. ]\hn hav(', it is true, been 
for a long time ignorant of this Ordrr. iVc‘V(n-th(d(\ss we 
have been always sadyect to it; and its influence has 
always leiuh d, thougli without our knowhdge, to control 
our whole being; our actions first, and subsec^ueiitly our 
tho -ghts, and ( , ( ii out* affections. As Ave have advanc(*d 
in our kiiowledge of it, our thoughts have become less 
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vague, our desircKS less capricious, our conduct less arbi- 
tr ary- And now that wc are able to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the conception, its influence extends to every part 
of our conduct. For it teaches us that the object to be 
aimed at in tlie economy devised by man, is wise develop- 
ment of the irresistible economy of nature, which cannot 
be amended till it is flrst studied and obeyedj^ ' In some 
departments it has the character of fate ; that is, it admits 
of no modification. But even here, in S2>itc of the super- 
ficial objections to it which have arisen from intellectual 
jn’ide, it is necessary for the jiroper regulation of human 
life. Siq)posc, for instance, that man were exemiit from 
the ne(!(\ssity of living on the earth, and were free to 
pass at will from one planet to another, the very notion 
of soc‘iety would be ronderc^d impossible by the licence 
wliicli each individual would have to give way to what- 
ever uiis('ttliiig and distracting imjnilses his nature might 
imdine him. Oar projiensities are so heterogeneous and 
so deficient in ehivation, that there would bo no fixity or 
consistency in our conduct, but for th('S(‘ insurmountabhi 
conditions. f)ur feeble reason may fret at such restric- 
tions, bnt without tliem all its deliberations Avould he 
confused and pur2)oseless. We are i>owerless to create : 
all that we can do in Indtering our v-nulition is to modify 
an order in which we can 2)roduce no radical change. 
Supj)osing us in of that absolute in de2)en donee 

to wliich meta^d’.ysical jiride isjnres, it is certain that so 
far from iTn2)i’oviiig our condition, it would be a bar to 
all dcndoiuiH'iit, vhctluT s««rial or individual. The true 
l)ath of human jirogrc'ss lies in the opposite direction ; in 
diminishing tlio va<alla 1 ion, incoTisisti*ncv, and dis(*ordanco 
of onr designs by furni.-lung external mollies for those 
operations of oui intelicclual, moral, and practical i)ow('rs, 
of which the original source Avas i)urcly inttunal. The 
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tics by wliicli our various diverging tendencies arc held 
together Avould he quite inadequate for their purpose, 
without a basis of support in the external world, which 
is iinadected by tlie s])ontaneous variations of our nature. 

But, liowcver great the value of Positive doctrine in 
pointing out tlie unchangeable aspects of the universal 
Order, what we have principally to consider are the 
numerous departments in which that order admits of 
artificial modilications. Here lies the most imjiortant 
spliere of liuman activity. The onl}" ])lienomcna, indeed, 
which we are wholly unable to modify are the simplest 
of all, the ])henomena of the Solar Systian which we in- 
habit. It is tru(^ that now that vre knovv^ its laws wo can 
easily conceiv'e them improvHHl in certain respects; but 
to whatever degree our povvT'r over nature may extend, 
we sliall never b(' able to produce the sllghti^st change 
in lliem. What ^Ye have to do is so to dispose our life 
as to submit to these resistless fatalities in tlie best way 
we can ; and this is conqiaratively easy, because their 
greater simplicity enables us to foresee them with more 
preeision and in a more distant future'. Tlieir iiitei-prc- 
tatioii by Positive science has had a most important inllii- 
(aico on the gradual education of tlie liuman Intellect ; 
and it will always eontinuo to be the source from which 
W(^ obtain the clearest and most impressive sense of 
Tmmutability. '^Foo exclusively studied they might even 
now load to fatalism ; but controlled as tlicir intluenc'c will 
ly* hcncofoi'vvai’d by a more' pliiJosopliici education, they 
may well bccemie a mcaii.s of moral improve'incnt, by dis- 
posing us to submit with resignation to all evils which are 
absolutely insurmountable. Q , ^ 

Put in most III otlior parts of the external * economy, 

cases wc can • • i • n • j ‘ i 

modify if, and lu vai lal uty m all primcaiy aspects is iound 
know, igc of compatible with modifications in points of 
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secoinlary importancG. These niodificatians bo- it forms the 

, . . . T systematic ba- 

Gome more numerous and extensive as the phe- sis of inunan 
noniena are more complex. The reason of this 
is, that the causes froip a combination of which the effects 
proceed being more varied and more accessible, offer 
greater facilities to our feeble powers to inlorfere with 
advantage. 11 ut all this has been fully (explained in my 

System of Positive Philoso23hy.” The tendency of that 
work was to show that our intervention betxnne more 
efficacious in proportion as the jdienomeiia upon which 
we acted had a closer relation to the life of man or 
society. Indeed the extensive modilicatioiis of which 
society admits, go far to keeii up tlie common mistake 
that social ph('nomena are not subject to any constant law. 

At the same time we have to remember that this in- 
creased possibility of human intervention in certain parts 
of the External Order necessarily coexists with increased 
imperfection, ibr which it is a valuable but very inade- 
([uate compensation. P>oth features alike result from the 
increase of complexity. Even the laws of tlio Solar Sys- 
tem are very far from per feed, notwithstanding their 
greater simplicity, which indecnl makes their defects more 
perceptible. The existen<*e of these dehnts sliould be 
taken into cand'ul consideration ; not indcHxl with the 
hope of amending tliem, but as a clieck ii])on unj-easoniiig 
idmiration. llesidi's, they lead us to a cle arer coiiception 
of thc' true position of lliimanity, a position of Avhich the 
most striki]ig feature is the necessity of struggling against 
diffieiilties of every kind. J^astly, by observing these 
deh'eis we are loss likedy to Wicdc our time in seeking for 
absolute perfeidion, and so neglecting the wiser course of 
looking for such improvements as are really ])ossible. 

In all other phejiomcna, the increasing imperfection of 
the economy of nature becomes a powerful stimulus to 
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all our faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or practical. 
Here we find siiflerings which can really bo alleviated to 
a large extent by wise and well-sustained combination of 
efforts. Tins consideration should give a firmness and 
dignity of bearing, to which Humanity could never attain 
(luring her period of infancy. Those who look wisely 
into the future of society will feel that the conception of 
man becoming, without fear or boast, the arbiter, within 
certain limits, of his own destiny, has in it something 
far more satisfying than the old belief in l^rovidence, 
which implied our remaining passive. Social union will 
be strengthened by the conception, because every one will 
see that union forms our principal resource against the 
miseries of human life. And while it calls out our noblest 
sympathies, it impresses us more strongly with the impor- 
tance of high intellectual culture^ being itself the object 
for which siu'li culture is required. These important re- 
sults have been ever on the increase in modern times ; 
yet hitherto tlnw lun'o been too limitc'd and casual to be 
appreciated rightly, except so far as we could anti(‘ipato 
the future of society by the light of sound historical 
priiKuples. Art, so far as it is yc^t organized, does not 
include tliat part of the economy of nature which, being 
the most modifiable, the most im])errect, and the most 
important of all, oiiglit on evc'ry ground to bo rc'garded as 
the principal object of Immaii exertions. Kvem iledieal 
Art, specially so called, is only just beginning to fr(Hi 
itself fnnn its primitive routine. And Social Art, whether 
moral or political, is plunged in routiiu^ so dec'ply that 
few stat('snaji admit the pc^ssibility of shaking it oif. Y(>*t 
of all the arts, it is the one wliich best admits of being 
reduced to a system ; and until this is done it will be im- 
])ossible to place on a rational basis all the rest ol‘ our 
practical liic. All these narrow views are due simply to 
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fictiouis admitting of no proof ; tlic Mctapliysical stage, 
characterised by the prevalence of personified abstractioixs 
or entities ; lastly, the Positive stage, based upon an exact 
,view of ttie ^'al facts of the case. The first, though 
purely provisional, is invariably the point from whicli we 
start ; the third is the only permanent or normal state ; 
the second has but a modifying or rather a solvent influ- 
ence, which qualifies it for regulating the transition from 
the first stage to the third. AVc begin with theological 
Imagination, tlience we pass tlirough metaphysical Dis- 
(!Ussion, and we end at last Avith positwe Demonstration. 
Thus by incans of this one general law we are enabled to 
take a comprehcnsiA’c and simultaneous view of the past, 
l^rcseiit, and future of Human it y. 

In my “System of Positive Philosophy,’' this law of 
Filiation has ahvays been associated Avith the hiAv of Clas- 
siticatiou, the a])plicatio]i of AA'liudi to Social Dynamics, 
furnishes tlie second element requisite for the theory of 
dcA'elopment. It fixes the order in AV'hich our diflercuit 
concM'ptions pass through each of these phases. That 
order, as is generally knoAvn, is determined by the de- 
creasing generality, or Avhat (!omes to the same thing, by 
the increasing complexity of the phenomena ; the more 
complex b^ing naturally dcqjendent uj^oii tliosc that are 
more' simple and less special. ^Vrranging the sciences 
according to this mutual relation, Ave lind them grouped 
naturally in six primary divisions : Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Physics, Chemistry, Diology, and Sociology. Each 
2)asses through the three phases of dcAelopment before 
the one succeeding it. AFithout continuous reference to 
this classiii(?ation the tlieory of develo23iiicnt AA^ould bo 
confused and a ague. 

The theory thus deriv’^ed from the combination of this 
second or statical laAV Avith the dynamical law of the 
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three stages, seems at first sight to include nothing hut 
the intellectual movement. But my previous remarks 
will have shown that this is enough to guarantee its 
applicability to social progress also ; since social progress 
has invariably depended on the growth of our funda- 
mental beliefs with regard to the economy that surrounds 
us. The li is torical portion of my Positive Pliilosophy^^ 
has proved an unbroken connection between tlie develop- 
ment of Activity and that of Speculation ; on the combined 
influence of these depends the development of Aflcction. 
The theory therefore requires no alteration : what is wanted 
is merely an additional statement explaining tlic phases of 
active, that is to say, of political development. Human 
^ctivity, as I have long since shown, passes successively 
through the stages of Ofiensive warfare, Defensive warfare, 
and Industry. The respective connection of tliese states 
with the preponderance of the theological, the metapliy- 
sicai, or the positive spirit leads at once to a complete 
explanation of history. Tt reprodu(?es in a systematic 
form the only historical conception which has become 
adopted by universal consent ; the division, namely, of 
history into Ancient, Medheval, and Modern. 

Thus the foundation of social science depends simply 
upon establishing the truth of this theory of development. 
We do this by combining the dynamic law, which is its 
distinctive feature, with the statical princijfle which ren- 
ders it coherent ; we then complete the theory by extend- 
ing it to practical life. All knowdedge is now brought 
within the sphere of Natural Philosophy ; and the pro- 
visional disiinction by which, since Aristotle and Plato, 
it has been so sharply demarcated from Moral Philoso- 
phy, ceases to exist. The Positive spirit, so long confined 
to the simpler inorganic phenomena, has now passed 
through its difficult course of probation. It extends to 
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a mo^e important and more intricate class of speculations, 
and disengages them for ever from all theological or me- 
taphysical influence. All our notions of truth are thus 
rendered homogeneous, and begin at once to converge 
towards a central principle. A firm objective basis is 
consequently laid down for that complete co-ordination of 
human existence towards which all sound Philosophy has 
ever tended, but which the want of adequate materials 
has hitherto made impossible. 

It will be felt, I think, that the principal By 
difficulty of the I’ositive Synthesis was met by SfogSi” iaws 
my discovery of the laws of development, if tions arc made 
we bear in mind that while that theory com- and^Thus^our 
plctes and co-ordinates the objective basis of satisfied 
the system, it at the same time holds it in gcr to free 
subordination to the subjective principle. It 
is under tlic influence of this moral principle that the 
whole philosophical construction should be carried on. 
The enquiry into the t)rder of the Universe is an indis- 
pensable task, and it comes necessarily within tlie pro- 
vince of the intellect ; but the intellect is too apt to aim 
in its pride at something beyond its proper function, 
which consists in unremitting service of the social sym- 
pathies. It would willingly escape from all control and 
follow its own bent towards speculative digressions ; a 
tcndeiKjy which is at present favoured by the undis- 
ciplined liabits of thouglit naturally due to the first rise 
of Positivism in its special departments. The influence 
of the moral principle is neci'ssary to recall it to its 
true function ; since if its investigations were allowed to 
assume an absolute character, and to recognise no limit, 
we should only be repeating in a scientific form many of 
the worst results of theological and metaphysical belief. 
The Universe is to be studied not for its own sake, but 
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for the sajee of Man or rather of Ilumaiiity. To study 
it in any other spirit would not only he immoral, hut also 
highly irrational. For, as statements of pure objective 
truth, our scientific theories can never be really satis- 
factory. They can only stilisfy ns from the subjective 
point of Anew ; that is, by limiting themselves to the 
treatment of such queslions as have some direct or in- 
direct influence OA'cr human life. Tt is for social fecliiig 
to determine these limits ; outside which our knowledge 
will always remain imperfect as well as useless, and this 
even in the case of the simplest phenomena ; as astro- 
nomy testifies. Were the influence of social feeling to 
be slackened, the Positive spirit Avould soon fall back to 
the subjects which were preferred during the period of 
its infancy ; subjects the most remote from human interest, 
and therefore also the easiest. Wliilo its probationary 
period lasted, it was natural to investigate all accessible 
problems without distinction; and this was often justified 
by the logical value of many problems that, scientifically 
speaking, were useless. But now that the Positive 
method has been sufficiently develo2)ed to be a2)plic'd 
exclusively to tlie j)urpose for Avhicli it was intended, 
there is no use whatever in j)rolonging the j)eriod of pro- 
bation by these idle exercises. Indeed the want of pur- 
pose and discipline in our researches is ra2:>idly assuming 
a reti’ograde character. Its tendency is to undo tlie chief 
results obtained by the spirit of detail during the time 
when that spirit was really essential to progress. 

Here, then, wc arc irnd by a serious difficulty. The 
construction of the objective basis for the l\jsitive syn- 
thesis inqxjses two conditions which seem, at first sight, 
inconipatiblo. On the one hand avc must allow the intel- 
lect to be free, or else wc shall not have the full benefit 
of its services ; and, on the other, we must control its- 
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fiatural tendency to unlimited digressions. ' The problem 
was insoluble, so long as the study of the mtural eco- 
jicmy did not include Sociology. But so soon as the 
Positive spirit extends to the treatment of social ques- 
tions, these at once take precedence of all others, and thus 
the moral point of view becomes paramount. Objective 
science, proceeding from without inwards, falls at last 
into natural harmony with the subjective or moral princi- 
ple, the superiority of wliicli it liad for sp long a time 
resisted. As a mere speculative question it may be con- 
sidered as proved to the satisfaction of every true thinkei% 
that the social point of view is logically and scientifically 
supremo over all others, being the only point from which 
all our scion title conceptions can be regarded as a whole. 
Yet its influence can never bo injurious to the progress 
of other Positives studies ; for these, whether for the sake 
of their method or of their sid)ject matter, will always 
continue to be* necessary as an introduction to the final 
scieiK'o. Iiuh'cd the Positive system gives the highest 
sanction and t lie most powerful stimulus to all preliminary 
sciences, b}' insisting on the relation whicli each of them 
bears to llu' great wliole, Humanity. 

Thus the foundation of social science boars out the state- 
ment made at the beginning of this work, that the intel- 
lect would, under l?ositi> ism, accept its proper position of 
subordination to the licart. The recognition of tliis, which 
is the subjective j^rinciple of Positivism, renders the con- 
struction of a complete system of human life possible. 
The antagonism which, since the close of the Middle Ages, 
has arisen between Peason and fYcling, was an anomalous 
though incvilablc condition. It is now for ever at an 
end ; and the only system whicii can leally satisfy tlie 
wants of our nature, individually or collectively, is there- 
fore ready for our acceptance. As long as the antagonism 
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existed, it was hopeless to expect that Social Sympatliy 
could do much to modify the preponderance of self-love 
in the affairs of life. But the case is different as soon as 
I reason and sympathy are brought into active co-opera- 
' tion. Separatclj^ their influence in our imperfect organ- 
ization is very feeble ; but combined it may extend inde- 
finitely. It will never, indeed, be able to do away with 
the fact that practical life must, to a large extent, be 
regulated by interested motives ; yet it may introduce a 
standard of morality inconceivably higher than any that 
has existed in the past, before these two modifying forces 
could be made to combine their action upon our stronger 
and lower instincts. 

Distinction Til ordcr lo givc a more preen’ so conception 
stract and Con- of the intellectual basis on wliicjh the system 
is the former of Positive Polity should rest, I must explain 
require^br tTie the gcucral principle by which it should be 
purpose before sliould be con filled to what is 

really indispensable to the construction of that IVility. 
Otherwise the intellect will be carried away, as it has 
been before, by its tendency to useless digressions. It 
will endeavour to extend the limits of its province; 
thereby escaping from the discipline imposed by social 
motives, and putting off‘ all attempts at moial stud social 
regeneration for a longer time than the construction of 
the philosophic basis for action really demands. Here 
we shall find a fresh proof of the iinporlanco of ray 
theory of development. By that discovery the intel- 
P^iiUal synthesis may be considered as having already 
reached the point from which the synthesis of affections 
may be at once begun ; and even that of actions, at least 
in its highest and most difficult part, morality properly 
so called. 

With the vhiw ol restricting the construction of the 
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objective basis within reasonable limits, there is this dis- 
tinction to be borne in mind. In the Order of Nature, 
there are two classes of laws ; those that are simple or 
Abstract, those that are compound or Concrete. In my 
work on Positive Philosophy,^^ the distinction has been 
thoroughly established, and frequent use has been made 
of it. It will be sufficient here to point out its origin 
and the method of applying it. 

Positive science may deal either with objects themselves 
as they exist, or with the separate phenomena that the 
objects exhibit. Of course we can only judge of an object 
by the sum of its phenomena ; but it is open to us either 
to examine a special class of phenomena abstracted from 
all the beings that exhibit it, or to take some special 
object, and cxaniine the whole concrete group of pheno- 
mena. In the latter case we shall be studying different 
systems of existence ; in the former, different modes of 
activity. As good an example of the distinction as can 
be given is that, already mentioned, of Meteorology. The 
fficts of weatlu'r arc evidently combinations of astronomi- 
cal, physical, chemical, biological, and even social phe- 
nomena ; ejicli of these classes requiring its own sojiarate 
theories. Were these abstract laws sufficiently well known 
to us, then the whole difficulty of the concrete j^i'oblem 
would be so to combine them, as to deduce the order in 
which eacli composite effect would follow. This, however, 
is a proc(*ss which seems to me so far beyond our feeble 
powers ol‘ deduction, that, even supposing our knowledge 
of the absti’act laws perfect, we should still be obliged to 
have recourse to the inductive method. 

Now llu^ investigation of the economy of iiature here 
contemplat(Hl is cn idmitly of the abstract kind. We de- 
compose that ecoTiomy into its primary phenomena, that 
is to say, into those \shich are not reducible to others. 
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These we range in classes ; each of which, notwithstand- 
ing the connection that exists between all, requires a 
separate inductive process ; for the existence of laws can- 
not he proved in any one of them by pure deduction. 
It is only with these simpler and more abstract relations 
that our synthesis is directly concerned : when those are 
established, tliey afford a rational groundwork for the 
more com2)osito and concrete researches. The great com- 
plexity of concrete relations makes it probable that we 
shall never be able to co-ordinate them perfectly. In that 
case the synthesis would always remain limited to abstract 
laws. But its true object, that of supplying an objective 
basis for tlie great synthesis of hiunan life, will ncme the 
less be attained. For this groundw'ork of abstract know- 
ledge Avould introduce harmony between all our mental 
conceptions, and thereby would make it possible to sys- 
1 tematizc our feelings and actions, which is the object of 
f all sound philosophy. The abstract study of nature is 
therelore all that is absolutely indispensable lor the estab- 
Hshinent of unity in human life. It serves as the foun- 
dation of all wise action; as llio jjrima, the 

nccesnity of which in the normal state of humanity was 
dimly foreseen by Bacon. When the abstract laws exhi- 
biting the various modes of activity have Ihh'Ii brought 
systematically before us, our practical knowledge of each 
special system of existence ceases to be purely empirical, 
though the greater number of concrete laws may still 
unknown. We find the best example of this triitli in the 
PMjst difficult and important subject of all, Sociology. 
J^no’^ledgo of the principal statical ^and dynamical laws 
of social cxisteiu:e is evidently sufficient for the purpose of 
systematizing tlie various aspects of private or public life, 
and thereby of rend(^riiig our condition far moi-e perfect. 
Should this knowledge be acquired, of which there is now 
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no dolibt, wc need not regret being unable to give a satis- 
factory explanation of every state of society tliat wc find 
existing throughout the world in all ages. The discipline 
of social feeling will check any foolish indulgence of the 
spirit of curiosity, and prevent the understanding from 
wasting its powers in useless spccidations ; for feeble as 
these powers are, it is from them that irumanity derives 
her most efficient means of contending against tlie defects 
of the External Order./ The discovery of the j^rincijial con- 
crete laws would no doubt be attended by the most benefi- 
cial results, moral as well as physical ; and this is the field 
ill which the science of the future will reap its richest 
harvest, lint such knowledge is not indispensable for our 
present purpose, wliicli is to form a complete synthesis of 
life, effecting for the final state of hiinianity what the 
theological synthesis effected for its primitive state. For 
this purpose Abstract jdiilosophy is uiuloubtedly sufficient. ; 
so that even supposing that Concrete philosophy should 
never become so perfect as we desire, social regeneration 
will still be possible. 

llcgarded under this more siinjilo aspect, our 
system of scientific knowledge is already so fai* 
elaborated, that all thinkers whose nature is 
siiffieiontl}' sympathetic may proceed without 
delay to tlio problem of moral regeneration ; a jiroblem 
which must prepare the way for that of political reor- 
gani/atlon. For we shall find that, the theory of develop- 
ment of which we have been speaking, when looked at 
from another point of view, condenses and systematises 
all our absti’act conceptions of the order of nature. 

This will be understood regarding all departments 
of our knowledge as being really component parts of one 
and the same science; the science of IIumanit3^ 
other seieiu'es are but the prelude or the development of 
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this. Before we can enter upon it directly, there are two 
subjects which it is necessary to investigate ; our external 
circumstances, and thc_ organization of our o^vn nature. 
Social life cannot be understood without hrst undersfahd- 
ing the medium in wdiich it is develoj)ed, and the beings 
who manifest it. We shall mate no progreSvS, therefore, 
in tlie final science until we have sufficient abstract know- 
ledge of the outer world and of individual life to define 
the influence of these laws on the special laws of social 
phenomena. And this is necessary from the logical as 
well as from the scientific point of view. Tlie feeble facul- 
ties of our intellect require to be trained for the more 
difficult speculations by practice in the easier. For the 
same reasons, the study of the inorganic world should 
take precedence of the organic. For, in the first place, 
the laAVs of the more universal mode of existence have a 
prepoiidci'atiiig influence ov(‘r those of the moi’o special 
modes ; and in the second jdaeo it is clearly incumbent 
on us do begin the study of tlie Positive method with its 
simi)lest and most characteristic applications. I need not 
dwell further iqoon principles so fully established in my 
former work. 

Social Philosophy, therefore, ought on every ground to 
be preceded by Natural Philosophy in the ordinary sense 
of the word ; that is to say by the study of inorganic and 
organic nature. It is reserved for our own century to 
take in the whole scope of science ; but the commence- 
ment of these preparatory^ studies dates from tlie first 
astronomical discoveries of antiquity. Natural Pliilosophy 
was complied by the modern science of Biology, of which 
the ancients possessed nothing but a few” statical principles. 
The dependence of biological conditions upon astronomical 
is very certain. But these two sciences differ too much 
. rom each oiher and are two indirectly connected to give 
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US ail adequate conception of Natural Philosophy as a 
whole. It would be pushing the principle of condensation 
too fur to reduce it to these two terms. One connecting 
link was supplied by the science of Chemistry which arose 
in the middle ages. The natural succession of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and Biology leading gradually up to the final 
science, Sociology, made it possible to conceive more or less 
imperfectly of an intellectual synthesis. But the inter- 
position of Chemistry was not enough : because, though 
its relation to Biology was intimate, it was too remote from 
Astronomy. For want of understanding the mode in 
which astTonomical conditions really affected us, tlie ar- 
bitrar}' and (ihiniericial fancies of astrology were employed, 
though of course quite valueless except for this temporary 
purpose. In the seventeenth century, however, fho sci- 
ence of Physics, specially so called, was founded ; and a 
satisfactory arrangoment of scientific conceptions began to 
b(' formed. l*hysics included a scries of inorganic re- 
searches, tlui more general bi'anch of which bordered on 
Astronomy, the more special on Chemistry. To complete 
our vi(^w of the scientific hierarchy wc have now only to 
go back (o its origin, Mathematics; a class of specidations 
so simple and so general, that they j^assed at once and 
without etfort into the l\^sitive stage. AVithout- Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy was impossible : and they will always 
continue to be the starting point of IWtive education for 
the individual as they have been for the race. Fven 
under the most absolute theological influence they stimu- 
late the lk)sitive spirit to a certain degree of svstematic 
growth. From them it extends step by step to the sub- 
jects from ^vhich at first it had been most rigidly excluded. 

AVe see from these brief remarks that the series of the 
abstract sciences naturally arranges itself acebrding to the 
decrease in generality and the increase in complication. 
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We see the reason for the introduction of each member 
of the series, and the mutual connection between them. 
The classification is evidently the same as that before 
laid down in my theory of development. Tliat theory 
therefore may bo regarded, from the statical point of 
view, as furnishing a direct basis for the co-ordination 
of Absti-act conceptions, on which, as we have seen, tlie 
whole synthesis of human life depends. Tliat co-oi*dina- 
tion at oncie establishes unity in our intellectual opera- 
tions. Tt realizes the desire obscurely expressed by 
Bacon for a scala intellect us, a ladder of the understanding, 
by the aid of which our thoughts may pass witli ease from 
the lowest subjects to the highest, or vice versa, without 
weakening the sense of their continuous connection in 
nature. Each of the six terms of w’hich our seru's is 
coinposed is in its central portion quite distinct from the 
two acljoining links ; but it is closely related in its com- 
mencement to the preceding term, in its conclusion to the 
term w hich follows. A further proof of the homogencous- 
ness and continuity of the system is that the same prin- 
ciple of classification, when applied more closc'ly, enables 
us to arrange the various theories of w^hich each scienc(^ 
consists. For example, the three great orders of mathe- 
matical speculations, Arithmetic, G comet ly, and Me- 
chanics, follow the same law of classification as that by 
which the entire scale is regulated. And I have showm 
in my ‘^Positive Philosophy’^ that the same holds good of 
the other sciences. As a whole, therefore, the series is 
the most concise summary that can bo formed of the vast 
range of Abstract truth ; and conversely, all rational re- 
searches of a special kind result in some partial develop- 
ment of this series. Each term in it requires its own 
special priicesscs of induction ; yet in each wc reason 
d )ductively irom the preceding terra, a method wdiich will 
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unfor* iinatoly still remain in it, it is a radical obstacle to 
all sound social and even intellectual organization. I 
Lave long ago repudiated all philosophical or historical 
connecjtion between Positivism and what is called Atheism. 
But it is desirable to expose the error somewhat more 
clearly. 

Atheism, even from the intellectual point of view, is a 
very imperfect form of emancipation ; for its tendency is 
to prolong the metaphysical stage indefinitely, by con- 
tinuing to seek for new solutions of Theological problems, 
instead of setting aside all inaccessible researches on the 
ground of their utter inutility. Tlie true Positive spirit 
consists in substituting the study of the invariable Laws 
of phenomena, for that of their so-called Causes, whether 
proximate or primary ; in a word, in studying the Hoio 
instead of tlui Whtj, Now this is wholly incompatible 
with the ambitions and visionary attempts of Atheism to 
explaift the formation of the Universe, the origin of 
animal life, etc. The Positivist eomjiaring the various 
phases of human sjieculation, looks upon those scientific 
chimeras as far less valuable even from the intellectual 
point of view than the first spontaneous inspirations of 
primeval times. The principle of Theology is to ex 2 :)lain 
everything by supernatural Wills, That principle can 
never be set aside until wo acknowledge tlie search for 
Causes to be beyond our reach, and limit ourselves to the 
:?i(ledge of Laws. As long as men persist in attempt- 
su^i.nswcr the insoluble questions v hich occupied the 
hi.st% of the childhood of onr race, by far the more 
Histoj^an is to do as was don(' then, that is, simply to 
A t}i^;]^la3^ to the imagination. Those spontaneous 
the a^taduuUy faUen into disuse, not because they 
which fulfif^p^noved, but because nuiukind has become 
certainly be want.; and Iho scope of its 

objective basis ^ 
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powers, and lias gradually given an entirely luw direction 
to its specula! ive eiforts. If we insist upon penetrating 
the unattainable niystery of the essential Cause that pro- 
duces phononiona, there is no hypothesis more satisfactory 
than that they proceed from Wills dwelling in them or 
outside them ; an hypothesis which assimilates them to 
the effect produced by the desires which exist within our- 
selves. Were it not for the pride induced by metaphysical 
and scientific studies, it woidd be inconceivable that, any 
atheist, modei'ii or ancient, should have believc'd that his 
vague hypotheses on such a subject were preferable to this 
direct mode of (‘xplaiiation. And it was the only mode 
which really satisfied tlie reason, until men began to see 
the utter inanity and inutility of all search for absolute 
truth. Tlie Order of Nature is doubtless very imperfect 
in every r(^spcct ; but its production is far more (‘onipati- 
ble with the hypothesis of an intelligent Will than with 
that (d a blind mechanism. Persistent atheists llierefore 
would seem to Ix' tlie most illogical of tlu'ologists : because 
they occupy tlnanselves with theological problems, and 
yet reject the only appropriate inethod of handling them. 
But the fact is tluit pure Atheism even in the present day 
is very rare. What is called Atheism is usually a phase of 
Pantheism, which is really nothing but a ivlapse disguised 
under leariu'd tcTins, into a vague and abstract form of 
Fetichisrn. And it is not impossible that it may lead to 
the reproduction in one form or other of every theological 
pha.so, as soon as tlie (‘hech wliit^h modern society s'* 
imposes on metaphysical extravagance, has become 
what wcakcaied. The adojjtion of su(‘h theories as 
facdory system belief, indicates a very exaggud 
rather fnlse view of intellectual requirements, aa-te 
insulhehait rtx.o unit ion of* moral and social wicen- 
generally connected with the visioiiury but who 
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tcn(icii<‘i(\s of ambitious thinkers to uphold what they call 
the cirii>ire of llcason. In the moral sphere, it forms a 
sort of basis for the degrading fallacies of modern meta- 
pliysicians as to the absolute preponderance of self-interest. 
Politically, its tendency is to unlimited prolongation of the 
revolutionary position : its spirit is* that of blind hatred 
to the past : and it resists all attempts to explain it on 
Positive j)riuei])lo.s, witli the view of disclosing the future. 
Atheism, 1herefoi’c‘, is not likely to lead to Positivism ex- 
cept in those who pass through it rapidly as the last and 
most short-lived of nudaphysical phases. And the wide 
dilfusiou of tlie seientitie, sjhrit in the present day makes 
this passage so ('asy that to arrive at maturity without 
a(icomplislnng it, is a symptom of a certain mental weak- 
ness, wliieh is olhai connected with moral insufhciency, 
and is very ineomjiatible with Ihxsitivism. Negation oilers 
but a feeble and precarious basis for union : and disbidief 
in Moiiotheisiu is of itsdf no better jiroof of a mind tit to 
grapple with tlu' questions of the day than disbelief in 
Polytlu'ism or Peticliisnu which no one would maintain to 
be an ade(]uate ground I’or claiming intellectual sympathy, 
^riie atheistic phase imh'od was not really necessary, ex- 
<*ept for tlie rtvolut ionists of the last century who took the 
lead in the movt'meiit towards radical regeneration of 
society. The necessity has already ceased; lor tlie de- 
cayed condition of tlie old system makes tlie need of re- 
oneration palpidiJo to all. Persistence in anarchy, and 
^^p.isrn is the most characteristic symptom of anarchy, is 
mind more unfavourable to tlie organic spirit, 
ratioi^;^^ '^ight by this time to huAC (established its influence, 
trive j«pfi.re adhesion to tlie old foiins. This latter is of 
beliefs 'tractive : hut at least it dues not hinder us from 
have bee '^ ittentiou upon tlie great social prohloin. Tn- 
morc us to do so : because it forces the neiv philo- 
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Sophy to tlirow aside every weapon of attack against the 
older faith except its own higher capacity of satisfying 
our moral and social wants. But in the Atheism main- 
tained by many meiapliysicians and scientific men of the 
present day, ]N)sitivism, instead of wholesome rivalry of 
this kind, will meet with nothing but barren resistance. 
Anti-theological as such men may be, they feel unmixed re- 
pugnance for any attempts at social regeneration, although 
theii’ efforts in the last century had to some extent pre- 
pared the way for it. Far, then, from counting upon their 
support, Ih^sltivisis jiiust expect to find Ihoni hostile: 
althougli from tlie incoherence of their opinions it will 
not be diifi(riilt to reclaim those of them wliose eri’ors are 
not essentially due to pride. 

Matcriaii.sai The charge of Materialism which is often 
encroachment'' made ugaiiist Positivc philosophy is of more 
.^icnccs 0^1110 importance. It originates hi the cinirse of 
mi scientific study upon wliich the Positive System 
is based. In answering the charge, T need not 
rectifies. oiitor iiito aiiy discussion of impenetrable mys- 
teries. Our theory of development will enable us to see 
distinctly the real ground ol* the confusion that exists 
upon the subject. 

Positivc science was for a long time limited to tlie 
8 im])lest subjects : it could not reach the highest excH'.pt 
by a natural scales of intermediate steps. As each of 
these steps is taken, the student is apt to be influciicc'd ir 
strongly by the methods and results of the preceding ‘ 
.Here, as it seems to mo, lies the real source of tlifj 
tific* error which men have instinctively blamecj 
teriallsm. The name is just, because the tend^^ 
cated is one wliich de^Tade.s the higher subiect!''^ 
by conloimdiug them with the lower. It avus Z' 
sible that ihis usurpation by one science of t^ 
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anotiM^r should liavc been wholly avoided. For since the 
more special phenomena do really depend upon the more 
general, it is perfectly legitimate for each science to exer- 
cise a certain deductive influonce ujioii that wliich follows 
it ill the scale. By such influence the special inductions 
of that science were rendered more coherent. Tbc result, 
however, is that each of the sciences has to undergo a long 
struggle against the encroachments of the one preceding 
it ; a struggle which even in the case of the subjects 
whicli have been studied longest, is not yet over. Nor 
can it entirely ci'aso until the controlling influeiufo of 
sound philosophy be established over the whole scale, 
introducing juster views of the relations of its several j)arts, 
about wliich at present there is such irratlbnal confusion. 
Thus it appears that ISlatiTialism is a danger inherent in 
the mode in which the scientific studies necessary as a 
preparation for IVsitivisni were pursued. Each science 
tended to absorb tlie one next to it, on the ground of 
having reaclu'd the J^ositive stage earlier and more 
thoroughly. The evil then is really deepiT and more 
extensive than is imagined by most of those who deplore 
it. It passes generally unnoticed ex(‘e])t in the highest 
class ol* subjects. These doubtless are more si'riously 
aflected, inasmuch as they undergo the encroaching pro- 
cess from all the rest; but w'c llnd the same thing in 
ditferent degrees, in every st('p of the scieiitilic scale. 
Even the lowest stop, j\Udhematics, is no exception, 
mpJigh its position would seem at first siglit to exeni])t it. 


't^h^ave ohilosophic eye there is ^Materialism in the common 
p tcy of mathematicians at the present day to absorb 
^eptf y or Mechanics into the Calculus, as well as in the 
b d^efs eucroachiiieiiis of iSIathematics upon Ifliysics, 

have bee ^ Chemistry, of Chemistry, which is more 

1 ’isfi)on Biology, or lastly in iho coimnon tendency of 
more enU^^* . 
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the best bioIoi>is<s <o look upon Sociology as a mere corol- 
lary of their own science. In all ilicso enses it is the same 
fundamental error : that is, an exaggerated use of deductive 
reasouiim* ; ami in all it is attended with the same result ; 
that the higher studies are in constant dangtT of being 
disorganized by the indiscriminate apidication of the 
lower. All scicmtitic specialists at the jiresent time are 
more or less materialists, according as the phenomena 
they study are more or less simple and general. Geome- 
tricians, thereibre, are more liable to the error than any 
others ; they all aim consciously or othei’wise at a syn- 
thesis in whi(‘h the most elementary studies, those of 
Number, Space, and Motion, are made to rc'gulati' all the 
rest. Jlut the biologists who resist this encroachment 
most energetically, are often guilty of the same mistake. 
They not unfreipiently attempt, for instance, to explain all 
sociologu'al facts by tlie influence of climate and race, 
which are purely secemdary ; thus showing’ thcar ignoi’anco 
of tlie fundaimuital laws of Sociology, u hich can only be 
discovcu’c'd by a series of direct inductions IVom liistory. 

This })hilosopliical estimate of ^latei ialism c'xplains how 
it is that it lias been brought as a chai’gi' agaiiiNt I\)si- 
tivism, and at the samci tinier ])rov(\s tlu' dec'p injustice of 
the charge. IVsitivism, far from couiitcmancing so dan- 
gerous an error, is, as we have seen, the oidy pliilosojdiy 
which can roinplctrly remove if. The (uroi* arises from 
certain tcaidcnicies which are in tliemselvc's legitimate, but 
which have hecii carried too far; and Positivism satis'* 
these* tcnclencic’s in their due measure. Hitherto th 
has rcanainc'd uncljcckc’d, except by tlie tlicjologicjc' 
physical s])irit, wliicli, by giving rise* to Avhat i 
Spiritualism, i\as renden'd a. very valuable', serv' 
useful as it Irjs bc'cn, it could not ai rcst the? acti 
of Material ism, which has assumed in the eyc's/ 
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thilikers something of a progressive character, from having 
been so long connected witli the cause of resistance to a 
retrograde system. Notwithstanding all the protests of 
the spiritualists, the lower sciences have encroached upon 
the higher to an extent that seriously impairs their inde- 
pendence and their value. Hut Positivism meets the dif- 
ficulty far more effectually. It satisfies and reconciles all 
that is really tenable in the rival claims of both Materi- 
alism and Spiritualism ; and, having done this, it discards 
them both. It holds the one to be as dangerous to Order 
as the oIIku' to Ih’ogress. This result is an immediate con- 
se(jiience of the establishment of the eTicyclopicdie scale, in 
which ea(‘h science retains its own proper sphere of in- 
duction, while decluctively it remains subordinate to the 
science which iirccedes it. Hut what really decides the 
matter is the fact that such ])aramount importance, both 
logi(*ally ami scientllically, is giv(m by Positive Philosojdiy 
to social qiu'stiojis. For these are the (juestions in which 
the infiueuce of ^laterialism is most mischievous, and also 
in which it is most t^asily introdu(*ed. A system therefore 
Avhich gives them the precedence o\er all other questions 
must hold ^fa.terialism to be (juite as obstructive as Spiri- 
tualism, since both are alike an obstacle to the progress of 
that science for the sake of which all other sciences arc 


studied. F urther advance in the work of social regenera- 
tion implies the elimination of both of them, because it 
cannot proceed without exact knoAvledge of the laws of 
moral and social ]jhcnomena. In the next chapter 1 shall 


itt^'^v^' to speak ol* the mischievous oilbets of Materialism 
itioi^^^ the Art oi* practice of socdal litb. It leads to a mis- 
Option of the most fundamental principle of that Art, 
hed^efs systematic separath)n of spiritual and temporal 

Inve bee' maintain tluil separation, to carry out on a 
more basis the admiiable attempt made in the 
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Middle Ages by the Catholic Church, is the most important 
of political questions. Thus the antagonism of Positivism 
to Materialism rests upon j)olitieal no less than upon phi- 
losophical gTounds. 

With tlie view of securing a dispassionate consideration 
of this subject, and of avoiding all confusion, 1 have laid 
no stress upon the (charge of immorality that is so often 
brouglit against Materialism. The rej)roach, even wlien 
made sincerely, is constantly belied by exj)erienco. In- 
deed it is inconsistent with all that we know of human 
nature. Cur opinions, whether right or wrong, liave not, 
fortunately, tlui absolute power over our feelings and con- 
duct which is commonly attributed to them. ^Materialism 
has been provisionally conneeted with the whole move- 
ment of emancipation, and it has there tore often been 
found ill common with the noblest aspirations. That con- 
nection, however, has now ceased ; and it must bo owned 
that even in the most favourable eases this error, ])ure]y 
intellectual though it he, has to a (unlain (‘xt('ut always 
cheeked the free play of our nobler instincts, hy leading 
men to ignore or mis<.‘onceive moral phenomena, nhieli 
wore left unexplained by its crude liypotbesis. Cabaiiis 
gave a striking example of tliis tendeney in his unfor- 
tunate attack upon inediicvul eJnValry. (iihanis was a 
philosopher wlio.se moral nature was as pure and sympa- 
thetic as his intellect was elevated and enlarged. Yet the 
materialism of his day liad cut indy blinded him to the 
beneficial results of the attempts made by tlio most ener- 
getic of our ance.stors to institute the Worship of Woman. 

Wo have now examined the two principal charges 
brought against the lk)sitivo system, and we have found 
that the\ apply mc'rely to the unsystematic state in which 
^ Positive priuciplc>s are first introduced. But the system 
: is also a(xused of Fatalism and of Ojitimism ; charges on 
1 
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whicii it will not be necessary to dwell at great length, 
because, though frequently made, they are not difficult to 
refute. 

The charge of Fatalism has accompanied every Nor is posi- 
fresh extension of Positive science, from its since it asserts 
first beginnings. Nor is this surprising ; for Order to bo 

. • n j P modifiable. 

when any senes oi phenomena passes from the 
dominion of Wills, whether modified by metaphjjsical ab- 
stractions or not, to the dominion of Laws, the regularity 
of the latter contrasts so strongly with the instability of 
the former, as to present an appearance of fatality, which 
nothing but a very careful examination of the real cha- 
racter of scientific truth can dissipate. And the error is 
the more likely to occur from the fact that our first t\q)es 
of natural laws arc derived from the phenomena of the 
lieaveiily bodies. Tlieso, being wholly beyond our inter- 
f('r('n(*e, always suggest the notion of absolute necessity, a 
notion which it is difficult to prevent from extending to 
mor(^ conij)lex ]jhenomena, as soon as they are brought 
witliin tlio reacli of (lie l^oaitive method. And it is quite 
triu' that Positivism holds the Order of Nature to be in its 
primary aspects stri(!tly invariable. All variations, whether 
spontaneous or artificial, are only transient and of secon- 
dary import. Tile conception of unlimited A^ariations 
would in fact be equivalent to the rejection of Jjiiw alto- 
gether. Put while til is accounts for the fact that every 
ncAv Positive theory is accused of Fatalism, it is equally 
clear that blind persistence in the accusation shows a very 
shallow coiK^eption of what Positivism really is. For un- 
changeable as the Order of Nature is in its main aspects, 
yet all plienomcna, except those ot Astionomy, admit of 
being modified in their sccomiary relations, and this the 
more as they are more complicated. The Positive spiiit, 
when confined Lo the subjects of Mathematics and Astro- 
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noray, was inevitably fatalist; but tliis ceased to be tbe 
case when it extended to Physics and Chemistry, and espe- 
cially to Biolo^^y, where the margin of variation is very 
considerable. Now that it embraces Social phenomena, 
the reproach, liowever it may have been once deserved, 
should be heard no longer, since these plienomciia, which 
will for tlie future form its princij)al field, admit of larger 
modificafion than any others, and that chit‘fly by our own 
intervention. It is obvious then that Positivism, far from 
encouraging indolence, stimulates us to action, especially 
to social action, far more energetically than any Theolo- 
gical docirin(\ It removes all groundless scru])les, and 
prevents us from having recourse to (‘himeras. It en- 
courages our (efforts everywhere, except Avliere they are 
manifestly useless. 

Tho rhartre I'or tlio (‘luirgc of Optimism tlunv is even less 
appiics^o rhf- ground than for that of Fatalism. The latter 

olo>y ratliiT ' , . ^ ^ i ‘ii .1 

thantoPositiv- wus, to u certain extent, connected with the 
ism. The I’oi'i- . « i i j / x ' 

tivist jiwisis rise ol the Positive spirit; but Optimism is 
actions siuiply *1 rcsidt of Theology ; and its influence 

jut(W .jiways be(*n decreasing with tlu^ growth of 
iriinatfiy. IVsitivisiu. Astroiioniical hews, it is true, sug- 
gest the idea of perfeetion as naturally as tliat of m'e.es- 
sity. On the other hand, tluar great simplicity places the 
defects of the Order of Nature in so clear a light, that 
optimists would never liav<i souglit tlieir ai’guments in 
astronomy, were it not that the first elements of the 
science had to be worked out under the influiaice of ]\Iono- 
theism, a system which involved the hypotht'sis of abso- 
lute wisdom. Hut by the theory of deyelopment on wliich 
the Positive synthesis is here made to rest, Ojilimism is 
disoai'ded as w(^1l as h^atalism, in the direct proportion of 
the intricacy oi the phenomena. It is in tlie most intri- 
cate that the defects of Nature, as well as the power of 
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mollifying them, become most manifest. With regard, 
therefore, to social phenomena, the most complex of all, 
both charges are utterly misplaced. Any optimistic ten- 
dencies that writers on soctiul subjects nujy display, must 
be due to the fact that their education has not been such 
as to leach them the nature and conditions of the true 
scienlific spirit, h^or want of sound logical training, great 
misuse has been made in our own time of a propei’ty pecu- 
liar to social phenomena. It is that we iind in them a 
greater amount ol‘ sj^ontaneous wisdom than might have 
been ('xpected from tlieir complexit3C It would be a mis- 
take, liowever, to suppose this wisdom perfect. The phe- 
nomena in (|ii('stion are those of iiitelligerit bi'ings who are 
ahvaj's occaipic'd in amending the defeids of their eeono^n\^ 
It is obvious, tlicTefore, that thej" will show loss imperfec- 
tion than if, in a (‘ase equally complicated, the agents 
could have Ix'cn blind. The standard by which to judge 
of action is alway s to be taken relatively to the social state 
in which the aition takes place. Therefore all historical 
])ositions and changes must have at least some grounds of 
justitication ; otherwise tlic'y would bo totally incompre- 
h(‘nsibl(‘, because inconsisti'iit with the nature of the agents 
and of the actions performed by them. Now this naturally 
fosters V dangerous tendency to Optimism in all tliinkers, 
who, wliatever their powers may he, have not passed 
tljrougli any strict sciciiiitic training, and liavc' conse- 
quently never cast otf mctapln\sical and theological modes 
of thouglit in the liiglier suhjeids. Because evoiy govern- 
moiit sliows a certain adaptation to the civilization of its 
time, they make tlie loose assertion that the adaptation is 
perfect ; a conception which is of course chimerical. But 
it is unjust to charge Positi^ism with errors whicdi are 
evidently contrary to its true spirit, and merely due to 
the wuint of l(»gical and sciontitic training in those who 
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have hitherto engaged in the study of social questions. 
The object of Sociology is to exphiiu all historical facts; 

' not to justify them indiscriminately, as is done by those 
who are unable to distinguish the influence of the agent 
from that of surrounding circumstances. 

The word Oil rcvicwing this brief sketch of the intcl- 
notes all the lectual character of Positivism, it will be seen 
lec'tiiai attri- that all its csseiitial attributes are summed up 
nithnliteiy ill tliG woitI Positivc, wliicli I applied to the 
siVnificaueo. iiew pliilosopliy at its outset. All the lan- 
guages of Western Kuropc agree in understanding by this 
, word and its derivatives the two qualities of r calif [/ and 
: iifiofulness. Combining these, we get at once an adequate 
: definition of the true philosophic spirit, which, alter all, 
^ is nothing but good sense generalized and put into a sys-^ 
tomatic form. The term also implies in all Kuropc'an lan- 
guages, certainty and jirecision, qualities by wliich the in- 
tellect of modern nations is markedly distinguished from 
that of antiquity. Again, the ordinary acce])tation of the 
term implies a directly organic tendency. ]Now the meta- 
physical spirit is incapable of organizing ; it can only 
criticise. This distinguishes it from tlu? lN)sitive spirit, 
although for a time they had a common spluuT^ ol‘ action. 
By speaking of Positivism as organic, W(‘ imply that it 
has a social purpose ; that purpose being to supersede The- 
ology in the spiritual direction of the human race. 

P)ut the word will bear yet a further meaning. The 
organic character of the system leads us naturally to 
another of its attributes, namely its invariable rclatirity. 
Modern thinkers will never rise above that critical posi- 
ticn which they have hitherto taken up towards the past, 
except by repudiating all absolute principles. This last 
meaning is more latent than the others, but is rc'ally con- 
tained in the teim. It will soon become generally ao- 
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•cep ted, and the word Positive will be understood to mean 
relative as much as it now means organic^ precise, certain, 
useful y and real, Tims the highest attributes of human 
wisdom have, with one exception, been gradually con- 
densed into a single expressive term. All that is now 
wanting„is that the word should denote what at first could 
form no ffic meaning, the union of moral with 

intellectual qualilics. At pi'cseni., only the latter are in- 
cluded ; but the course of modern progress makes it cer- 
tain lhat the conception implied by the word Positive, 
will ultimately have a more direct reference to the heart 
than to tlu^ understanding. For it will soon be felt by all 
that the tendeiK'y <^f I'ositivism, and that by virtue of its 
primary characteristic, realit}^ is to make Feeling syste- 
matically supreme over lieason as well as over Activity^ 
After all, the change (consists simply in realising the full 
etyitiological value of the word Philosophy , For it was 
impossible to realize it until moral and mental conditions 
had been nn'cncilcd ; and this has been now done by the 
foundation of a Positive science of society. , 
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THE SOCIAL ASPECT OE ITISITIVISM, AS SHOWN PY ITS 
CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENT OF WESTERN EUROPE, 


As the chief characteristic of Positive Philosophy is 
the paramount importance that is given, and that on 
speculalivo grounds, fo social considerations, its efliciemjy 
for the purposes of practical life is involv('d in the very 
spirit of the system. Wlien this spirit is rightly under- 
stood, we find that it leads at once to an object tai’ higher 
tliari tliat of satisfying our scientific curiosity; the ol)j('(‘t, 
namely, of organizing human life. (y\)nv('rsely, this 
practical aspect of JVsitive lMnloso])hy oxercist's the most 
salutary influence upon its speendative eharaeder. Jly 
keeping constantly before us the neee.|sity of concen- 
trating all scientific effoffs upon the social object wliich 
constitutes their A'aliu', we take tli(‘ best jiossifilc' means of 
checking the tendency iniierent in all abstraert en(|uii*ies 
to degenerate into useless digressions. Put this general 
counoctlon between tbeory and praciii'o would not by 
itself be suflTicient for our purpose. It Avould be im])<)ssi- 
ble to s(‘cure tlie acceptanc(' of a mental discijiliiu', so noAV 
and so dlffi ult, wvre it not for consiikuations deprived from 
the general conditions of modtwn society ; considerations 
calculated to impress pbil<)S()]>bers Avilh a m(r;e dertinite 
sense of obligation to do their utmost towa?*ds satisfying 
t\e wants of the time. JJy thus arousing public sympa- 
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tliU s and showing that the success of Positivism is a 
mattei* of permanent and general importance, the co- 
herence of the system as well as the elevation of its aims 
will be placed beyond dispute. We have hitherto been 
regarding Positivism as the issue in which intelh^cluul 
devedoprnent necessarily results. We have now to view it 
from tlie social side; lor until we have done this, it is 
impossible to form a true coneepiioii of it. 

And to do this, all that is here nocessarv is The relation 

. j 1 1 • . 1*1*1 Positivism 

to point out the close relation in wliicJi tiie to tin* Fronch 
new })hilosophy stands to the whole course of ' 
the Frt'iich Revolution. Tliis revolution has now been 
agitating Western nations for sixty years. It is the linal 
issue of the vast transition through which wo luive been 
passing- during the live previous centuries. 

Ill tliis great (-risis there are naturally two primapal 
pliases ; of which only the first, or negative, phase has yet 
IxH'ii accomplished. Tn it we gave the last blow to the 
old system, but witliout arriving at any fixed and distinct 
[u-ospi'ct ol* the new. Tn the second or positive phase, 
which is at last bi-ginniiig, a basis for the new social state 
has to he constructed. The first phase led as its ultimate 
lesult to tlie formation of a sound philosophical system; 
and by this system the s<*eon(l phase' will h(' directc'd. It 
is this twofold conneetion which W(' are now' to consider. 

The strong reaction wliich was exercised Thpmsrative 
upon th(' iuleliect by the iirst great shock of 
rc'volution was absolutely necessary to rouse tiu~ 

and sustain ouv mental efforth in the searcli 
for u new' system. /o)r /lu; gi-eatest thiiike'rs 
of lh(' eighteenth cent iiry had been blindi'd to 
the true eharacler of tlu' new state by the elfete remnants 
of the old. And the shock was es])ecially necessary for 
tlie" {(nindation ol* soi-ial science. For tlie basis of that 
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science is the conception of human Progress, a conception 
f which nothing but the devolution could have brought 
forwiird into sufficient prominence. • 

Social Order was regarded by the ancients as stationary; 
and its theory under this provisional aspect was admirably 
sketeJied out by the great Aristotle. In this respect the 
case of Bociology resembles that of Biology. Tii Biology 
statical conceptions were attained without the least know- 
ledge of dynamical laws. Similarly, the social speculations 
of antiquity are cut i rely devoid of the conception of Pro- 
gress. Their historical field was too narrow to indicate 
any continuous movement of Humanity. It was not till 
the Middle Ages tliat this movement became sufficiently 
manifest to insijire the feeling that we were tending to- 
wards a state of increased perfection. It was tlien seen 
by all that Catholicism was superior to Polytheism and 
Judaism ; and this ^^'as afterwards contirrned by the cor- 
responding poliHcal improvement produced by sub- 
stitution of Feudalism for Homan government. (Jon fused 
as this first feeling of human Progress was, it was yet 
very intense and very largely diffused ; though it lost 
much of its vitality in the theological and metaphysical 
discussions of later centuries. It is here that we must 
look if wo would understand that ardour in llu^ caus(‘ of 
Progress which is pcc.uliar to the Wesh^n family of 
nations, and whi< h has been strong enough to check many 
sophistical delusions, especially in tlu^ (•ounlries where the 
noble aspirations of the Middle Agi*s have be(‘n h'ast im- 
paired by the metaphysical theories of Pi'otc'stanlisJii or 
Deism . 

But whatever the importance of this nascent feeling, it 
was very far from sufficient to establish tlie convictiem <^)f 
Progress as a f undtamental principle of human society. To 
demonsiraie any kind oj* jj^ogression, at least three terms 
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are requisite. Now the absolute character of theological 
philosophy, by which the comparison between Polytheism 
and Catholicism was instituted, prevented men from con- 
ceiving the bare possibility of any further stage. The 
limits of perfection were supposed to have been reached 
by the mediaeval system, and beyond it there was nothing 
but the Christian Utopia of a future life. The decline of 
medioDval theology soon set the imagination free from any 
such obstacles ; but it led at the same time to a mental 
reaction which for a long time was unfavourable to the 
development of this first conception of Progress. It 
brought a feeling of blind antipathy to the Middle Ages. 
Almost all thinkers in their dislike of the (Catholic dogmas 
were seized with such irrational admiration for Antiquity 
as entirely to ignore tlie social superiority of the media) val 
system ; and it was only among the untaught masses, 
especially in the countries preserved from Protestantism, 
that any real feeling ol* this superiority was retained. It 
was not till tlie middle of the seventeenth century that 
modern tliink('rs began to dwell on the conception of Pro- 
gr(‘ss. It re-appeared then under a new" aspect. Con- 
clusive evidence' had by that time been furnished that tlu* 
more civilisc^d portion of our race had advanced in science 
and industry, and (‘ven, tliough not so unquestionably, in 
the fine arts. I hit tliesc aspects were only partial: and 
though they weiv undoubtedly the source ol* the more 
systematic views lu'ld by our own century u])on the sub- 
ject, they were not enough ti' di'iiionstrate the fact of a 
jirogression. And indei'd, from tlie social point of view, 
so far more important than any other, Progress seemed 
more doubtful than it had been in the Middle Ages. 

Hut this condition of o])inion was changed by the revo- 
lutionary shock wdiich im pilled Pniiice, the normal centre 
of Western Europe, to apply itself to the task of social 

5 
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regeneration. A tliird term of comparison, that is to say 
the type on \7hich modern society is being moulded, now 
presented itself; though it lay as yet in a distant and 
obscure future. Compared with the modioeval system it 
was seen to be an advance as great as that wliich justified 
our aiujcslors of chivalrous times in asserting superiority to 
their predecessors of antiquity. Until the destruction c^f 
Catholic Feudalism became an overt fact, its effete rem- 
nants had concealed the 2 )olitical future, and the facd of 
continuous j^rogress in society liad always remaiiu'd un- 
certain. Social phenomena have this peculiarity, that the 
object obscu vc'd undergoes a process of dev('lopment as 
well as and simultaneously with the observer. Now iqj 
to the time of tlie Uc'volution, political develo2)m(‘nt, on 
which the principal argununt for the theory of Progr(\ss 
must always be bast'd, corresjxmdt'd in its iinpt'rfection 
to the inca])acity of tlie scitntific s])irit to franu' the theory 
of it. A century ago, thiiiktTs of tlie gi*(‘atest eniiiK'iice 
wore iinabh' to conce ive of a rt'ally continuous progression: 
and Humanity, as they thought, Avas destined to move in 
circles or in osclllutions. l»ut under tlie intlucnce of the 
devolution a real sense of human elevclopimuit. has arisen 
spontaneously and A\ith more or h‘ss result, in minds of 
the most ordinary cast ; first in Franc(‘, and suhstMpu'iitly 
throughout the whoh' of Western Kurope. In this rc'sjx'ct 
the crisis has l)e('n most salutary; it has given us that 
mental courage as wdl as I'orce vrithout which the i*on- 
cejMion could mwer hav(‘ arisen. It is tlu^ basis of social 
scieiKx; and therefoiv of all ]\)sitiv(' Fhilosoidiy ; sinc(' it 
is only from the social asp('ct that Positive' Philosojihy 
admits of being viewed us a conncclod whole. Without 
the theojy of IVogiH'ss, the tlu'ory of Order, ( ven sup]>osing 
that it could be formed, would be iiiadequat(‘ as a basis for 
Sociology. It is essential that the two should be com- 
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bincci. The very fact that Progress, however viewed, is 
nothing but the dcvclopmciit of Order, sliews that Order 
cannot bo fully manifested without Progress, The de- 
pendence of Positivism upon the French devolution may 
now be understood more clearly. Nor was it by a merely 
fortuitous coincidence that by this time the introductory 
('oursc of scientific knowledge by which the mind is 
prcpaiH'd fur Positivism should liavc been sufficiently 
completed. 

Put we must here o])sorve that, beneficial as the in- 
telloctual reaction of tins great crisis undoubtedly was, its 
eflects could not be realised until tlie ardour of the roA'o- 
liit ionary s]urit liad been to some (‘vtent wc'akeiied. The 
dazzling light thrown upon the Future lor some lime 
obseiirc'd our vision of the Past. It diselosed, though 
obs(‘ur(dy, the third term of the social progi‘ession ; but 
it prcvenlc'd tis from fairly a2)prcciatiiig the second term. 
It e]ieourag(‘d that blind aversion to the Middle Ages, 
wliieli liad been Inspiivd by tlu^ (‘man(ij)atuig process of 
modern times ; a feeling winch liad once bet'iL necessary 
to iii(luc‘e us to abaiidou the old system. The su2)pressioii 
of this intermediate step would be as fatal to tlie eon- 
v‘ej)iif)U of Progress e.s the absence of tlie last ; bc'cause 
this last diiiiTs loo widely from the first to admit of any 
direct eom^^^nison with it. Uiglit views n])on the subject 
were ini2)ossibh‘ tlu refort' until lull justice' had been reu- 
(l(Ted to the Middle Ages, wbieli form at oiice tlie jxnut of 
union and oi* s('])aruti()n between ancient and mudcaii his- 
tory. Now it was quite iinjwssdde to do tliis as long as 
' e c xffiteiiu'iit of the first years of tlu revolution lasted. 
In this respecd the 2)hilosophi(*al rc'aelion, organised at the 
begiiinius: of our century bv” the great Do ^laLstie, was of 
material assistance in jmeparijig the true theory of Ib’O- 
gress. liis scliool was of' brief duration, ajid it vas no 
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doubt animated by a retrograde spirit ; but it will always 
be ranked among the necessary antecedents of the Positive 
system; although its works are now entirely superseded 
by the rise of the new philosophy, which in a more perfect 
form has embodied all their chief results. 

Wliat was required therefore for the discovery of Socio- 
logical laws, and for the establishment upon these laws of a 
sound philosophical s^^stem, was an intellect in the vigour 
of youtli, imbued with all the ardour of the revolution- 
ary spirit, and yet spontaneously assimilating all that was 
valuable in the attempts of the retrograde school to ap- 
preciate the historical importance of the Middle Ages. 
Tn this way and in no other could the true spirit of his- 
tory arise. For that spirit consists in the sense of human 
continuity, which had hitherto been felt by no one, not 
even by iny illustrioiis and unfortunate predecessor Con- 
dorcet. Meantime the genius of Gall was completing the 
recent attempts to systematize biology, by commendng 
the study of the internal fiiiudioiis of the bruin ; as fai* at 
least as these could be understood from the phenomena ot' 
individual as distinct from social development. And now 
I have explained the series of social and intelleetual con- 
ditions by which the discovery of‘ sociological laws, and 
consequently the foundation of Positivism, was lixed for 
the precise date at which I began my philosoj)hi('al (iareer : 
that is to say one genu'ration after the progressive dictator- 
ship of the Convention, and almost immediately after tin* 
fall of the re trograde tyranny of llonaparto. 

Thus it aj)pears that the revolutionary movement, and 
^hc long pr riod of reaction which succeeded it, were alik(‘ 
necessary, before the new general doctrine could be dis- 
tinctly conceived of as a whole. And if this preparatioi^ 
was needed for the establishment of Positivism as a philo- 
sophical system, far more needful was it for the recogni- 
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tion of its social value. For it guaranteed free exposition 
and discussion of opinion : and it led the public to look 
to Positivism as the system which contained in germ the 
ultimate solution of social problems. This is a point so 
obvious that we need not dwell upon it further. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the dependence of Posi- 
tivism upon the first phase of the Pevolution, we have 
now to consider it as the future guide of the second 
phase. 

It is often supposed that the dt^struction of gtructiveph^e 
the old regime was brought about by the 
Pevolution. But history when carefully ex- coiisiru^t faii- 
amined points to a very different conclusion. uctl ve 

It shows that the He volution was not the cause p^i^cipics. 
but tlic consequence of the utter dccomjiosition of the 
mediaeval system ; a process which had been going on for 
five conturios throughout Western Europe, and especially 
in France ; spontaneou.dy at first, and afterwards in a 
more systematic way. The Ilevolution, far from protract- 
ing the negative movement of previous centuries, was a 
bar to its further extension. It was a final outbreak in 
which men showed their irrevocable purpose of abandoning 
the old s;ystem altogether, and of proceeding at once to 
the task of entire reconstruction. The most conclusive 
proof of this intention was given by tlic abolition of 
royalty ; which had been the rallying point of all the 
decaying remnants of the old French constitution. But 
witli this exception, which only occupied the Convention 
during its first sitting, the constructive tendencies of the 
movement were apparent from its outset ; and they 
showed themselves still more charly as soon as the re- 
publican spirit had become predominant. It is obvious, 
however, that strong as these tendencies may have been, 
the first period of the Revolution produced results of an 
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extremely negative and destructive kind. In fact the 
movement was in this resjDect a failure. This is partly 
to be attributed to tlic pressing necessities of the hard 
struggle for national independence whicli France main- 
tained so gloriously against the combined attacks of the 
retrograde nations of Europe. But it is far more largely 
owing to the purely critic.al character of the metaphysical 
doctrines by Avhich the revolutionary spirit was at that 
time directed. 

The negative and the positive movements whioli have 
been going on in Western Europe since tlic elosci of the 
iliddle Ages, have been of course connected with each 
other. But. the former has necessarily advanced with 
greater rapidity tlian tlu' latter. The old system had so 
entirely dccliiUMl, that a d(‘sire for social regeneration liad 
become general, before the groundwork of tlie new system 
had befell sulKciently complet(‘d for its true cluira(*ter to 
be understood. As we Inave just seen, the doetrinci by 
wliicli social regeneration is now to be directed, could not 
have arisen previously to tlu^ Bovolution. The impuls(‘ 
which the Revolution gave to thought was indispensable 
to its formation. Here then was an insurmountable 
fatality by which men were foixH'd to make use of the 
critical ])rinciples which had beeni found scu'victaible in 
former struggles, as tlie only available instruments of 
construction. As soon as tlio old order had once been 
fairly abandoned, there was of course no utility whatever 
in the negative philosophy. But its doctrines had become 
familiar tr men’s minds, and its motto of ‘^Liberty giid 
E(piality,” was at that time the one most compatible with 
social progrt*ss. Thus tlie first stage of the revolutionary 
movement was accomplished under the influence of prin- 
'‘iples that );ad become obsolete, and that were quite in- 
adequate to the new task required of them. 
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For constructive purposes the revolutionary philosopliy 
was valueless ; except so far as it put forward a vague pro- 
gi*animc of the political future, founded on sentiment rather 
than conviction, and un accompanied by any explanation of 
the right mode of realizing it. In default of organic prin- 
ci])lcs the doctrines of the critical scliool were employed : 
and the result speedily showed their inherent tendency to 
anarchy ; a tendency as perilous to the germs of the new 
order as to the ruins of the old. The experiment was 
tri(‘d once for all, and it left such incffiiceable memories 
tliat it is not probable that an}^ serious attempt will be 
made to i‘epeat it. The incapacity for const riicl ion of the 
docti ine in which the revolutionary spirit had embodied 
itself was ])laced bc'yond the reach of doubt. The result 
was to im])r(‘ss every one with the deep urgent necessity 
for social renovation ; but the principles of that renovation 
were still left undetermined. 

In tills condition of philosophical and politi- voVuHon^fiom 
cal opinion, the necessity of Order was felt to 
be ])aramount, and a long period of reaction I'lisued. Dat- 
ing from the oilicial Deism introdiu^ed by liobesjherre, it 
reached its height under the aggressive system of Dona- 
part e, and. it- was fe''bly protracted, in spite of the peaee of 
l(Slo, by bis insignifieant sueeessors. Tbe only permanent 
result of this period was the historical and doctrinal evi- 
dence brought forward by De Maistre and liis school, of 
the social inutility of modern motapliysics, while at the 
same time tlnur intellec tual weakness was being proved by 
the suc(!essful attcni])ts of (Jabanis, and still more of 
to extend the Posit ivf» method to the highest biological 
questions. In all other jospects this elaborate attempt to 
prevent tbe final emancipation of Humanity proved a com- 
plete failure ; in fact, it led to a revival of tbe instinct of 
Progress. Strong antipathies were roused everywhere by 
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these fruitless efforts at reconstructing a system which had 
become so entirely obsolete, that even those who were 
labouring to rebuild it no longer understood its character 
or the conditions of its existence. 

A rc-awakeiiing of the revplutioqary spirit was then in- 
evitable ; and it took place as soon as peace was established, 
and the chief upholder of the retrograde system had been 
removed. The doctrines of negation were called back to 
life ; but very little illusion now remained as to their 
capacity for organizing. In want of something better, 
men accepted them as a means of resisting retrograde 
principles, just as these last had owed their apparent suc- 
cess to the necessity of checking the tendency to anarchy. 
xVmidst these fresh debates on worn-out subjects, the pub- 
lic soon became aware that a final solution of the question 
had not yet ai-iscn even in germ. It therefore concerned 
itself for little except the maiuteiiaiice of Order and 
Liberty ; conditions as indispensable for the free action 
of philosophy as for material prosperity. The wliole posi- 
tion was most favourable for the construction of a definite 
solution ; and it was, in fact, during the last phase of the 
retrograde movement tliat the elementary prin(‘iplc of a 
solution was furnished, by my disc(>very in 1822, of the 
two- fold law of iiiteUectual developmcitt. 

Political apparent indifference of the public, to 

existing parties seemed equally 
1848. devoid of insight into the political future, was 

at last mistaken by a blind government for tacit consent 
to its unwise schemes. The cause of Progress was in 
danger. Then came the memorable crisis of 1830, by 
which the system of reaction, introduced thirty-six years 
previously, was brought to an end. Tlio convictions which 
tuat system Iiisjured were indeed so superficial, that its 
supporters came of their own accord to disavow them, and 
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uphold in their own fashion the chief revolutionary doc- 
trines. These again were abandoned by their previous 
supporters on their accession to power. When the history 
of these times is written, nothing will give a clearer view 
of the revulsion of feeling on both sides, than the debates 
which took place on Liberty of Education. W^ithin a 
period of twenty years, it was alternately demanded and 
refused by both ; and this in behalf of the same principles, 
as they were called, though it was in reality a question of 
interest rather than principle on cither side. 

All previous convictions being thus thoroughly upset, 
more room was left for the instinctive feeling of the public ; 
and the question of reconciling the spirit of Order with 
that of Progress now came into prominence. It was the 
most important of all problems, and it was now placed in 
its true light. Jlut this only made the absence of a solu- 
tion more niaiiit'est ; and the principle of the solution 
existed nowhc'ro but in Positivism, which as yet was im- 
mature. All the opinions of the day had become alike 
utterly incompatible, both with Order and with Progress. 
Tlie Consi 'rvative school undertook to reconcile the two ; 
but it liad no constructive power; and the only result of 
its doctiMies Avas to give equal encouragement to anarchy 
and to reaction, so as to be able ahvays to neutralize the 
one by the other. The estahlishment of Constitutional 
Monarchy was noAV put forward as the ultimate issue of 
the great Pen elution. Jlut »xo one could seriously place 
any real (confidence in a system so alien to the whole 
character of Preiich history, oti'ering as it did nothing 
but a superficial and unwise imitation of a political anomaly 
(Essentially pcnculiar to Jhigland. 

The period then betAAoeu ]830 and 1848 may be re- 
garded as a natural pause in the political movement. The 
reaction which succeeded the original crisis had exhausted 
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; but file fiiuil or ox'gauic plmc of the lie volution was 
still delayed for want of detiuite principles to guide it. 
No cou(*e])<ion had been formed of it, except by a small 
number of ])hilosopluc minds who had taken tlieir stand 
upon the recently established laws of social science, and 
had found themselves able, witlioiit recourse to any chi- 
meri(*al views, to gain some general insight into tlie poli- 
tical future, of whi(^h Condorcet, my principal predeci'ssor, 
knew so little. Ihit it was impossible for the r(\generatiiig 
doctrine to spread more widely and to be acc('])ted as the 
peaceful solution of social problems, until a distinct rc'fu- 
latioii had been given of the false assertion so authorita- 
tively made that tlie parliamentary system was the ulti- 
mate issiK' of tlie Jte volution. This notion oneo destroyc'd, 
the work of spiritual reorganization should be left entirely 
to the free efforts of ind ('pendent thinkers. In these 
respects our last political change (1848) will have a(*(‘oni- 
jdisluvJ all that is reijuirod. 

The present Tliauk's 1o t h(‘ iiistiiictivc sciisc' and vijrour 

position, ISIS- . . , . 

i.s5(). Kepiib- ot our workiiig class(\s, trie reactionist l(‘anings 

licunism in- /. .i j i i i i i 

voivos the ot the t )rleaiiist governmiuit, winch had be- 

jrre.'it principle V ^*1 x x- i i 

of suborcliiiat- COlllC JlOStll(* to tIU' puipose lOl’ Wlucll it WaS 
ins Politics • • n • ,*, i i i i i i 

Morals. origiiialiy iiist itutcd, have at last brought about 
the final abolition of monarchy in IVancv. The ])rcstige 
of monarchy had long been lost, and it now only impeded 
Progress, without being of any ival bt'iiefit to Order. Py 
its fictitious supremacy it directly lihuh'rcd the work of 
spiritual reformation, whilst the measure of real j)owcr 
which it possessed was insufficient to control the wrct(‘hed 
political agitation maintained by animosities of a purely 
personal ( haractcr. 

Viewed lU'gatively, the principle of Pcpublicanism sums 
up the first phase of tlie llevolution. It precludes the j)Os- 
sibibty ot recurrence to Iloyalism, which, ever since the 
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second lialf of the reign of Louis XIV., lias been the rally- 
ing point of all reacitionist tendencies. Interpreting the 
principle in its positive sense, we may regard it as a direct 
ste]i towards tli(' final regeneration of socit^ty. By conso- 
(’ rating all him urn forc.i^s of Avhatcver kind to the general 
service of the i‘onimuniiy, rejiublicanism recognizes the 
docitrine of subordinating Politics to Morals. Of course it 
is as a feding ratlu'r than as a principle that this doctrine 
is at present adojited ; but it could not obtain acceptance 
in any other way ; and even when put forward in a more 
systematic shape, it is upon the aid ol* feeling that it will 
piincipally rely, as 1 have shown in tlu‘ pri'vious chapter. 
In this rt'spt'cl hhance has provc'd worthy of her position 
as the l(‘a(l(‘r of the great family of AVestorn nations, and 
has in )*('ahiy aln'ady entiTed upon the normal state. 
Without the intervention of any theological system, she 
has ass(‘rted the tru(‘< principle on which society should 
rest, a priuci]>le which originated in the Middle Ages under 
the impulse of ( htholicism ; but for the general acceptaiu'e 
of wliicl) a sounder philosophy and more suitable circum- 
stances Wi're lU'cessary. The direct tendency, then, of the 
FrcncJi 1\ (‘public is to sanction the fundannuital principle 
of Positivism, the piTpornhwanci', nami'ly, of Feeling ovt^r 
Intellect and Activity. Starting from this point, public 
opinion will sevm bi' (‘onvinced that the work of organiz- 
ing society on r(*]mblicau principles is one which can only 
be pcTformed b\ the new pliilosophy. 

The whole position brings inio fuller ])ro- 
minence the fundamental problem previously [ollciHiVord^^ 
])roposed, of reconciling Ch’di'r and Ih'ogress. Progress. 
The urgent necessity of doing so is aiknowhulgcd by all ; 
but the utter iiieapacity v»f auy of the existing schools of 
opinion to realize it becomes increasingly evident. The 
abolition of monarchy removes the most important obstacle 
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to social Progress : but at the same time it deprives us of 
the only remaining guarantee for public Order. Thus the 
time is doubly favourable to constructive tendencies ; yet 
at present tlicre arc no opinions which possess more than 
the purely negative value of checking, and that very im- 
perfectly, the error opposite to their own. In a position 
which guarantees Progress and compromises Order, it is 
naturally for the latter that the greatest anxiety is felt ; 
and we are still without any organ capable of systemati- 
cally defending it. Yet experience should have taught 
us how extremely fragile every government must be which 
is purely material, that is, which is based solely upon self- 
interest, and is destitute of sympathies and convictions. 
On the other hand, spiritual order is not to be hoped for 
at present in the absence of any doctrine which commands 
general respect. Even the social instinct is a force on the 
political value of which we cannot always rely ; for wlien 
not based on some definite principle, it not unfrequently 
becomes a source of disturbance. Hence, wc are driven 
back to the co:(?tinuance of a material system of govern- 
ment, although its inadequacy is iicknovvledged by all. 
In a republic, however, such a government cannot employ 
its most efficient instrument, corruption. It has to resort 
instead to repressive measures of a more or less transitory 
kind, every time tliat the danger of anarcdiy becoTiies too 
threatening. Tliese occasional measures, liowever, natur- 
ally proportion themselves to the necessities of the case. 
Thus, though Order is exposed to greater perils than Pro- 
gress, it Cun count on more powerful resourcies for its 
defence. Shortly after the publication of the first edition 
of this work, the extraordinary outbreak of June, 1848, 
proved that the republic could call into play, and, indeed, 
could push lo excess, in the cause of public Order, forces 
far greater than those of the monarchy. Thus royalty 
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no longer possesses that monopoly of preserving Order, 
which has hitherto induced a few sincere and thinking 
men to continue to support it ; and henceforth the sole 
political characteristic which it retains is that of obstruct- 
ing Progress. And yet by another reaction of this con- 
tradictory position of affairs, the monarchical party seems 
at present to have become the organ of resistance in behalf 
of material Order. Retrograde as its doctrines are, yet 
from their still retaining a certain organic tendency, the 
conservative instincts rally round them. To this the pro- 
gressive instincts offer no serious obstacle, their insuf- 
ficiency for the present needs being more or less distinctly 
recognised. It is not to the monarchical party, however, 
that we must look for conservative principles ; for in this 
quarter they are wholly abandoned, and unhesitating 
adoption of ewry revolutionary ])rinciple is resorted to as 
a mc^ans of retaining power ; so that the doctrines of the 
R<‘Volution Mould seem fated to close their existence in the 
retrograde camp. So urgent is the need of Order that we 
arc di iven to accept for the moment a ])arty Tvdiii'h has 
lost all its old convictions, and which had apparently be- 
come ('xtinct before the Republic began. Positivism and 
Positivism alone •*an disentangle and terminate this ano- 
malous position. The principle upon which it depends 
is manifestly this: As long as IVogrcss tends towards 
anarchy, so long wall Order continue to bo retrograde. 
Rut th(^ n^ti’ograde movemont never really attains its 
object : indeed its pi inciples are always neutralized by 
inconslsb'Tit coik essioiis. J udged by the boastful language 
of its leaders, >ve might imagine that it was destroying 
republicanism ; whereas the movement would not exist 
at all, hut lor the pe(*uliar <*ircu instances in which we are 
placed ; circumstances which are forced into greater pro- 
minence by the foolish opposition of most of the authori- 
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tics. As soon as the instinct of political improvement 
has placed itself under systematic guidance, its growth 
will bear down all resistance ; and then the reason of its 
present stagnation will be patent to all. 

It brin-s tiie A lid foi* tliis Tlicology is, iiiiawarcs, pre- 

mctaplivsical • Ti ^ i 

rovoiutioriiiry paring tJio Way. its apparent jm^ponderance 
discredit. places l^ositivisni in precisely that position 

which T wished for ten years ago. The two organic 
]irinciples can now be brought side by side, and their 
relative strength tested, witliout tlu^ eoni])Iication of any 
niela]diysical considerations. For the iucolu'rence of ineta- 
phvsiiail systems is now recognised, and they are tiiially 
decaying under the very polititad system which seiaued at 
one time lihi'ly to promote tludr aeceptan(‘C‘. ( Construction 
is sivn by all to Ik' tlu‘ thing wanted: and men ai'() ra])idly 
becoming’ awan' of tin* utter hollowness of all scdiools which 
continc tlu'msehes to jiroti'sts against the Ins! itutioiis 
th(‘ology, while admitting its e.sscutial prin(*ip](\s. So de- 
funct, ind<‘('d, 1 kiv(' tlu-se schools b(H.‘ome, that. thi'V can no 
longer fulfil (‘veii their old office of d(\struction. 'i’his lias 
fallen now as an ac(‘ossory task upon Fositivisin, whieli 
offers tlio only systcmiatic. guarant(*e against i*dtrogn'ssiou 
as well as against anarchy. Psychologists, slrlctly so 
called, have alrea<ly for the most ])url disa]>})ear('(l with 
the fall of const it lUional nionarcliy ; so close* is the rela- 
tion between these two impen-tations from Pj’oti'stant ism. 
It sef’ined likely tlierefoi’e that tlie ld(‘ologists, tlu'ir natural 
rivals, would regain their iiilluence with tin* pe'oph*. Ibit 
even they canimt win liae-k tlie coiitideaice' re'pose'el in them 
eluiing the gre'at Ke'vedution, because? tlie doctrine's in 
\'irtue‘ e)l‘ \>hic]i it was the^n gi\e*n are ne>w ,so utterly 
e'xploeh'd. I’he most aelvancoel e)f their number, unworthy 
succe'ssejr.s of the' school of Voltaire aud J lantern, have 
shown themselveH tliorouglily incujiablo cither morally or 
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intellectually of directing the second pluiso of the revolu- 
tion, which they arc hardly able to distinguish from the 
first phase. Formerly T had taken as their type a man of 
far superior merit, the noble Armand Carrel, whose death 
was such a grievous loss to the rejuiblican cause, liut he 
was a complete ex(‘('ption to the general rule. True republi- 
can convictions were impossible with men wlio had been 
schooled in parliana ntary intrigues, and Avho had directed 
or aided llui pertinacious olForts of the French press to 
reliabilitate tlie name of llona})arte. Tlieii* accession to 
powc'i* was fiitile ; for they could ouly maintain material 
ord(T by calling in llie retrograde party; and they soon 
became inert' auxiliaries of this party, disgracefully ab- 
juring all tluar ])liilosopliical convictions. There is one pro- 
cet'ding wliieli, tliougli it is but an episode in the course of 
cN'cnts, will idnays rtaiiain as a test of the true character 
i)f lliis unnatuved alliance. 1 allude to the Roman expe- 
dition of 1<S1!) ; a detestahle and (‘ontcunptible aet, ibr 
whi(‘]i just pt'iudtles will sp('edily bo imposi'd on all who 
\v('r(' accessory to it ; not to sjK'ak of the damnatory ver- 
dict of liisti;r\. Rut precisely tlie same hyjioeritieal oppo- 
site ai to prdfgress has been exhibited by the otluT class of 
DeRts, disciples that is, of Roiissean, who profess to 
ad()|)t l{oh('s])ierr('’s policy. 1 laving had no sliare in the 
g()\ ('I'linien i , they have not soentindy lost thc'ir hold ujion 
th(' [)eo])le ; Imt thev art* at the j)r(‘sent tinu* totally devoid 
of political (*ohei<.nce. Their vnld anarchy hi incompatible 
with the general tone of ft'eling maintained by tiio indus- 
trial aelivily, tlu* scientitic spiiit, and the e.stlu'tic culture 
of niodt'rn lift*. Tlu'se Ri«)ley.sor.s of the Giiillotiiu', as tliey 
may bt* called, whose snperticiel s(-[)hlsms would reduce 
exceptional outbreaks of i'.opuh.r fury into a cold-blooded 
system, soon found tiiemselves forced, for the sake of 
popularity, to sanction the law which very properly 
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abolished capital punishment for political offences. In the 
same way they are now obliged to disown the only real 
meaning of the red flag which serves to distinguish their 
party, too vague as it is for any other name. Equally 
wrong have they shown themselves in interpreting the 
tendencies of the working classes, from being so entirely 
taken up with questions of abstract rights. The people 
have allowed these ri gilts to be taken from them without 
a struggle whenever the cause of Order has seemed to 
require it ; yet they still persist, mechanically, in main- 
taining that it is on questions of this sort that the solution 
of all our difiiculties depends. Taking for their political 
ideal a short and anomalous period of our history which is 
never likely to recur, they are always attempting to sup- 
press liberty lor the sake of what they call progress. In 
a time of unchangeable peace they are the only real sup- 
porters of war. Their concejition of the organization of 
labour is simply to destroy the industrial liierarchy of 
capitalist and workman established in the IMiddle Ages ; 
and, in fact, in every respect these sopliisticail anarchists 
are utterly out of keeping with tlu' ecuitury in which they 
live. There are some, it is true, wlio still retain a measure 
of influence with the working (*lass('s, incapable and un- 
worthy though they are of tlu‘ir position. Ihit their 
credit is rapidly declining; and it is not likely to become 
dangerous at a time when political enthusiasm is no longer 
to be won by metaphysical ])r(*judices. The only effect 
really f>roduced b>^ this party of disorder, is to serve as a 
bugb(‘ar lor the benefit of the retrograde ])arty, who thus 
obtain official support from the middle class, in a way 
whicii is (juite contrary to all llui ])rinciples and habits 
of that class. It is very improbable that these foolish 
levellers will ever succc-etl to power. ^Should they do so, 
however, their reign will be short, and will soon result in 
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their final extinction ; liecause it will convince the people 
of their profound incapacity to direct the regeneration of 
Europe. The position of affairs, therefore, is now distinct 
and clear ; and it is leading men to withdraw their con- 
fidence from all Inetaph^^sical schools, as they had already 
witlidrawn it from theology. In this general discredit of 
all the old systciiLS the way becjornes clear for Positivism, 
the only school which harmonizes with the real tendeiici(‘s 
as well as with Ihe essential needs of the nineteenth 
century^r 

In this explanation of the recent position of Audit provif 
French affairs one point yet remains to be in- ccsitv 
sis ted on. AV"e have seen from the general powcr?H*booy 
course of the pliilosophical, and yet more of whose businesK 
tlie political, iuovt‘ment, the urgent necessity to^tcacdi^^prin- 
for a universal doctrine capable of checlving aloof from po- 

i* 1 • T 1 I.* litical action. 

cTron(‘t)us ;u*tion, and oi avoiding or moderating 
])o])nlar outbreaks. But there is anotlier need ctpially 
manifest, the lund of a spiritual power, witlioiit wbieli it 
would be uttmiy impossible to bring our philosopliy to 
beai upon practical life. Widely divergent as the various 
metaphysical st'cts arc, there is one point in which the\^ 
all s]>ont ir,eously agree ; that is, in repudiating the dis- 
finc(km between temporal and spiritual authority. This 
lias bet'll llie great revolutionary principle ever since the 
rourteentli ctTilury, and more especially sint'e the rise of 
Brott'sl autism. P originated in ropugnant'o to the me- 
dieval system. TIio so-calh'd phiios()pIi('rs of oiir time, 
wh(;ther iisyeliologi^ts or ideomgists, have, like their Greek 
pi*ed('(iessors, always aimed at a <*ompletc concentration oL 
all social powois; and they havt' «'V<'n spread this delusion 
among the students of s]ic -ial s< iences. At present tliere 
is no apprecialioi'i, exet^pt in the l^osilive system, of that 
instinctive sagacity which led all the great men of the 

e 
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Middle Ages to institute for the llrst time, the separation 
of moral from political authority. It was a masterpiece 
of human wisdom ; but it was premature, and could not 
bo permanently successful at a time wlien men were still 
governed on tlicological j^rinciples, and practical life still 
retained its military character. This separation of powers, 
on which the final organization of society will principally 
depend, is understood and valued nowhere but in the now 
school of philosophy, if we except the unconscious and tuent 
admiration for it which still exists in the countries from 
which Protestantism lias been excluded. From the outset 
of the llevolution, the pride of tlieorists lias always made 
them wish to become socially despotic ; a state of things 
to which they have ever looked forward as their politi- 
cal ideal. Public opinion has by this time grown far too 
enlightened to allow any practical realization of a notion 
at once so chimerical and so retrograde. Ihit public 
opinion not being as yet sulliciently organized, elibrts in 
tiiis direction are constantly being made. The longing 
among metaphysical reformers for practical as Avell as 
theoretical supremacy is now greater than ever ; because, 
from the changed state of affairs, tlxeir ambition is no 
longer limited to mere adiniiiistrativo functions. Their 
various views diverge so widely, and all lind so little 
sympathy in tlie 2:)ublic, that there is not inucli fear of 
tlieir over being able to check free discussion to any 
serious extent, by giving legal sanction to their own i)ur- 
ticular doelrine. 15ut quite enougli lias been uUem 2 )ted to 
convince every one how essentially desiiotic every tlicory 
of soci<dy must bo which opposes this fundamental jirln- 
ciple of modern polity, the iicrmuiient separation of s])i- 
ritual from temporal power. The disturbances caused 
by metaphysical ambition corrohorale, then, tnc view urged 
so conclusively by the adherents of the new school, that 
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this division of powers is equally essential to Order and 
to Progress. If Positivist tliinkers continue to witli- 
staiid all temptations to mix actively in jiolitics, and go 
on quietly with their own work amidst the unmeaning 
agitation around them, they wnll ultimately make the 
impartial portion of the public familiar with this great 
conception. It will henceforth be judged irrespectively 
of the religious doctrines with which it was originally 
connected. !Men will involuntarily contrast it with other 
systems, and will see more and more clearly that Posi- 
tive principles afford the only basis for true freedom 
as well as for true union. They alone can tolerate 
full discussion, because they alone rest upon solid ])roof. 
Men’s ])raclical wisdom, guided by the peculiar nature 
of our polideal position, will react strongly upon philo- 
sophers, and keep them strictly to their sphere of moral 
and inii'llcctual iiitluencc. The slightest tendency towards 
the assumption of political power will be checked, and 
tlie desire lor it will be considered as a certain sign 
of mental weakness, and indeed of moj*al d(diciency‘ 
that royalty is abolished, all true tliinkers are 
secure of perfi'ct iVecdoni of thought, and even of expres- 
sion, as long as tliey abide by the necessary conditions 
of puhh\ oT’der. Iloyalty was tlie last remnant of the 
system of cast('s, wliich gave tlie monopoly of deciding 
on important social questions to a special family ; its abo- 
lition comphdert the process of theologiv al emancipation. 
Of course tlie leagistratos of repuldic may shoAv despotic 
tendeneies ; but they can never become very dangerous 
where power is held on so bri^T a tenure, and whore, oven 
vhen eon centra led in a single person, it emanates from 
suffrage, inconqicteiit as that may be. It is easy for the 
Positivist to show that tliesc functionaries know very little 
more than their constituents of the logical and scientific 
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conditions nccessaiy for the systematic working out of 
moral and social doctrines. / Such authorities, though 
devoid of any spiritual sanction, may, however, command 
obedience in the name of Order. But they can never be 
really respected, unless they adhere scrupulously to their 
temporal functions, without claiming the least autiiority 
over thoiiglit. l]ven before the central powt'r ialls iiato 
the hands of men really fit to wield it, the rc])iiblicau cha- 
ractc'r of our government will liave forced lliis conviction 
upon a nation that has now got rid of all polili(*:il fanati- 
cism, wdiether of a re(rog*rade or anaridiical kind. And 
tlie conviction is tlie more certain to arise, because prac- 
tical authorities wall become more and more absiubc'd in 
the maintenance of material order, and w ill llici’efore h'uve 
the question of spiritual order to the unreslricted elforts 
of thinkers. It is lu'ithcr by accident nor by personal 
influence tliat 1 have myself always <.‘njoy('d so largo a 
measure of freedom in writing, and subseijucjjtiy in ])ublic 
l(*ctures, and this under governments all f)l* w'lii(!h wcu’o 
more or less oppressive. Bvery true plnloso])lier will 
receiv^c the same licence, if, like myself, Jje uflers tlu' Intel- 
lectual and moral guarantees whicli tin* ])iiblic and tlio 
civil jxnver are fairly entitled to t'Xpeet iroin the syste- 
matic organs of Humanity. The necessity oi’ eontrolliiig 
levellers may lead to oc-easional aets of mi wise violence. 
But I am convdnecd that resjx'ct will always sliown to 
constructive tliinkiTs, and that they will soon be called in 
to th(3 assistance of ])ublic order, hor Oi*dcr v\':ll not be 
able to exist nnicb longer witliout tlu' sunctior of some 
rational principle. 

The nocii of a rcsuIt, tlioii, of tlu^ ini])ortant political 

iTcoaimou^ rhanges w’liich liavx^ rc'ciuitly lak^n [>lac(' is 
sc.coiid pliasc of the iievolution, which 
cm uuropc.. hithc'vttj hus becii restricted to a few advanced 
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nim is now entered by the public, and men are rapidly 
forming j lister views of its true character. It is becoming 
recognized that the only firm basis for a reform of* our 
political institutions, is a complete reorganization of 
opinion and of life ; and the way is open for tlie new 
religious doctrine to direct this work. I have tlius ex- 
2 )lainod llie way in wliicli the social mission of l\>sitivism 
eoiinecls itself with the sjjontaiieous changes which are 
taking place in l^h’auce, ilio centre of the revolutionary 
movement. Ihit it would bo a mistake to su 2 )j)ose that 
Frainx? w ill be the only scene of these reorganizing efforts. 
Judging oil sound historical jirinci^iles, wo cannot doubt 
that. tli(‘y \vill embrace the whole extent of Western 
Eiiro])e. 

During tlic five centuries of revolutionary transition 
which have ('lapsed since the iliddlc Ages, wc have lost 
sight ol* the fact that in all fundamental questicnis the 
W est('rn nations form one political system. It W’as under 
Catholic Feudalism laat they were first united; a union 
for whiidi tlu'lr in eorpo ration into the Koman empire had 
pro]3ared Ihenn and which was linally organized by the 
inc(nnj)arable genius of Charlemagne. In spite of national 
differences, ('inbitteix'd as they Avere afterw ards by tlieological 
discord, this gi('at Ilepuhlic has in modern time's shown 
iiitc'llectual and s(K*ial growth both in the jKisitlve and 
negative direellon, to which other jiortioiis of the human 
race, even in Kuro23e, can show' no paralbd. The riijffurc 
of (Vitholieism, and the (b'cHiio of Chivalry, at first 
seriously inqiaired tliis feeling of lelationshi}). But it 
soon began to show'^ itselt* again under new forms. It 
rests now% though tlie basis is inadequate, uj^oii the feeling 
of communii}" in industrial devolopuient, in esthetic cul- 
ture, and in scie'iitific discovery. Amidst the' disorganized 
state of jiolitical affairs, wliich have obviously been tending 
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towards some radical change, this similarity in civilization 
has produced a growing conviction that we arc all par- 
ticipating in one and the same social movement ; a move- 
ment limited as yet to our own family of nations. The 
first step in the great crisis was necessarily taken by the 
French nation, because it was better prepared than any 
other. It A\as there that the old order of things had been 
most thoroughly uprooted, and that most had bciai done in 
working out the materials of the new. But the strong 
sjmipafhies which the outbreak of our revolution aroused 
in every part of AYestern hhirope, sliowt'd that our sister- 
nations were only granting us the honorable })ost of 
danger in a movement in which all the nobler portion of 
Humanity was to participate. And this was the feeling 
proclaimed by the great republican asscnilAy in tlio midst 
of their var of defence. The military extravagances 
which folkuved, and which form the distinguishing ieature 
of the counter-revolution, of course (‘he(‘ked the teeding of 
union on both sides. But so deeply was it rooted in all 
the antecedents of modern history that peace soon restored 
it to life, in spite of tlu' pertinacious etfoits of all parties 
interested in maintaining unnatural separation between 
France and other countries. AVhat greatly facilitates 
this tendene^y is the decline of every form of tlieology, 
which removes flu? chief source of fornur disiigrei'menf. 
During the last pliaso of the counter-revolution, and still 
more during the long pause in the politicud movement 
whi(‘h followed, each member of tlu? grouj) ent(n*ed upon 
.a series of revolutionary efforts more or less res(‘mbling 
those of the central nation. And our reccuit political 
changes cannot but strengthen this tendency; though of 
course with nations less fully prepared the rc'^idts of these 
efforts have at present been less important than in France, 
eaiiwhile it is evident that this uniform condition of 
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inti ' iial a^itiition givc's increased security for peace, by 
which its extension had been originally facilitated. And 
thus, altliough there is no organized international union 
as was the case in the Middle Ages, yet the pacific^ habits 
and intellectual culture of modern life have already been 
fiuffi(^icntly diffused to call out an instinct of fraternity 
strong<*r than any that has ever existed before. It is 
strong (uiougli to prevent the subject of social regenera- 
tion iVoin being ('ver regarded as a merely national 
question. 

And this is the j)oint of view which displays the charac- 
ter of the second phase of the lievolutuui in its truest 
light, "file iirst pliase, although in its results advanta- 
geous to Ili(^ otlier nations, was necessarily conducted as 
if p(H*uliar to hrance, because no other country was ripe 
for tli(' original outbreak. Indeed French nationality was 
stiinulati'd by tlie necessity of resisting the counter revo- 
lutionary coalil ion, 1 hit the final and constructive phase 
which has bc^giin iiov that the iiatiomd limits of the crisis 
have heen r( ached, should always be regarded as common 
to the wdio](' ol' Western Kurope. For it consists essen- 
tially in spiritual nwgaiiization ; and the need of tliis 
in one shape or other ])resses already with almost equal 
force upon each of the five nations who make up the great 
Western family. (^inversely, the more occidental the 
character of the reforming movement, the greater will bo 
the promincuKu* given to intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion as (!ompared with mere modifications of government, 
in which of course there must b^ very considerable national 
difiereiicos. Tlio lirsl so<-icd iK'cd of Western Kurope is 
community in belief and in habit of life; and. this must 
be based upon a uniform system of education controlled 
and applied by a spiiitual power tliat .sliall be accepted by 
all. This want satished, the reconstruction of govern- 
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mcnts may be earrlccl out in aceordaneo itb tlio special 
rec|uirements of each nation. Diflerence in this respect 
is legitimate : it will not affect the essential unity of the 
Positivist Ilej^iiblic, which will be bound together by more 
complete and durable ties than the Catholic Ilepublic of 
the ^liddle Ages. 

Not only then do wo find from the whole condition of 
Western Europe that the movement of opinion transcends 
in importance all political agitation ; but wo find that 
everything points to the necessity of establishing a spiri- 
tvvA power, ns t\ve soVe. means oV directing tVvs. e's.Vensvon 
and systematic reform of opinion and of life with the 
requisite consistency and largeness of riow. Wo now sec 
that the old revolutionarv prejudieo of confounding tem- 
poral and spiritual power is directly antagonistic to social 
regeneration, although it once aided the preparation for 
it. Tu the first place it stimulates the sense of nationality, 
which ouglit to be subordinate to larger feelings of inter- 
national fraternitv. And at the same time, with the view 
of s.'itisfying tJie conditions of xmifonnity wliich are so 
obviously roejuired for the solution of the common pro- 
hlem, it induces efforts at forcible incorporation of all the 
nations into one, efforts as dangerous as they are fruitless. 
This Ropiib- Jfy work Oil Positivc IMiilosopliy contains a 

lie consists of m t 

the Italian, detailed historical explanation ol what 1 mean 

Sp luish, 15ri- . . j 

tish, andoer- by tlic cxprcssioii, IVcstcm Europc. Put 

mnn popnla- ^ i i 

turns, grouped tilo conception IS one of vsiicli importance m 
their centre, rclatioii to tlic quGstions of* oiir time, that I 
shall now proceed to enumerate and arrange in tlieir order 
the element., of which this great family of nations consists. 

Since the full of the Eoman empire, and more especially 
from the time of Charlemagne, Eraiico has always beim 
the centre, socially as well as goograpliically, of this 
’^.Thstern region wliich may be called the nucleus of 
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Ilimuivlty. On the one great occasion of united political 
action on the part of Western Europe, that is, in the 
crusades of the Hth and IStli century, it was evidently 
Franco lhat took the initiative. It is true that when the 
decomposition of Catliolicism began to assume a systematic 
form, the centre of the movement for two centuries shifted 
its position. It Avas Germany that gave birth to the 
ractapliysical principles of negation. Their first political 
application was in tlie Dutch and English revolutions, 
which, Incomplete as they were, owing to insufficient in- 
t-eWeetuul pTcparatioii, yet served as preludes to tihe great 
final (‘risls. These preludes were most important, as 
slioAving flic real social tendency of the critical doctrines. 
But it Avas rescrA'od for France to co-ordinate these doc- 
trines into a consistent system and to propagate them 
successfully. l^h’ai\cc then resumed her position as the 
princapul c('n\re in Avhich the great moral and political 
qiK^sfions Avere to be Avorked out. And this position she 
will in all prohahility retain, as in fact it is only a re- 
currence to tli<^ normal organization of the Western Eo- 
public, Avhich hud been temporurily modified to meet 
special (londitions. A fresh disjdacement of tlie centre of 
th<^ social movement is not to be expoctod, unless in a 
future too distant to engage our attention. It can indeed 
only l)(i tlie r(5sult of Avide extension of our advanced 
civilization beyond Jiuropeau limits, as Avill be explained 
in the conclusion of tin's work. 

IMortli and south of this natural centre, aa^c find two 
pairs of nations, between AAffiicli France will always form 
an intermediate link, partly from her geographical posi- 
tion, and also from lier language and manners. The first 
pair is for tl;c most par;, Protestant. It comprises, first, 
the great rxermanie body, with the numerous nations that 
may be regarded as its offshoots ; especially Holland, 
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which, since tlic Middle Ages, has been in every respect 
the most advanced portion of Germany. Secondly, Great 
Britain, with which may be classed the United States, 
notwithstanding their present attitude of rivalry. The 
second pair is exclusively Catholic. It consists of the 
great Italian nationality, Avhich in spite of political divi- 
sions has always maintained its distinct character ; and of 
the population of the Spanish peninsula, (for Portugal, 
sociologically considered, is not to bo separated from 
Spain,) which has so largely increased the Western 
family by its colonics. To complete the conception of 
this group of advanced nations, we must add two ac- 
cessory members, Greece and Poland, countries which, 
though situated in Eastern Europe, are coniiected witli 
the West, the one by ancient history, the other by modern. 
Besides these, there arc various intermediate nationalities 
which I need not now enumerate, connecting or demar- 
cating the more important branches of the family. 

In this vast Ilcpublic it is that the new philosophy is to 
find its sphere of intellectual and moral action. It will 
end(*avour so to modify the initiative of the central nation, 
by the reacting influences of the other four, as to give 
increased efficiency to the general movement. It is a task 
eminently cahuilated to test the social capabilities of 
Positivism, and for which no other system is qiialiticd. 
The metaphysical spirit is as unfit for it as the theological. 
The rupture of the mediicval system is due to the dcca- 
-dence of theology : hut tlic direct agency in the rupture 
was the solvent force of the metaphysical spirit. JYcither 
the one nor the other then is likely to recombine elements 
the separation of which is principally due to their own 
con cep Won s. It is entirely to the spontaneous action of 
the }\)sitive spirit that we owe those new though in- 
s' fficient links of uuion, whether industrial, artistic, or 
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scientific, which, since the close of the Middle Ages, have 
been leading ns more and more decidedly to a reconstruc- 
tion of the 'Western fdliance. And now that Positivism 
has assumed its matured and systematic form, its compe- 
tence for the work is even more imquestionable. It alone 
can clfectually remove the national antipathies which still 
exist. But it will do this without impairing the natural 
qualities of any of them. Its object is by a wise com- 
bination of these qualities, to develoj) under a new form 
the feeling of a common Occident ality. 

By extending the social movement to its Rpiation of 
proper limits, w^e thus exhibit on a larger scale the mediaeval 
the same features that were noticed when '^'hieh we owe 
France alone was being considered. Abroad tempt to srpa- 
or at homo, every great social problem that from temporal 
arises proves that the object of the second revo- 
lutionary plias(‘. is a reorganization of principles and of 
life. Piy this nu-ans a body of public opinion will be 
formed of sufficient force to lead gradually to the growth 
of new political institutions. These will be adapted to the 
spc'cial requirements of each nation, under the general 
supermteiuLenee of the spiritual power, from whom our 
fundamental principles will have proceeded. The general 
spirit of ^hese primuples is essentially historical, whereas 
the tendoncy of the negative phase of the revolution was 
anti-historical. IVhtliout blind hatred of the past, men 
would never have bad sufficient energy to abandon the old 
sysftem. But boncefortli the best evidence of having at- 
tained complete emancipation will be the rendering full 
justice to tlic past in all its phases. Tliis is the most 
characteristic feature of that relative spirit which dis- 
tinguishes Pc/sitivism. The surest sign of superiority, 
whether in persons or systems, is fair appreciation of 
opjiononts. And this must always bo the tendency of 
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social science Avlieii rightly understood, since its prevision 
of the future is avowedly based upon systematic examina- 
tion of the past. It is the only way in which the free 
and yet universal adoption of general principles of 
social reconstruction can ever be i^ossiblc. Such re- 
construction, viewed by the light of Sociology, will be 
regarded as a necessary link in the scries of human de- 
velopment ; and thus many confused and incoherent notions, 
suggested by the arbitrary beliefs hitherto j^revulcnt will 
finally disappear. The growth of public opinion in this 
respect is aided by the increasing strength of social feel- 
ing. I3otli (M)mbino to encourage the historical spirit 
which distinguislios tlie second period of the liovolution, as 
we see indicated already in so many of the popular sym- 
pathies of the day. 

Acting on tliis principle, Positivists will always acknow- 
ledge tlie close relation between their own systcni and the 
memorable efibrt of mediajval Catholicism. In oflcring 
for the acceptance of Humanity a new organization of life, 
we would not dissociate it with all that has gone before. 
On the contrary, it is our boast tliat we are but proposing for 
her maturity the a(*(;omplishnient of tlie noble efibrt of her 
youth, an efibrt made when intellectual and social condi- 
tions precluded the possibility of success. Wc arc too full 
of the future to tear any serious charge of retrogression 
towards the past. It would be strange were such a iJiarge 
to ]>roceed from tlioso of our opponents wlioso ])olitical 
ideal is that amalgamation of temporal and spiritual power 
which was adopted by the theocralict or military systems 
of antiquity 

The separation of these powers in the Middle Ag(\s is 
the greatest advance ever yet made in the tlieory of social 
Order. It was Imperfectly effected, because the time was 
n 't ripe for It ; but enough was done to show the object 
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of iltii separation, and some of its principal results were 
partially arrived at. Tt originated the fundanientul doc- 
trine of modern sociaMifo, the subordination of Politics to 
Morals ; a doctrine wliich in spite of tlic most obstinate 
resistance has survived the decline of the religion which 
first proclaimed it. We see it now sanctioned by a rc- 
public*an government which has shakc'n ofl* the fetters of 
that religion more completely than any other. A further 
result of the separation is the keen sense of personal 
honour, combined with general fraternity, which distin- 
guishes AWstcrii nations, especially those who have been 
preserved from Protestantism. To th(' same source is due 
the general feeling that men should be judged by their 
inlelUadual and nioral worth, irrespectively of social posi- 
tion, yet without upsetting that subordination of classes 
‘which is rc'ndeix'd necessary by the requirements of prac- 
tical Ihe. And this lias accustomed all classes to free 
di^(•ussion of moral and even of political questions ; since 
every one feels ii a right and a duty to judge actio iis and 
persons by the general principles which a common system 
of' education lias inculcated alike on all. T need not en- 
largci on the value of the medimval church in organising the 
political systcnip of AWstorn Europe, in wlHi*ii tlicro was 
no other reeognised principle of union. All these social 
lesults are usually attributed to tlie excellence of tlie 
riiristian doctrine ; but liistory wluai fairly examined 
shows tliat th(' source from wliich they an' principally 
derived is tlio Catholic princijile of se})aiating the two 
pow'ers. Per these effects are nowdiero visible except in 
tli(' count rii\s where tliis .-<‘paratio]i lias been offeeted, 
althougli a similar code of morals and indeed a faith 
identically tlie same lias been received elsewhere. Pc- 
*sides, although sanctioned by tbc genorid tone of modern 
life they liave been neutralised to a considerable extent by 
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the decline of the Catholic organization, and this especially 
in the countries where the greatest efforts have been made 
to restore the doctrine to its original purity and power. 

In those respects Positivism has already appreciated 
Catholicism more fully than any of its own defenders, 
not even excepting De Maistre himself, as indeed some 
of the more candid organs of the retrograde school have 
allowed. Put tlie mei’it of Catholicism docs not merely 
depend on the fact that it forms a most important link in 
the series of human dcvcloj)mcnt. What adds to the glory 
of its efforts is that, as history clearly proves, they were in 
advance of their time. The political failure of Catholicism 
resulted from tlie imperfect ion of its doctrines, and the 
resistance of the social medium in which it worked. It is 
true that Monotheism is far more compatible with the 
separation of powers than Polytheism. Put Irom the 
absolute character of every kind of theology, tliere was 
always a tench ncy in the mediooval system to clegcmcrato 
into mere theocracy. In fact, the proximate cause of its 
decline was thet increased development of this t (Muleiicy in 
the fourteenth century, and the resistance whicli it pro- 
voked among the kings, who stood forward to lepresent 
the general voice of condemnation. Again, though sepa- 
ration of powers was less difficult in the defensive system 
of mcdiawal warfare than in the aggressive system of anti- 
cpiity, yet it is thoroughly repugnant to tlie military spirit 
in all its pliases, because adverse *to tlie concentration of 
authority which is requisite in war. And tliiis it was 
never thoroughly realised, except in the conceptions of a 
few leading men among both the spiritual and temporal 
class. Its brief success was principally caused by a tem- 
porary combination of circumstances. It was for the most 
part a conditiou of very unstable equilibrium, oscilluling 
between theociacy and empire, 
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BiJt Positive civiliy:ution will accomplish what But the medi- 
iu the Middle Ages could only be attempted, wusprematm^; 
We are aided, not merely by the example of wui re^new^a^ 
the Middle Ages, but by the preparatory la- 
hours of the last five centuries. New modes of thought 
have arisen, and practical life has assumed new phases; 
and all are alike tending towards the separation of jiowers. 
What in the Middle Ages was but dimly foreseen by a 
few ardent and aspiring minds, becomes now an inevitable 
and obvious result, instinctively felt and formally recog- 
nised by all. From the intellectual point of view, it is 
nothing more than the distinction between theory and 
practicic ; a distinction which is already admitted more or 
less formally throughout civilized hhiropo in subjects of 
less importaiuic ; which therefore it would be unreasonable 
to abandon in tlie most difficult of all arts and sciences. 
Viewed socially, it implies the separation of education 
from action ; or of morals from polities ; and few would 
deny that the maintenance of this separation is one of the 
gi’eatest blessings of our progressive civilization. The 
distinction is of equal importance to morality and to 
liberty. , It is the only way of bringing o2)inion and 
conduct under the control of principle : for the most 
obvious ajmlication of a principle has little weight when 
it is merely an act of obedience to a sjiecial command. 
Taking the more general qm^stion of bringing our po- 
litical forces into harmony, it seems clear that theoretical 
and practical jiower arc so tot-dly distinct in origin and 
operation, whether in relation to the heart, intellect, or 
character, that the functions of counsel and of command 
ought never to belong to the same organs. All attempts 
to unite them arc at once retrograd(i and visionary, and 
if successful woidd lead to the intolerable government of 
mediocrities equally unlit for either kind of power. But 
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US I shall show in the following chapters this principle of 
separation will soon find increasing support among women 
and the working classes ; the two elements of society in 
whicli wc find the gi'eatest amount of good sense and right 
feeling. 

Uodern society is, in fa(it, already ripe for the adoption 
of this fundamental j^i'inciple of polity; and the oppo- 
sition to it proceeds almost entirely from its (onncction 
with the doctrines of the mcdiucval church whic^h have 
now become deservedly obsolete. .Hut there will be an 
end of those revolutionary prejudices among all impartial 
observers as soon as the principle is seen embodied in 
Positivism, the only doctrine which is wholly disconnected 
with Theology. All Iniman conceptions, all social im- 
provements originated under theological influence, as wx^ 
see proved clearly in many of the humblest dcjtails of 
life. Hut tills has never prevented Humanity from finally 
appropriating to hersell* the results of the creeds wdiich 
she has outgrowni. And so it will be with tliis great 
political principle ; it has already become obsohie except 
for the Positiv^(.‘ school, which has veiitied inductively all 
the minor triitlis iinjdied in it. The only direct attacks 
against it come from the metaphysicians, wiiose ambitious 
aspirations for absolute authority would bo tlnvaited by 
it. It is they wiio attempt to fasten on Positivism the 
stigma of theocracy : a strange and in most eas( s disin- 
genuous rcproaeli, setting that Positivists are distinguished 
from their opponents by discarding all beliefs wliicli su- 
jicrsede the necessity for discussion. The fact is that 
serious di turhancea will soon bo caused l)y th<^ pert inn- 
eioiis efforts of these adherents of 2)edantoeraey to I’egu- 
late by l;e.v wdiat ought to be left to moral iuflneue(\s ; and 
then the public, will become more alive to tlie ueeessity of* 
‘he Pcsitis i.>t doctrine of systematically separating ])ulitical 
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from moral govcrinncnt. The latter should ho under- 
stood to rely exclusively on the forces of conviction and 
persuasion; its influence on a(.‘tion being simply that of 
counsel ; whereas the former enijdoj^s direct compulsion, 
based upon superiority of physical force. 

We now understand what is nieani. by the constructive 
character of the seciond revoluiionaiy pliaso. It implies a 
union of the social aspirations of the Middle Ages with the 
wis(i political instijicts of the Convention. In the interval 
oi these two periods the more advanced nat ions were with- 
out any systematic, organization, and were abandoned to the 
two-fold procc^ss of transition, which was dec^oiTi posing the 
old order and prepai*ing the new. Iloth these prt*limiuary 
st('ps ai‘o now sufli(‘iently accomplished. Tlu^ desire for 
social rog('nei’ation has bccMune too strong to be resisted, 
‘and a pliilosopliical system eapablo of directing it lias 
already arisiMi. Wo iiiay, therefore, rcconniuaute on a 
liidtcr intell(5ctual and social basis IIkj great effort of 
C^atbolieisin, to bring Western Europe to a social system 
of p(‘a(‘t*ful activity and intelh'ctual culture, in which 
lliouglit and Action should be subordinated to universal 
Lo\c. Rec(uistruct ion will begin at the points where 
demolition begun previously. The dissolution of tlie old 
organism In'gan in th*' fuurtt'enth century by the destruc- 
tion ot its intiMiiational eharaeter. Conversedy, reorgan- 
ization begins by satistying the intellectual and moral 
wants common to the five Western nations./ 

Aiul iiere, since the object of this ehanter is The Ethical 
to explain tlu^ social value of J^isitivism, I niav 
«li()\v briefly that it Jc>a<is iiwos'arily to the foniiation of a 
definito syisfoiii of universai Morality; fhis being llie ulti- 
inate c>bject of all i^luloMoyliy, and tln^ wtai’ting point of 
all Volity. Since it is by ils moral ‘‘ode tliat every spiri- 
tual power must be priueipally tested, this wiU bo tlio 

7 
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best mode of judging of tbe relative merits of Positivism 
and Catholicism. 

To the Positivist the object of Morals is to 
make our sympathetic instincts preponderate 
as far as possible over the seltish instincts; 
social feelings over personal feelings. This 
way of viewing the subject is peculiar to the 
new pliilosoj^ihy, for no otlier system has in- 
cluded the more recent additions to ilio theory 
of liunian nature, of wliich Catholicism gave so imperfect 
a representation. 

It is one of the first pnnciples of Piology that organic 
life alwaj^s preponderates over animal life. Py tliis 
principle the Sociologist explains the superior strength of 
the self-regarding instimds, since these are all connected 
more or less closely with the instinct of self-preservation. 
Pat altliough there is no evading this fact. Sociology 
shows that it is compatible with the existence of benevo- 
lent affections, affections which Catholicism had asserted 
to he altogether alien to our nature, and to be entirely 
dependent on supeihunian Grace deriv^Ml from a sphere 
beyond the reach of Law. The great probh'in, tluai, is to 
raise social feeling by artificial eftbrt to the position which, 
in the natural condition, is held by seltisli fec^ling. The 
solution is to be found in another biological principle, 
namedy, that fiinctioiis and oi’gans are developed by con- 
stant exercise, and atrophied by prolonged inaction. jVow 
tlio rfloct of the Social state is, that while our sympatludic 
instincts an? constantly stimnhitcd, the selfish pro])Ciisities 
arc n^stilcted; since, if free play were given to them, 
human intercourse would very shortly boi?oinc impossible. 
Thus it 'eomj)(?nsates to sonw extent the natural weakmvss 
of the Symjvathies that they are ca2)able of almost hide- 
finite exleiision, wliilst Self-love meets inevitably with a 
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more or less efficient clieck. Both these tendencies natu- 
rally increase with the progress of Humanity, and tlieir 
increase is the best measure of the degree of perfection 
that we liav^e attained. Their growth, though spontaneous, 
may be materially hastened by oi^ganized intervention, 
both of individuals and of society, the object being to 
increase all. iavourablc influences and diminish the un- 
favourable. This is the objecd of the art of Morals. Like 
every other art, it is restricted within certain limits. But 
in this case tlie limits are less narrow, because the plieno- 
mena, being more complex, arc also more modifiable. 

Positive morality differs therefore tVom tliat of theolo- 
gical as well as of metaphysical systc'ins. Its primary 
pi'inciple is the preponderance of Social Sympathy. Full 
and free expansion of the byne voleiit emotions is made the 
first condition of individual and social well hcn'iig, since 
those eniotioiis ai*e at om^e the sweetest to experieiKJO, and 
are tlie only feelings which can find expression simulta- 
neously in all. The doctrine is as deep and pure as it is 
simple and true. It is eminently charaderistic of a philo- 
sopliy which, hy virtue of its attribute of reality, subordi- 
nates all scieiititie eoneepfions to the social 2:)oi7it of view, 
as the sole })oiiit from whieli they can be eo-ordinat('d into 
a wlioie. The intuitive methods of metaphysics could 
nevei* advances with any consistency beyond the syibere of 
the individual. Tlicology, especially (/liristiaii tlieology, 
could only to social conceptions by an indirect jiroeess, 
foi’ced upon it, not ])y its ])rincip]c‘s but ])y its 2)ia(*tieal 
functions. 1 utriusically, its sjiivil was altogether personal ; 
the highest oliject ])la(*erl before each individual was the 
attainment of his own sal Nation, and all human aflections 
were made subordinate to the love oJ* God. It is true that 
the first training of our IiigJier leeJings is due to theolo- 
gi(‘>al systems ; but their moral value dei)ended mainly on 
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the wisdom of the priesthood. They compensated the 
defects of their doctrine, and at that time no better doc- 
trine was availalile, by taking advantage of tlie antagonism 
which naturally j>resentcd itself between the interests of 
the imaginary and those of the real woiid. The moral 
value of Positivism, on the contrary, is inliorent in its 
doctrine, and can be largely developed, independontTy of 
any spiritual discipline, though not so far as to dispense 
with tlie necessity for such discipline. Thus, while 
^lorality as a science is made far more consistent by being 
placed in its true connection with the rest of our know- 
ledge, the sphere of natural morality is widened by bring- 
ing human life, individually and (collectively, under the 
direct and continuous influence of^Hocial h\}eling. .. 

iiitcrmcdiato ^ huve stated that Positive morality is brought 
hive uni- coluu'C'iit uiid Systematic form by its prin- 

versai bemvo- of Universal love. This princiT)le must 

domestic atff'c- exaiiiiiKHl first ill its aTn)H(cati()ii to the 

tions : filial, ^ l i 

asp('cts of the subject, and subsequently 
as tlie means by wliicli the varhuis parts may 
be ('0-ordinat(^d. 

There are three successive states of morality aiiswt'ring 
to the three principal stages of human life ; llio personal, 
the domestic, and tlie social stag(\ The suce('ssion repre- 
sents the gradual training of tho sympatheti(c principle; it 
is drav n out step hy sh'p by a series of afiiMctions wbicli, as 
it diminishes in intensity, increases in dignity. Tliis s(n*ics 
forms our best resource in attempting as far as jxxssibhc 
to reach the normal state ; subordination of self-love to 
social feeding. These are the two extremes in the scale 
of human atiections ; but between them lliere is an inter- 
im’diate degree, namely, donmstic attachment, and it is on 
this that the solution of tlie great moral problem depends. 
The love of his family leads Man out of liis original state 
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of SeJf-love and enables bim to attain finally a sufficient 
measure of Social lov(\ Every att(unpt on the part of the 
moral educator to call this last into immediate action, 
regardless of the intermediate stage, is to be condemned 
as utterly chimerical and profoundly injurious. Such at- 
tempts are regarded in the present day with far too 
favourable an eye. Ear from being a sign of social pro- 
gress, they would, if successful, be an immensci step back- 
wards ; since the feeling wliich inspires them is one of 
perverted, adiniration for antiquity.. 

Since the importance of domestic life is so great as a 
transition from selfish to social feeling, a systematic view 
of its relations will be the best mode of explaining the 
spirit of Posilive morality, whieli is in every respect based 
upoTi tlie order found in nature. 

Tlie first germ of social feeling is seen in the affection 
of the child for its parents. I hlial I p^ is the starting- 
point of our moral education: from it springs the instinct 
of Continuity, and consequently of reverence for our 
ancestors. It is the first tie by wliich the new being 
feels himsc'lf bound to the whole past history of Man. 
Jirotherly love comes next, implanting the instinct of 
>Solidarity, that is to say of union with our contempo- 
raries; and thus wx have already a sort of outline of 
social existence.*. A\’"ith maturity new phases of feeling 
are developed. Jldationships are formed of an entirely 
voluntary nature ; wdiich have therefore a still more social 
character than the involuntary tics of earlier years. This 
second stage in moral < ducat »oi: begins with yonjugal 
affection, the most important of all, in wliich perfect^, 
fullness of devotion is secured by the reciprocity and in-j 
dissolubility of the bond. It is ihc higliest type of aM 
sympathetic instincts, and has appropriated to itself in a 
special sense the name of Love. Erom this most perfect 
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of unions proceeds the last in the scries of domestic sym- 
pathies, parental love. It completes the trainiug which 
Jfaturo pi’eparcs us for universal sympatljy : for it teaches 
us to care for our successors ; and thus it binds us to the 
Future', as iilial love had bound us to the Past. 

I placed the voluntary class of domestic sympathies 
after the involuntary, because it was the natural order of 
individual development, and it thus bore out my statement 
of the necessity of family life as an intermediate stage 
between jiersonal and social life. But in treating more 
directly of the theory of the Family as the constituent 
element of the body politic, the inverse order should bo 
followed. Ill that case conjugal attachment would come 
tirst, as being the feeling through which the family comes 
into existence as a new social unit, which in many cases 
consists simply of the original pair. Domestic sympathy, 
when once fornu'd by marriage, is 2 >^'ip<^dnated tirst by 
]Kirental then by filial affe^'tion ; it maj" afterwards bo 
develo^ied bj^ the tie of lirotherhood, the only relation by 
whicli dilferent families can bo brought into direct contact. 
The order tbllowcxl here is that of decr('a.se in intensity, 
and increase in extension. The feeling of iralernity, 
whi('.h I place last, because it is usually least powerful, 
will b(' seen to be of jirimary impoi’tance wluui regaided 
as the transition from domestic to sficial affections; it is, 
indeed, the natural type to which all social sympathies 
conform. But there is yet another intermediate relation, 
without which this brief cxiiositiou of the theory of the 
family would be incomplete; 1 mean the relation of 
household servitude, whicli may be called indifferently 
domestic or social. It is a relation which at the present 
time is not properly af)|)rociated on account of our dislike 
to all subjection; and yet the word doincHtic is enough to 
remind us that in every normal state of Humanity, it 
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supplios what would otherwise bo a want in household 
relations. Its value lies in cojnpleting the education of 
tlie sjggial inst^^^^ by a special apprenticeship in obedience 
and command, both being subordinated to the universal 
principle of mutual sympathy, ' 

The object of the prt>cediug remarks was to show the 
efficacy of the Positive method in moral questions by 
applying it to the most important of all moral theories, 
the theory of the Family. For more detailed proof, 1 
must refer to my Ireatise on Positiv^e Polity,'’ to which 
this work is introdu(;tory. I would call attention, how- 
ever, to the beiudlcial influence of Positivism on personal 
morality. A(‘tious which hitherto had always been re- 
ferred even by ( 'utliolic philosophers to personal interests, 
are now brought under the great principle of Ijovo on 
which the whole IMsitive doctrine is based. 

Feelings ar(' only to be dev^eloped bv con- Pcmmaivir- 

, , . ^ lues placed 

stain exer( ise ; and exercase is most necessary upon a aociui 
when the intrinsic energy of the feeling is least. ' 

It is therefore quite contrary to the true spirit of moral 
('ducatiojj to degrade duty in questions of jiersonal morality 
to a mere calculation of self-interest. Of course, in this 
eleinontary part of Ethics, it is easier to estimate the eon- 
seq lienees of actions, and to show the personal utility of 
tlie rides enjoined, lint tliis method of procedure iuovdt- 
ahly sfimu]ai(\s tlie self-regarding propi'iisities, wliicli are 
already too pi epoiuliTant, and th(‘ exereisi' of whieb ought 
as far as possihle to he discouraged. Pesides, it often 
results in jjractieal iaihir<*. To leave Pie (h'cision of such 
questions to the judgment of the individual, is to give a 
formal sanction to all tlu' natural differences in men’s in- 
clinations. AVhen the only motive urged is coiivsulerat ion 
for^personal consequences, e.verj one feels liimself to ho 
the best judge of these, and modiiies the rule at his plea- 
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sure. Positivism, guided by a truer estimate of the facts, 
entirely remodels this elementary part of Ethics. Its 
appeal is to social feeling, and not to personal, since the 
actions in question are of a kind in which the individual 
is far from being the only person interested. For example, 
such virtues as temperance and chastity are inciulcated by 
the Positivist on other grounds than those of their personal 
advantages. lie will not of course be blind to their indi- 
vidual value ; but this is an aspect on whicli lie will not 
dwell too much, for fear of concentrating attc'ntion on self- 
interest. At all events, he will never make it the basis of 
his precepts, but will invariably rest them upon their 
social value. There are cases in which men are preserved 
by an unusually strong constitution from the injurious 
etfects of intemperance or libertinagc ; but such men are 
bound to sobriety and continence as rigorously as the rest, 
bo(iauso without tlu'se virtues they cannot perform their 
social duties rightly. Even in the commonest of personal 
virtues, cleanliness, this alteration in the ])oint of view 
may be made with advantage. A simple sanitary regula- 
tion is thus ennobled by knowing that the object of it is to 
make each one of us more fit for the service of others. In 
this way, and in no other, can moral education assume its 
true character at the very outset. We shall become habi- 
tuated to the feeling of subordination to ITumanily, even 
ill our smallest ac^tions. It is in these that we should be 
trained to gain the mastery over tlie lower propensities ; 
and the more so that, in these simjile cases, it is less diffi- 
cult to apju’eeiate their consequences. 

The iiiiluencc of Jkisitivism on personal morality is in 
itself a proof of its superiority to other systems. Its supe- 
riority in domestic morality we have already soen, and yet 
this was llie best aspect of (Catholicism, forming indeed the 
principal basis of its admirable moral code. On social 
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morality strictly so called, I need not dwell at length. 
Here the value of the now philqsophy will bo more direct 
and obvious, the fact of its standing at the social point of 
view being tlie very feature which distinguishes it from 
all other systems. In defining th^ mutual duties arising 
from tlie various relations of life, or a^ain in giving soli- 
dity and extension to the iiistinct of o»r Goinmon frater- 
nity, neitlicr theological nor metaphysical morality can 
bear comparison with Positivism. Its precepts are adapted 
without difTicidty to the special requirements of each case, 
bo(‘ause they are ever in liarmony with tlic general laws 
of society and of liunian nature. But on these obvious 
chara(*teris< ics of Positivism I need not farther enlarge, as 
I vshall hav'c otliei* occasions for referring to them. 

After tliis brief exjiosition of Positive morality I must 
allude witli cipial brevity to the means by which it will be 
established and applied. These are of two kinds. The 
hrst lay do^^n the foundations of moral training for each 
individual : they furnish jirinciples, and they regulate 
feelings. Idle si'cond carry out the work begun, and 
ensure the application of the principles inculcated to prac- 
tical life. Hoth these functions are in the first instance 
performed spontaneously, under the intluence of the doc- 
trine and of the syni])athies evoked by it. But for their 
ade({uate jierformauco a spiritual power specially devoted 
to the purpose is lU'cessary. 

The moral education of the Positivist is based Moral cdu- 
both upon lloason and on Feeding, tlie latter pinly 
aving always the ])repon deranee, :n accordance str;iti(.u of 
with tlie primary principle of (he system. blu still nion; 

The result of the rational basis is to bring tho 
moral precepts to the test of rigi.'joiis demon- 
stration, and to seimrc tlnan against all danger from dis- 
cussion, by showing that, they rest ujion the laws of our 
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individual and social nature. By knowing tlicse laws, we 
are enabled to form a judgment of the iiifluoiice of each 
aftection, thought, action, or habit, be tliat influence direct 
or indirect, special or general, in private life or in public. 
Convictions based upon such knowh'dge will be as deej) as 
any that are formed in the present day from the strictest 
scientific evidence, with that excess of intensity due to 
their higher importance and their close connection with 
our noblest feelings. Kor will such convictions be limited 
to those who are able to appreciate the logical value of the 
arguments. We sec constantly in other de23artnieiits of 
I^ositivc science tliat men will adoj^t notions u])on trust, 
and carry them out with the same zeal and confidence, as 
if they were thoroughly acquainted with all the grounds 
for their belief. All that is necessary is, that they should 
feel satisfied that their confidence is Avell bestowed, tlie 
fa(;t being, in sjute of all that is said of the iiukqjendenco 
of modern thought, that it is often given too readily. The 
most willing assent is yiihlcd every day to the rules which 
mathematicians, astronomers, ^^hysicists, clunnists, or bio- 
logists, have laid down in their res^iective arts, even in 
cases where the greatest interests are at stake. And simi- 
lar assent will certainly be accoixhxl to moral rules when 
they, like the rest, shall be acknowledged to be suscej^tible 
of scientific proof. 

But while using the force of demonstration to an extent 
hitherto inij^ossiblo. Positivists will take care not to exag- 
gerate its importance. IMoral education, even in its more 
systcanatic 2 )arts, should rest ])rinci23ally upon heeling, as 
the mere statement of the great human 2 )roblein indicates. 
"Hie study of moral questions, intellectually S 2 )eal<ing, is 
most valuable ; but the effect it leaves is not directly 
moral, since tiie analysis wull refer, not to our own actions, 
but to those of otliers ; for all scientific investigations, to 
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be iinjnirtial and free from confusion, must be objective, 
not subjective. Now to judg^e others without immediate 
reference to self, is a process wdiich may possibly result in 
strong convictions ; but so far from calling out right feel- 
ings, it will, if (tarried too far, interfere with or check 
llieir natural develo])mont. However, the new school of 
moralists is the less likely io err in this direction, that it 
would b(^ totally iiu'onsistent with that profound know- 
ledge of human nature in which Positivism has already 
shown itself so far su])erior to Catholicism. No one knows 
so well as the Positivist that the prin(*ipal source of real 
morality lies in direct exercise of our social sympathies, 
whether systematic or spontaneous. will spare no 

c'flbrts to devi'lop llu'se sympathies from the earliest years 
by ('V(uy method which sound philosophy can indi(*ate. 
It is ill this that moral education, whetlier ])rivate or 
])iibli(*, princijjally consists; and to it numlal education is 
always to b(' held subordinate. I shall revert to these 
remarks in the next (diapter, when 1 come to the generaP 
(piestioTi of educating the People. 

Put however eiheient the training received ori-ani/aUon 

. , . , - I’ulilic 0]ii- 

in youth, it will not be enough to regulate our 
cfinduct in after years, amidst all the distracting influences 
of practical life, unlc.^s the same spiritual ])o\ver which 
providc'S the (.’ducjition prolong its influence over our 
matinity. Part of its task will be to rcMaill individuals, 
classes, and (‘Aen nations, wlu’u the case re(piircs it, to 
princiiih's which tiiey have forgot t('n cw niisinternreted, 
and to instruct them in the means cf applying them wisely. 
And here, (W( n more than in the work of ediuaition strictly 
so called, the ap])eal will be to Feeling rather tliaii to pure 
lieason. Its force will be derived from Jhiblic*. Opinion 
strongly organized. If the spiiitual power awards its 
praise and blame justly, public opinion, as I shall show 
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in the next chapter, will lend it the most irresistible sup- 
port. Tliis moral action of Humanity u 2 :)on each of her 
members lias always existed whenever tlierc was any real 
community of princijDles and feelings. But its strength 
will be far greater under the Positive system. The reality 
of the doctrine and the social character of modern civiliza- 
tion give advantages to the new sjiiritual j^ower which 
were denied to (Catholicism. / 
commeraora- Aud tlicsc advantages are brought forward 
men. vcry jiromineiitly by the Positive system of 

commemoration. Commemoration, Avhen regularly insti- 
tuted, is u most valuable instrunu'nt in the hands of a 
spiritual power for continuing the work of moral educa- 
tion. It Avas the absolute (diaracter of (aiiholicism, cA^en 
"more than the? defecdiA^e state of medieval society, that 
caused the failure of its noble as])irations to become the 
universal religion. In sjiite of all its efforts, its system 
of commemoration has alAA^ays been restricted to very 
narroAV limits, both in time and s^iace. Outside these 
limits, (Jatholicisiu has alAA'ays sliOAvn the same blindness 
and injustice that it noAv comjdains of receiving from its 
OAATi ()])j)onents. Positivism, on the contrary, can yield 
the full measure of i^raise to all times and all countries, 
AAnthout either Aveakness or incoiisistemw. J\issessing the 
true theory of human develoinmait, cAany mode and jihase 
of that de\'elo])ment Avill be celebrated. Thus cA^ery moral 
jirecept Avill be sii[)ported by the influence of jiosterity ; 
and this in jiriAate life as well as in 2>ublic, for the system 
of coTnuK'inoration will be ajijilied in the same sjiirit to thc^ 
^humblest services as Avell as to the highest. 

While roser\ ing sjiocial details for the treatise to AAdiich 
this Avorlv is introductory, 1 may yet give one illustration 
of this imyiortant asj^ect of Positivism ; an illustration 
which probably will be the first stej) in the jjractical ap2)li- 
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cation of tlic system. I would propose to institute in 
Western Europe on any days that may be thought suit- 
able, the yearly celebration of the thi’ee greatest of our 
predecessors, C\esar, St. l^iul, and Cha rlemagne, who are 
respectively the highest types of Greco-lloman civiliza- 
tion, of JVlediieval h'eudalism, and of Catholicism which 
forms the link between the two period. The services of 
theso illustrious men have never yet been adequately 
recognised, for want of a sound historical theory enabling 
us to explain the prominent part which they ])layed in the 
development of our race. Even in Kt. Paul’s case the 
omission is noticeable. Positivism gives him a still higher 
place than has bc'cii given him by Theology ; for it looks 
upon him as historically the founder of the religion which 
beai’s the inappropriate name of Christianity. In the 
other two (?ases tlu' influence of Positive principles is even 
more necessary. For Ciesar has been almost equally mis- 
ju(lg('d by tlu'ological aT»d by metaphysical writers; and 
Catholicism has done very little for the a])preciation of 
(.^haiieinagne. However, notwithstanding iho absence of 
any systematic appreciation of these great men, yet from 
the reverence with which they are generally regarded, we 
can hardly doubt that the celebration here proposed would 
meet ^^ith read v acceptance tliroughout Western Europe./:' 

To illustrate^ my meaning still further, I may observe 
that liisiory ])r('s(‘nts cases avIuto exactly the (q)posite 
course is calh'd for, and Avhich should be hold up not for 
apiirobatioii but for infamy. Plam<\ it is true, should not 
be carried to the same extent as praise, because it stimu- 
lates the destiu(;tiv(‘ instincts to a degree Avhiedi is always 
painful aiul sometimes injurious. Yet strong condemna- 
tion is occasionally desirable. It strengthens social feel- 
ings and principh's, if ordy by givhig more slgnilicance 
to our approval. Thus I would suggest that after doing 
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honour to the tlireo great men who have done so much to 
promote the development of our race, there should be a 
solemn reprobation of the two principal opj)ponents of 
progress, Julian and Eonaparte ; the latter being tlie more 
criminal of the two, tlie former the more insensate. Their 
influeiiee has been sutRciently extensive to allow of all tlie 
Western luilions joining in this damnatory verdict."^ 

Tlie principal function of the spiritual jiower is to direct 
tlie future society by means of education ; and, as a 
supjjlemehtary part of education, to pronounce judgment 
upon the past in the mode here indicated. P>ut there are 
functions of anotlier kind, relating more immediately to 
tlie present; and tlioso too, result naturally from its 
position as an educating body. If tlie educators are mc'U 
worthy of their position, it will give them an influence 
over the wliole course of practical life, whether private or 
public. Of course it wdll merely bo the influence of 
council, and jiracticail men will be free to accept or reject 
it ; but its weight may bo very considerable when givc'U 
prudently, and when the authority from wliich it 2>rocoed8 
is recognized as (annpetent. The (piestions on which its 
advice is most lUH'ded are the relations between different 
classes. Its action will be coextensive with the ditfusion 
of Jhsitive priiici])les ; for nations professing the same 
faith, and sharing in the same ediuution, will naturally 
accept the same intellectual and moral directors. In the 
next chapter I shall treat this subject more in detail. I 
merely mention it lieriJ as one among the list of functions 
belonging to tlie new spiritual pow(‘r. 

Tiio political difficult to sliow that all 

the characteristics of Positivism are summed up 
und in its motto, Order and Progress, a motto which 

* On .oco.isi»; ration, Oomte saw fit to Avitlidruw this rioposal. Politique 
Positive, vol. iv, ch. o. 
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lias a pliilosopliical as well as political bearing, and which 
I shall always feel glad to have put forward. 

Positivism is the only school which has given a definite 
significance to these two conceptions, whether regarded 
fi’om their scientiti(; or their social aspect. With regard 
to Progress, the assertion will hardly bo disputed, no defi- 
nition of it but the Positive ever having yet been given. 
In the case of Order, it is less apjiarcnt; but, as 1 have 
shown in tlio first (fiiapter, it is no less profoundly true. 
All previous pliilosophies had regarded (.)rder as station- 
ary, a e.once])tion which rendered it wholly inapplicable to 
modern politics. But Positivism, by rejecting the abso- 
lute, and yet not intrcduciug' the arbitrary, r('pr(\sents 
Order in a totally new light, and adapts it to our progres- 
sive (jivili/ation. It places it on the firmest possible foun- 
dation, that is, on the doctrine of the invariability of the 
laws of nature, which defends it against all danger from 
snbj»‘(;tive (diimoras. The Positivist regards artifi(!ial 
Order in Social pbenomena, as in all others, as resting 
necessai’ily lipon tlio Order of nature, in other words, upon 
the whole seric's of natural laws. 

But Ord(‘r has to be reconciled with Pro- vroj-rrss, the 

(IcvcUipuiont 

gress : and here Positivism is still more obvi- ofovdw. 
ously witliout a rival. Necessary as the reconciliation is, 
no otlier systeni has even attempted it. But the facility 
with which ue are imw enabled, by the encvclopaidic scale, 
to pass from the sim])lest mathematical phenomena to the 
most (Hnnplicated phenomena of political life, leads at once 
to a solution of the probhin. Viewed scientifically, it is 
an instance of that necessary conadation of existence and 
movement, which we find indicated in the inorganic world, 
and which becomes still more dhsliiict in Biology. Piiul- 
ing it in all the lower sei('ac<'s, we are prepared for its 
appearance in a stdl iiiore definite shape in Sociology. 
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Here its practicjil importance becomes more obvious, 
though it liad been implicitly involved before. In Soci- 
ology the correlation assumes this form : Order is the 
condition of all Progress ; Progress is always the object 
of Order. Or, to penetrate the question still more deeply, 
Progress may be regarded simply as the development of 
Order ; for the oixler of nature necessarily contains Avithin 
itself the germ of all possible progress. The rational view 
of human aflairs is to look on all their changes, not as 
noAV (Veations, but as new Involutions. And we iind this 
prirun'ple fully borne out in liistory. I]very soc'ial innova- 
tion has its roots in the past ; and the rud(\st phases of 
savage life show the primitive trace of all subsequent 
improA^ement. 

Anaiv<«is of Ih’ogross then is in its essence identifiul Avith 
arffr physi- ^ h*der, and may be looked upon as Order made 
cal, inuiicdu- manifest. Tlierefore, in explaining tliis double 

al, and moral. ^ ^ ^ ^ ” 

conception on Avdiich the ScieiK'c and Art of 
society dejiend, Ave may at present limit ourselves to the 
analysis of Progress. Ilius simplified it is more (‘asy to 
grasp, especially noAV that the noAclty and importance of 
the cjuestion of Progress are attracting so much attcuition. 
Por the ]ni blic is becoming instinct i\ely alive to its real 
significance, as the basis on Avhich all sound moral and 
political teaching must hem^eforth rest.^ 

Taking, then, this point of aucav, avo jnay say that the 
one great object of life, personal or sochal, is to become 
more perfect in eA'crj' Avay ; in our ext(?riial condition first, 
but also, and more especially, in our oA\m nature. The first 
kind of progress Ave sliare in common AAutli the higher 
animals ; all of Avhich make some efforts to improve their 
material position. It is of course the least el avated stage 
of progress, but being the easiest, it is the jioint from 
which we start towards the higher stages. A nation that 
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lias made no efforts to improve itself materiiilly, will take 
but little interest in moral or mental iini>rovement. This 
is the only ground on which enlightened men can feel 
much pleasure in the material progress of our own times. 
It stirs up influences that tend to the nobler kinds of Pro- 
gress ; influences which would meet with even greater 
o])position than they do, were not the temptations pre- 
sented to the coarser natures by material prosperity so 
irresistible. Owing to the mental and moral anarchy in 
which we live, systematic efforts to gain the higher 
degrees of Ihogrcss are as yet impossible ; and this ex- 
plains, tliougli it docs not justify, the exaggerated im- 
portanc'C attributed nowadays to material improvements. , 
Put the only kinds of improvement really characteristic 
of Humanity are (hose which concern our own nature ; and 
even hero avo an' not quite alone ; for several of the higher 
animals show some slight tendencies to improve tliem- 
s(dves [fliysictally. 

Th’ogri'ss in tlu^ higher sense includes improvements 
of three sorts ; that is to say, it may be Ph^^sical, Intel- 
lectual, or Moral progress ; the difliciilty of each class 
being in proportion to its value and the extent of its 
spheiv. l^liysical progress, which again might be divided 
on th(‘ same pi*inci])h^, seems under some of its aspects 
almost the same tiling as material. Ihit regarded as a 
Avhole it is t*ar more important and far more diflieailt : its 
influence on the well-being of iMaii is also much greater. 
We gai]i more, for instance, by thi‘ smallest addition to 
length of lite, or by any imnxasoil security for health, 
than by the most c'laboiate im])ro\ ements in our modes of 
travelling by land or water, in which birds will probably 
ahvays have a great advantage over us. lIow'^A^or, as I 
said before, physicuil progress is not exclusively confined 
to Man. Some of the animals, for instance, advance as 

8 
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far as .cleanliness, which is the first step in the progressive 
scale. 

Tntolleetual and IVIoral progress, then, is the only kind 
really distinctive of our race. Individual animals some- 
times sliow it, but never a wliolc species, except as a (con- 
sequence of prolonged intervention on the part of Man. 
Between these two liigliest grades, as between tlie two 
lower, we shall find a difference of value, extent, and dif- 
fi(iulty ; always supposing the standard to bo the manner 
in which they afiect Man’s wcdl-being, collectively or in- 
dividually. ^To strengthen the intdlectual jiowers, Avhe- 
ther for art or for science, whether it be the powers of 
observation or those of induction and deduction, is, when 
cii’cumstances allow of their being made available for 
social purposes, of greater and more extensive importance, 
than all physical, and, a fortiori than all material iniprovc'- 
ments./' But we know from the fundamental jn’inciplc' 
laid down in the first chapter of this work, that moral 
progress has ov('n more to do with our well-being than 
intellectual progress./ The moral facilities arte more modi- 
fiable, although the effort re(|uircd to modify them is 
greater. If the benevolence or courage of tlie liiiman 
race were increased, it would bring more leal liappiness 
than any addition to our intellectual powers. Ilierelbrc', 
to the cpiestion, What is the true object of human life, 
whetlucr looktul at collectively or individually ? the simplest 
and most precise answer would Ix', the perfection of our 
moral nature ; vsin(.*e it lias a more immi'diafe and cerlain 
.influence on our well-being than j)ei‘fe<dion ol‘ any otlnw 
kind.y All the othm* kinds are necessary, if for no other 
reason than to prc'parc^ the way for this ; but from thc^ 
very fju t of tliis (Connection, it may be rc^ganh'd as tlu'ii' 
represc'Tit at ive ; since) if involves tlnuii all iin])licitly and 
stimulates to increased activity, f Keiqung then to 
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the question of moral perfection, we find two qualities 
standing above tlic rest in practuial importance, namely. 
Sympathy and Energy.^ Tloth these qualities are included 
ill the word Hearty wliich in all European languages has 
a different meaning for the two sexes. /Both will be 
developed by Positivism, more directly, more continu- 
ously, and with greater result, than under any former 
system. The whole ti*ndency of Positivism is to encourage 
sympathy ; since it subordinates every thought, desire, 
and action to social feeling. /Energy is also presupposed, 
and at tlie same time fostered by the system. For it 
removes a heavy weight of superstition, it reveals the 
true dignity of man, and supplies an unceasing motive for 
individual and collective action. The very acceptancio of 
l\)sitivism demands some vigour of character ; it implies 
the braving of sjiiritual terrors, which were once enough 
to intimidate the iirmcst minds. 

Jh’ogress, then, may be regarded under four su(T*essiv^e 
aspects : Material, Physical, Intidlcctual, and floral. Each 
of tlicse might again be divided on the same principle, 
and we should thou discover several intermediate phases. 
These eannot be investigated liere ; and I have only to note 
that the philosophical principle of tliis analysis is precisely 
the snme as that on which 1 liave based the Classification 
of the Scicnc(\s. In both cases tlie order followed is that 
of iiK*reasing generality and com 2 )lexity in the phenomena. > 
Tlie only difference is in the iriodt' in whicli the two arrange- 
ments nro (iev(d<q)e(l. For scieiithic 2mr])()ses the lower 
])orli()n of the scale lias to be expanded into gToater detail ; 
whlhi from the social 2 M»ini of vii'W attention is eoncen- 
tratc'd on the higher parts. But whether it be the scale of 
the Trueortliat of tlie (lood, the eojudusioii is the sajiio in 
hotli. Bo til alike indicate the .sujircmacy of so<‘ial consider- 
ations; both point to univiTsul Love as the highest ideal. 
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I liave now explained the principal purpose of Positive 
Philosophy, namely, spiritual reorganization ; and I have 
shown how that purpose is involved in tlie Positivist 
motto, Order and Progress. Positivism, then, realizes the 
highest aspirations of medieval Catholicism, and at the 
same time fulfils the conditions, the absence of which 
caused the failure of the Convention. It combines the 
opjiosite merits of the Catholic and the Itcvolutionary 
spirit, and by so doing suj)ersedes them both. Theology 
and Metaphysics may now disappeai* witliout danger, be- 
cause tlie service which each of them rendered is now 
harmonized with tliat of the other, and will bo performed 
more perfectly, llie principle on Avhich this result de- 
pends is the separation of spiritual from temporal power. 
This, it will be remembered, had always lieeii the chiel' 
subject of contention between the two antagonistic 
parties. 


Application ^ spokoii of tlio moral and mental reor- 
pu rto Victual of Westt'rn Euroj^o as clianuderizing 

govermnt^^ SCCOlld pluiSC Of tllO ItoYolutioil. Let US 

prcKMi/bepro- wluit avc its rehitioTis with the present 

visional. state of polities. Of course tlie developTiiont of 
Positivism will not bo mucli atiected by tlui retrograde 
tendencies of the day, whether theological or metaphy- 
sical. Still tlie general course of events will ('xcreise an 
influence upon it, of which it is important to take aec.'ount. 
So too, altliough the now do(*trine cannot at jiresent do 
much to modify its surroundings, tJiere aro yet certain 
points i:\ which action may be taken at once. In the 
fourth v()bime of this treatise the question of a transitional 
policy will be carefully considered, with tbe view' of lacili- 
tating tlie advent of tho normal state wliirli soiaal science 
indicates Iti a more distant future. I cannot complete this 
chapter without some notice of this provisional policy, 
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which must be carried on until Positivism has made its 
way to general acceptance. 

The principal feature of this policy is that it is tempo- 
rary. To set up any permanent institution in a society 
which has no fixed opinions or principles of life, would 
be hopeless. Until the most important questions are 
thoroughly settled, both in principle and practice, the only 
measures of tlie least utility are tliose which facilitate the 
process of reconstruction. Measures adopted with a view 
to permanence must end, as wo have seen them end so 
often, in disappointment and failure, however enthusiasti- 
cally they may hav^e been received at fir^t. 

Inevitable as this consequence of our revolutionary posi- 
tion is, it has never been understood, except by the great 
leaders of the republican movement in 1793. Of the 
various governments that wc have had during the last two 
generations, all, except the Convention, have fallen into 
the vain delusion of attempting to found permanent insti- 
tutions, without waiting for any intellectual or moral basis. 
And therefore it is that none but the Convention lias left 
any deep traces in men’s thoughts or feelings. All its 
principal measures, even those which concerned the future 
more than the present, were avowedly provisional ; and 
the consequeiice was that they harmonized well with the 
peculiar circumstances of the time. The true philosopher 
will always look with respectful admiration on these men, 
who not only had no rational theory to guide them, but 
were eiicmnbered wdth false metaphysical notions ; and 
who yet notwithstanding pr»>vcd themselves the only real 
statesmen that Western Europe can boast of since the 
time of Frederick the Great. Indeed the wisdom of their 
policy would be almost unaccountable, only that the very 
circumstances whi^/li called for it so urgently, were to some 
extent calculated to suggest it. The state of things was 
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such as to make it impossible to settle the government on 
any permanent basis. Again, amidst all tlie wild extra- 
vagance of the principles in vogue, the iiGCcssity of a 
strong government to resist foreign invasion counteracted 
many of their worst effects. On the removal of this salu- 
tary pressure, tlic Convention fell into Hie common error, 
thougli to a less extent than the (knistituent Assembly. 
It set up a constitution framed a(‘C*ordiiig to some abstract 
model, which was supposed to he’ final, but which did not 
last so long as the period originally proposed for its own 
provisional labours. It is on this first pca-iod of its govern- 
ment that its fame^ rests. 

The plan origi^ially proposed was that the government 
of the Convention should last till the end of tlic war. If 
this plan could have been carried out, it would probably 
have been extended still further, as the impossibility of 
establishing any permanent system would have been gene- 
rally recognised. ^IIic only avowc‘d motive for making 
the government provisional was of course the urgent ne- 
cessity of national defence. But beneath this temporary 
motive, which for the time superseded every other (*on- 
sideration, there was another and a deeper motive for it, 
which could not have bei'ii understood without sounder 
historical principles than were at that time possible. That 
r jtive was the utterly negative character of the metaphy- 
sical doctrines then accepted, and the consequent absence 
of any intellectual or moral basis for political reconstruc- 
tion. This of course was not recognised, but it was really 
the principal reason why the establishment of any definite 
system of government was delayed. Had the w'ar been 
brought to an end, clearer views of the subject would no 
dv ubt }uiv(' been formed ; indeed they had been foimed 
already in the 0!>p(.‘site camp, by men of tlie ^foo-catholic 
sch(A)l, who were not absorbed by the urgent question of 
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tlcfendiii^ tlie Ilopiiblic. Wliut blinded men to tlie truth 
WHS the fundamental yet iiievilable error of supposing the 
critical doctrines of tlio precjcding generation applicable to 
purposes of construction. They were undeceived at last 
by the utter anarchy which the triumph of these principles 
occasioiKid; and the next generation Occupied itself with 
the counter revolutionary movement, in which similar 
att('Tnpts at finality wore made by the various reactionist 
parti(‘s. For these parties were quite as destitute as their 
opponents of any principles suited to the task of recon- 
struction ; and they had to tail back upon the old system 
as the only recognized basis on which public Order could 
bo muintaiiK d. 

And in this respect the situation is still ^ Oanfforofat- 
uncliaiiged. It still retains its revolutionary . ^econ- 
chai’acter; and any immediate attempt to re- forespirituai. 
organize political administration would only be the signal 
lor fresh attempts at reaction, attempts which now can 
have no other result than anarchy. It is true that Posi- 
tivism has just supplied us with a philosojdiical basis for 
political reconstruction. But its principles are still so 
new and undeveloped, and bcsidcKS are understood by so 
feiv% that they cannot exercise much influence at 2>i"esent 
on political lile. Ultimately, and by slow degrees, they 
will mould the institutions of ihe future, but meanwhile 
they must work their Tvay freely into inen\s minds and 
hearty and for this at least one goneialioii will be neces- 
sary. Spiritual organ iz it ion is the only point where an 
immediate heginniiig can bo made; ditticiiF as it is, its 
possibility is at last as certain as its urgency. When 
sufllcient progress lias been made Mith it-, it will cause a 
gradual regeneration of political institutions. But any 
attempt to modify these too rapidly would only result in 
fresh disturbances. Such distuihanoes, it is true, will 
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never be as dangerous as they were formerly, because the 
anarchy of opinion is so profound that it is far more diffi- 
cult for men to agree in any fixed principles of action. 
The absolute doctrines of the last century which inspired 
sucli intense conviction, can never regain their strength, 
because, when brou|;ht to tlie crucial test of experience as 
well as of discussion, their uselessness for constructive pur- 
poses and their subversive tendency became evident to every 
one. They have been weakened, too, by theological con- 
cessions which their siipixirters, in order to cairy on the 
government at all, were obliged to make. (Jonsoquently 
the policy with which they are at present connected is ono 
which oscillates between reaction and anarchy, or rather 
which is at onct^ despotic and destructive, from the neces- 
sity of controlling a society which has become almost as 
adverse to metaphysical as to theological rule. In the utter 
absence, then, of any general convictions, the worst forms 
of political commotion are not to be feared, because it 
would bo impossible to rouse men’s passions sufficiently. 
But unwise efforts to set up a permanent system of govern- 
ment would even now lead, in certain cases, to lamentable 
disorder, and would at all events be utterly useless, (iuict 
at home depends now, like peace abroad, simply on the 
absence of disturbing forces ; a most insecure basis, since 
it is itself a sjunptom of the extent to which the disorgan- 
izing movement has proceeded. This singular condition 
^ ydst necessarily continue until the interregnum which at 
present exists in the moral and intellectual region comes 
to an end. As long as there is such an utter want of 
harmony in feeling as well as in opinion, there can be 
no real security against war or internal disorder. Tho 
existii g equilibrium has arisen so spontaneously that it 
is no doubt less unstable than is generally supposed. Still 
is sufficiently precarious to excite continual pcnics, both 
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at home and abroad, which are not only very irritating, 
but often exercise a most injurious influence over our 
policy. Now attempts at immediate reconstruction of 
political institutions, instead of improving this state of 
things, make it very much worse, by giving factitious life 
to the old doctrines, whi(;h, being thoroughly worn out, 
ought to be left to the natural proce>ss of decay. The 
inevitable result of restoring them to official authority 
will be to deter the public, and even the thinking portion 
of it, from that free exercise of the mental powers by 
which, and by which only, we may hope to arrive without 
divsturbance at fixed princiidcs of action. 

The cessation of war therefore justifies no change in 
republican policy. As long as the spiritual interregnum 
lasts, it must retain its provisional character. Indeed this 
character ought to be more strongly impressed upon it 
than ever. For no one now has any real belief in the 
organic value of the received metaphysical doctrines. 
They would never liave been revived but for the need 
of having some sort of political formula to work with, in 
default of any real social convictions. Ilut the revival is 
only apparent, and it contrasts most strikingly with the 
utter absence of systematic principles in most active minds. 
There is no real danger of repeating the error of the first 
revolutionists and of attempting to construct with nega- 
tive doctrines. We have only to consider the vast de- 
velopment of industry, of cstlietic culture, and of scientific 
^udy, to free ourselves fr(»ni all anxiety on this head. 
Such things are incompatible with any regard for the 
metaphysical teaching of ideologists or psychologists. 
Nor is there much to fear in the natural enthusiasm 
which is carrying us back to the first days of the Revo- 
lution. It will only revive the old republican spirit, and 
make us forget the long period oi retrogression and stag- 
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nation wliicli have elapsed since tlic first great outbreak; 
for this is the point on which the attention of posterity 
will b(i finally concentrated. But while satisfying these 
very legit inui to feelings, the people will soon find that 
the only as[)(K^t of this great ci'isis which we have to 
imitate is the wise insight of the (hnvention during the 
first part of its administration, in per(!eiving that their 
policy could only be provisional, and that detinite recon- 
struction must be reserved for better times. We may 
fairly hope that the next formal attempt to set up a con- 
slitution according to some abstract ideal, will convince 
the French nalion, and ultimately the whole West, of the 
utter futility of such schemes. Besides, the free discussion 
which has now become habitual to us, and the temper of 
the j)eople, which is as sceptical of political entities as of 
Chrislian mysteries, woidd make any such attempts ex- 
tremely difficult. Never was there a time so unfavourable 
to doctrines admitting of no real demonstration : de- 
monstration being now the oidy possible basis of perma- 
n(mt belief. ISup])osing then a new constitution to be set 
on foot, and the usual time to be spent in the |jrocess of 
elaborating it, public opinion will very possibly discard it 
before it is completed ; not allowing it even the short 
average duration of former constitutions. Any attempt 
to check free discussion on the subject would defeat its 
own object ; since free discussion is the natural conse- 
O' yjhcc of our intellectual and social position. 

Politically Tlic saiuc coiiditions which rcqtdre our policy 
cJ? ?s nlctacr- provisioiial while the spiritual inter- 

bcnyof sill eih i"<'gnum lasts, point also to the mode in w hich 
and discussion. provisioTud policy should be carried out. 

Had t^ie revolutitmary government of the Convention 
continued till the end of the Avar, it would probably have 
b<;en prolonged up to the present time. But in one most 
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importcant respect a modification would have been neces- 
sary. During the struggle for independence what was 
wanted was a vigorous dictatorship, coiubining spiritual 
with temporal powers : a dictatorship even sti’ongcr than 
the old nionarcliy, and only distinguished from despotism 
by its ardour in the course of progress. Witliout com- 
plete concentration of political power, tlie republic could 
never have been saved. But with peace the ncc(\ssity for 
such concentration was at an end. The only motive for 
still continuing the provisional systtmi was the absence of 
so(*ial convictions. Hut this would also be a motive for 
giving perfect liberty of speech and discussion, which till 
then had been impossible or dangerous. For liberty was 
a necessary condition for elaborating and ditfusing a new 
system of universal principles, as the only sure basis for 
the future regeneration of society. 

This hypothetical view of changes which might have 
taken place in the (.hii ventional government, may be ap- 
plied to the existing condition of atfairs. It is the policy 
best adapted for the republican government whicli is now 
arising in all the security of a settled peac(‘, and yet amidst 
the most entire anarchy of opinion. '^Flu' successors of 
the (Jonventiou, men unworthy of their task, degraded the 
2)rogressive dictatorship entrusted to them by the circum- 
stances of the time into a retrogrades tyranny. During 
the reign of Charles X., which Tvas the last phase of the 
reaction, the central power was thoroughly undermined 
by the legal oppositifin of the parliamentary or local 
powTU’, The central government still refused to recognize 
any limits to its authority; but the growth of free thought 
made its claims to spiritual jinisdiction more and more 
untenable, leaving it nurely the tompnral authority re- 
quisite for public order. During the neutral period which 
followed the counter-revolution, the dictatorship was not 
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merely restricted to its proper functions, but was legally 
destroyed ; that is, the local power as represented by par- 
liament took the place of the central power. All preten- 
tions to spiritual influence were abandoned by both ; their 
thoughts being sufficiently occupied with the inaiiitenanco 
of maferial older. The intellectual anarchy of the time 
made tliis task difficult enough ; but they aggravated the 
diffi(;ulty by unprincipled attempts to establish their 
government on the basis of pure self-interest, irrespec- 
tively of all moral considerations. Tlie restoration of the 
republic and the progressive spirit aroused by it has no 
doubt given to both legislative and executive a large in- 
crease of power : to an extent indeed wliich a few years 
back would have caused violent antipathy. But it would 
be a grievous error for either of them to attempt to im- 
itate the dictatorial style of the Conventional government. 
Unsuccessful in any true sense as the attempt would be, 
it might occasion very serious disturbances, wliich like the 
obsolete metaphysical principles in which they originate, 
would be equally dangerous to Order and to Progress. 

We see, then, that in the total absence of any fixed 
principles on which men can unite, the policy required is 
one which shall be purely provisional, and limited almost 
entirely to the maintenance of material order. If order 
be preserved, the situation is in all other respects most 
favourable to the work of mental and moral regeneration 
which will prepare the way for the society of the future. 
The establishment of a republic in France disproves the 
false claims set up by official writers in behalf of consti- 
tutional government, as if it was the final issue of the 
P evolution. Meantime there is nothing irrevocable in the 
republic itself, except the moral principle involved in it, 
the absolute and permanent preponderance of Social Feel- 
ing; in other words, the concentration of all the powers of 
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Man upon the jcommon welfare. This is the only maxim 
of tlie day which we can accept as final. It needs no 
formal sanction, because it is merely the expression of 
feelings generally avowed, all prejudices against it having 
been entirely swept away, liut with the doctrines and 
the institutions resulting from them, through which this 
dominion of social feeling is to become an organized 
reality, the republic has no direct connection ; it would be 
(■ompatible with many different solutions of the problem. 
Politically, the only irrevocable point is the abolition of 
monarcliy, which for a long time has been in France and 
to a less extent throughout the West, the symbol of 
retrogression. 

Tliut spirit of devotion to the public welfare, which is 
the noblest feature of republicanism, is strongly opposed 
to any immediate atiempts at political finality, as being 
incompatible with conscientious endeavours to find a real 
solution of social problems. For before the practical solu- 
<ion can bo hojied for, a systematic basis for it must exist; 
and this wo can hardly expect to find in the I'omnants left 
tr) us of the old creeds. All that the tiaio philosopher 
desires is simply that the question of moral and intellec- 
tual reorganization shall be left to the unrestricted efforts 
of thinkers of whatever school. And i7i advocatiiig this 
cause, he Avill plead the iutei'ests of the republic, for the 
safety of whi(;h it is of the utmost importance that no 
special set of principles should be placed umhu' official 
patronage. lle])ub]icanism, then, wHl do far more to protect 
free thought, and 7 *esist politi<*al eiuToachment, than was 
done during the Orleanist govcrnmejit by tlie retrogimle 
instincts of (Catholicism. Cathelic I’csistance to political 
reconstructions was strong, but blind : ds place will now 
bo more than supplied by wise indi fibre j\co on the part of 
the public, which has learnt by experience the inevitable 
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failure of those iiicohcrcnt attempts to realise metaphysical 
Utopias. The only clanger of the position is lest it divert 
the public, even the more reflective portion of it, from 
deep and coniiiiuous thought, to practical experiments 
based on su2:)erficial and hasty considerations. It must bo 
owned that tlie temper of mind which now jnevails would 
liave been most unfavourable for the original elaboration of 
Positivism. That work, however, had already been accom- 
plished under the Constitutional system; which, while not 
so restrictive as the preceding government, was yet sufii- 
cieiitly so to (concentrate our intellcHitual j)ow(ws, which of 
themselves would have been too feebl(% ujxrn the task. 
The original concej^tion had indeed been formed during the 
j)receding reign ; but. its develojmiont and diflusion took 
plaice undcu’ the j^arli ament ary system, l^ositivism now 
offers its( 0 f for 2)ra(;tical ai)])lication to the (piestion of 
social 2wogr('ss, which has become again the 2)rominent 
question, and will cev'er remain so. Unfavourable as the 
present jioliticcal teiiq^er would have been to the rise of 
Positivism, it is not at all so to its diffusion; always suj)- 
j)Osing its teachers to be men of sufficient dignity to avoid 
the snare of jmlitical ambition into which thinkers are 
now so apt to fall. Py explaining, as it ahmo can ex2)lain, 
the futility and danger of the various Utojnan sclunnes 
which are now comjjeting witli each other for the reor- 
ganization of socciety, ]*ositiv ism will soon be able to divert 
jjublic atte.ition from th(\se ])olitical chimeras, to the ques- 
tion of a total refor]]uition of jumciples and of life. 

Re2)ublicanisTn, then, will offer no obstacle to suchaaicta- 
the diffusion of Positivist ])rincii)les. Indeed, b^'u^strp^to- 

T . • . I* • 1*1 wards th(i so- 

uere i.j one point ot view from which we may parationofspi- 
rc'gard it as the comniencenient of the normal poiai power, 
state. It will gradually lead to the reeiigiiition of the 
fundameiua/i prineitile that spiritual jiowcr must be Mdiolly 
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independent of every kind of temporal power, whether 
central or local. It is not merely that statesincii will soon 
have to confess their inability to decide on the merits of a 
doctrine which siijiposes an amount of deep scientific know- 
ledge from which they must necessarily be precluded. 
Jlesidcs this, th(^ disturbance caused by the ambition of 
metaphysical schemers, who arc incapable of undei*stand- 
iiig the times in wliich ihey live, will induce the public to 
withdraw Iheir confidence from such men, and give it only 
to those who are content to abandon all political prospects, 
and to devote themselves to their proper function as philo- 
sopliers. 'Flius Ite'pidilicanism is, on the whole, favourable 
to this great principle of Positivism, the separation of tem- 
poral from spiritual power, notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions offered to men who wish to carry their theories into 
immediate application.. The principle vseems, no doubt, in 
o])position to tdl our revolutionary prejudices. But the 
]}ublic, as well as the government, will be brouglitTo it by 
experience. They wdll find it the only means of saving 
so(*iety from the eoiisequeiicos of metapliysic^al Utopias, by 
wdiieh Order and Progress are alike threabuied. Thinkers 
too, those of them at h'ust who are sincei'e, will cease to 
r^^gard it witli sueb blind antipathy, when they see that 
W’liilc it coiidemiis flieir aspirations to political influence, 
it opens out to tliem a noble and most extcuisive sphere 
of moral infiiieiu^e. Indepe/uhuitly of social considera- 
tions, it is the ojily way in wliich the pbilosopher can 
maintain the dignity to whicli his position entitles liiiu, 
and which is at present, so oft(ui compromised by tlie very 
success of his poHti(*al aiiibitiou. 

The political attitmh' wdm ii ought for the The motto of 

present to be assumed is so clearly indicated by ]md' ^^pubili 
all the circumstaiic(\s of the time, that pra?dii;ul 
instinct has in this respect anticipated theory. The right 
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view is well expressed in tlic motto, Liberty and Public 
Order, , which was adojjted spontaneously by the middle 
class at the commencement of the neutral period in 1830. 
It is not known who was the author of it ; but it is cer- 
tainly far too progressive to be considered as represent- 
ing the feelings of the monarchy. It is not of course 
the expression of any systematic convictions ; but no mc- 
taphysictd school emdd have pointed out so clearly the 
two principal conditions required by the situation. Posi- 
tivism while accepting it as an inspiration of popular 
wisdom, makes it more complete by adding two points 
which should liavo been contained in it at tirst, only 
that they were too much opposed to existing prejudices 
to have bc^en saiict iemod by public opinion. Jloth parts 
of the motto require some expansion. Liberty ought 
to include iieilect freedom of teaching ; Public Order 
should invoh’c the preponderance of the central power 
over the local. I subjoin a few brief 1 ‘emarks on these 
two points, wliicli will be considered more fully in the 
fourth volume ot* this treatise. 

Liberty Positivisiii is iiow tlio Only consistent advo- 

Smirli to Edil- speecli and free luiquiry. Schools 

cation. wliicli do iiot rest on demonstration, 

and would consequently be shaken by any argumentative 
attacks, can never be sincere in their wish for Ijiberty, in 
the extended sense here giveii to it. Tjiberty of writing 
we have now had for a long time. Put besides this we 
want liberty of‘ sjjeech ; and also liberty of teacliing ; that 
IS to say, the abandtmment by the State of all its educa- 
tional monopolies. Freedom of teaching, of which Posi- 
tivists ar(' the only genuine supporters, has bi'comc a 
condition of the tirst inq)ortance ; and this not merely as 
a provisional measure, but as an indication of tlie normal 
state of things. In the first place, it is the only means 
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by which any doctrine that has the power of fixing and 
harmonising’ men’s convictions can bocomo generally 
known. To legalise any systeni of education would im- 
ply that such a doctrine liad been already found ; it most 
assuredly is not the way to find it. But again, freedom 
of teaching is a stop towards the normal state ; it amounts 
to an admission that the problem of education is one which 
temporal aiithoritios are incompetent to solve. Positivists 
woidd be tlie last to deny that education ought to be 
regularly organi;^ed. Only they assert, lirst, that as long 
as tlie spiritual interregnum lasts, no organization is 
possible ; and secondly, that w'hcnever the acca'ptancc of 
a new synthesis makes it possibl<?, it will be elfci’led by 
tlie spiritual power to M'hich that synthesis gives rise. In 
the meaiilinu^ no general system of State education should 
be attempted. It will bo w'oll, hoAvever, to continue State 
assistance to those branches of instruction which are the 
mosl liable to be neglected by private entor])riso, ospoeially 
reading and writing. Moreover, there are certain insti- 
tutions either established or revived by the Convention 
tor higher training in special subjects; tlieso ought to be 
carefully presei’ved, and brought up to tlie iiresont state of 
our knowledge, tor they contain the germs of principles 
which wnll he most valuable wdien the problem of rcnir- 
gaiiizing geneial education comes before* us. But all the 
institutions abolished by tlie Coj> vent ion onglit now to bo 
tinally suppri'ssfxl. the xVeademies should form no 

exireplion to this rule, foi* the harm w^hich they base done, 
both iiit(dk‘ctually and moj-ally, since their reinstalmeiit,. 
has fully justified the wisdom ol the men wdu^ decided on 
their abolition. Govc i’inueut sh*aild no doubt exorcise 
constant vigilance over all private edu'^aticnal institutions ; 
hut this should have nothing to do with. Iheir doctrines, 
but with their morality, a iioint scandalously neglected in 

9 
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the present state of tlie law. These should be the limits 
of state interf('i*ence in cdueation. With those exooj)tions 
it should ho loft to tlie unrestricted efforts of private asso- 
ciations, so as to give every opportunity for a definitive 
iHlucational system to establish itself. For to pretend that 
any satistactory system exists at present would only be a 
hypocritical subterfuge on the part of the authorities. 
The most Important stop towards freedom of education 
would be th(^ suppression of all granls to theological or 
uK'taphysical soci('ties, leaving eacli man free to support 
the religion and the system of instriKdion which he pre- 
fers. This, however, should be carried out in a just and 
liberal spij’it worthy of the cause, and without the least 
taint of pc'rsonal dislike or party feeling. Full indemnity 
should be given to members of (ff lurches or Universities, 
uj)on whom tliesi' changes w^ould come unex]K'(dedly. l>y 
acting in this spirit it will be far less difficult to carry out 
measures VN'hieh are obviously indicated by tlu'. ])osilion in 
which wi' stand. As there is now no docli ine wlii(di (‘om- 
inands general asscMit, it would be an act of retrogression 
to give legal sanction to any one of tlie old creeds, what- 
ever their former claim to spiritual ascendancy. Tt is 
quite in accordance with the re])ublican spirit to refuse 
such sanction, notwithstanding the tendency that there is 
to allow idc'ologists to succeed to the Academic olfic(‘S held 
under the constitutional system by psychologists. 

• Order de- But Positivism will have as beneticial an in- 
i/ulion. flueiice on public Order as on Ijiberiy. It 

holds, in exact o])position to revolutionary prejudice's, that 
the (‘cntral power should prej)OTiderat(^ over the local. 
The constitutionalist pi’inciple of separating the legislative 
iVom the executive is only an empirical imitation of th<? 
larg('.r principhi of sepai*ating temporal and spirit ual power, 
which w s .adopted in the Middle Ages. There will always 
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be a contest for political supremacy between tlie central 
and local autliorities ; and it is an eiror into wliich, from 
various causes, we have fallen recently, to attempt to 
balance them against each other. Tlie wliole tendoiuiy of 
French history has been to let the central power prepon- 
dt*rate, until it degenerated and became reti-ograde towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Our present prefer- 
ence for the local power is thoreforo an historical anomaly, 
wliich is sure to cease as soon as the fear ol‘ reaction has 
passtnl away. And as ilepublicanism secures us against 
any dangers of this kind, our political synipathi(\s will 
soon resume their old course. The advantages of the cen- 
tral ])ower are, hrst, that it is more directly responsible 
than the otlur ; and, sec.ondly, that it is more practi(*al 
tnid less likoly to set up any claims to spiritual intluenco. 
This last feature is of the liighest importance, and is likely 
to Ix'come every <lay more marked. Wlu;reas tlui local or 
l(‘gislative p(>w(']‘, not having its fuiuitions clearly detined, 
i:. very apt to iiitc*rfere in theoretical questions without 
being in any sense qualihed for doing so. Its prepon- 
(h'ranc.e would, then, in most cases be injurious to inbdlec- 
tiial treedom, which, as it fetds instinctively, will ultimabdy 
rt'sult in tlu' rise of a s])irilual authority destined to super- 
sede' its own. ( >n tlie strength of these te iideaieies, which 
have* iicve'i* betbre; hcM'ii (^x])laiiuMb Positivists have little 
h(*sitation in sieling in almost all case's with the ea'iitral as 
against the local power. J'lulosopJie'rs, whom no one can 
accuse of reactionist or -^eiwilc views, Avho have given up 
all political prospe'cts, aii 1 who are' ehwoting theinsi'lve'S 
Avholly to the work of spiritual roorgani/ati.'^n, neeTl not 
Ih^ afraid to take this course; and thej'^ enight, to exert 
themselves Augorously in making the central power pre- 
IJondenant, limiting the functions o^' the local powe'r to 
what is strictlv indispensable. Anel, noewith standing all 
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appearances to tlic contrary, republicanism will help to 
modify the revolutionary feeling on this point. It removes 
llio distrust of authority caused naturally by the retro- 
grade spirit of the old monarchj^ ; and it makes it easier 
to repress any further tendencies of tlie same kind, with- 
out necessitating an entire change in the character of our 
jjolicy for tlie sake of providing against a conting’cncy, of 
wliich there is now so little tear. As soon as the central 
power lias given sutlicient proof of its progressive inten- 
tions, there will be no unwillingness on the pjirt of the 
French public to restrict the powers of the legislative 
body, wliether by reducing it to one-third of its preseni 
numbers, which arc so far too lai'ge, or even by limiting 
its functions to the annual vote of the supplies. During 
the last phase of the counter-revolution, and the long 
period of parliamentary government A\diicli followed, a state 
of finding has ai*isen on this subject, which is quite exceji- 
tional, and which sound philosophical tcuidiing, and wise 
action on the part of .government, will easily modify. It 
is inconsistent Avith the Avholc* course of Freiicli history; 
ami only leads us into the mistaki' of imitating the Fiiiglish 
const itnl ion, Avhicli is adapted to no other country. The 
very extension AN'hicli has just henm given to the rc^rresen- 
lalive system Avill hi-ing it intcj discredit, by showing it to 
he as futile and subversive in practice as philosophy had 
.'('presented it to he in,- theory. 

, .. , Such, then, is the way in which l^ositivisui 

Avonld intorjiret these two jirimaiy condition^ 
of our present polmy. Liberty and 1 hihlic Order- 
Ihit besides this, it explains and eonfii’ins the conneetiori 
whitdi exists between them. It teaches, in the first place, 
that iruc libe rty is impossible at present withoui tlie vigor- 
ous contixd of a central j^ower, jirogia'issivc in the friu' 
s. nso of rhe word, wise enough to abdicate all spiritual 
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inf 1 nonce, and keep to its own practical functions. Such 
a power is needed in order to check the despotic spirit of 
the various doctrines now in vogue. As all of them ai*e 
more or less inconsistent with the principle of separation of 
powers, they woidd all he willing to employ forcible means 
ol* securing imifonnity of opinion, lit'sides, the anarchy 
which is (caused by our spiritual interregnum, might, but 
for a strong government, very probably interfere with the 
philosopliical freedom which we now enjoy. Conversely, 
unless Lib('rty in tlie sense here spoken of be granted, it 
will be iinpcjssible for the central power to maintain itself 
in (he position which public order recpiires. Tlie obstacle 
to that position at present is the fear of reaction ; and a 
scrupulous regard for freedom is tlu^ only means of remov- 
ing these fec'lings which, though perhaps luifounded, are 
but too natural. All fears Avill be allayed at once when 
liberty of insti iuition and association becomes part of tlie 
law of the land. There Avill then be no hope, and indeed 
no wish, on the part of government to regulate our social 
institutions in confoi'inity with any particular doctrine. 

The objecd of this chapter has beem to show tlie social 
value of Positivism. Wo have found that not merely does 
it throw light upon our Future jiolic.y, but that it also 
tejiches us how to act upon the IVesent ; and these indica- 
tions have in both eases been based upon i*arofid examiiia- 
tiou of the Past, in aeenrdaiiee vitli the fundamental laws 
of human development. l! is the only systtuii (aipahlc of 
handling the problem now pro])osed by the more advanced 
portion of our race to tdl who wouhl ( laim to guide them. 
That 2 )roblem is this : to reorganize human !ile^ irrespec- 
tively of god or king, recognizing the obligatiqti , of no 
motive, whether jmblic or ^nivule, other ;.bau vSoci^l Fool- 
ing, aided in due measure by the positive science and prac- 
tical energy of Man. 
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TJIK ACTION OF rOSj;riVrSM upon the WOHKING CLASSED!. 
positivKin I’osTTiA'TSM whetlic'i’ looked at as a pliilosopliical 

Fill not for tho , j r* • t '*'• 

prci jntnooin- systom or US uii iiislruimait ol social renovation, 
til. riling' (*annot count upon inucli support from any of 
niui li as to lilt' the classes, whetlier in Cliurcli or Slate, by 
wlioTii the g‘overnment of mankind has hitherto 
been conducted. There will l)o isolated excej) lions of great 
value, and these will soon become more numerous : but 
tho prejudi(*es and passions of these classes will present 
serious obstatdes to the work of moral and mental reor- 
g’ani/ation Avhich constitutes the second phase of tho great 
Western revolution. Their faulty education and tludr 
repugnance to system prejudice them against a philosophy 
whicdi subordinates specialities to general princijiles. ITieir 
aristoi-ratic instincts make it very difficult for them to 
rec-ognise the supremacy of Social heeling; that doctrine 
which lies at the root of social regeneration, as conceived 
by I’ositivism. That no support can be expected from the 
classes who were in the Uvscendaiit before the devolution, 
is of course obvious ; and we shall probably meet with 
opposition, quite as real though more carefully concealed, 
froiii tho middle classes, to whom that revolution trans- 
ferred the authority and social influence which tliey had 
long been coveting. Their thoughts are entirely engrossed 
with tho acquisition of power; and they concern them- 
selves but little with the mode in which it is used, or the 
objects to which it is directed. They were quite con- 
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viiiccd that tlio Revolution had found a satisfactory issue 
in the parlianientary system instituted during* the recent 
period of political oscillation. They will long continue to 
regret that stationary j)i^riecl, because it was peculiarly 
favourable to their restless ambition. A movement tending 
to the complete regeneration of society is almost as much 
dreaded now by the middle classes as it was formerly by 
the higher. And both w'ould at all events agret^ in pro- 
longing the system of theologi(‘al hypocrisy, as far as re- 
publican iiistitutions admitted of it. That poli(*y is now 
the only means by whicli i*et regression is still possible. 
Igiioble as it is, tliere are two motive's for adopting it; it 
secures respect and submission on the psrt of the masses, 
and it imposes no unpleasant duties on their governors. 
All their critical and inetaphysical prejudices indispose 
thcan to terminate the state of spir itual amirchy whi(*ti is 
the greatest obstaede to social regeneration ; while at the 
same tinier their ambition dreads the establishment of a 
new moral authority, the restri(‘tive intluence of which 
would of course press most heavily upon themselves. Jn 
the eighteenth century, men of rank, and even kings, 
a(;cepted tlu' ])iirely negative pliilosopliy that was then in 
vogue : it removed many ohstaeh's, it was an easy path to 
re])utation, and it ini]K)sed no great saeriti(^e. Jhit we can 
hai’dly lio])e from tliis precedent that tluj wealthy and 
literary classes of oiu* own time will be ecjually willing to 
accept Positive philosophy : the avov/('(l piirposo of which 
is to discipline our intellectual powers, in order to reor- 
ganize our modes of life. 

Th(' avowal i>f such a purpose is quite sufHcieiit to prevent 
Positivism from gaining* the sympatliK s of any one of the 
governing c*lasses. The classes to wlii(di it must appeal 
are those who have been leti. unt rallied, in the present 
worthless methods of instruction by words and entities. 
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who are animated with strong social instincts, and who 
(consequently have the largest stock of good sense and good 
I \ feeling. In a Avord it is among the Working (classes that 
. the new philosophers will find their most energetic allies. 
They are the two exti*eme terms in the socciul sei-ies as 
finally constituted ; and it is only through their combined 
action tluit social regeneration can become a practical 
possibility. JN'otwithstanduig their diifereiice of position, 
a difierence Avhicdi indeed is more apparent than real, there 
are strong afiinitics between them, both morally and in- 
tellectually. llotli have the same sense of tlie real, the 
same [)re(erence for the useful, and the same lend(uicy to 
subordinate special points to general principles. INlorally 
they resemble each other in gcneiosity of feeling, in wise 
‘ micoiKHirn (or material prospects, and in indiUerence to 
worldly gTandeur. Tliis at least will be the case as soon 
'as pliilosopluM’s in tlie true sense of that word have mixed 
sufficiently Avitli the nobler members of the working 
classes to raise their own character to its proper loved. 
When the sympathies which unite them upon these essen- 
tial points have had time to show tliemselves, it will be felt 
that the pliilosoplior is, under certain aspects, a member 
of the working class fully trained ; Avhilc the working 
man is in many respects a philosoplier without the train- 
ing. Jjotli too will look with similar feelings upon the 
intci'iiiediate or capitalist class. As that class is neces- 
' isarily the possessor of material poAver, the pecuniary exist- 
tcnce of both w ill as a rule be dependent ui)on it. 

tik working? Tlieso affinities folloAV as a natural result 
ccptftiiis posi- from their respective position and functions. 
iih\y %itu:.tt(i The reason of tlnnr not having been recognised 
tionofcmnSiVc- iiioro distinctly is, that at present we have 
cipks nothing tliat can be called a j^hilosophic class, 
patilicB?*' or at least it is only represented by a few iso- 
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lated types. Worlcmcn worthy of their position arc liap- 
pily far loss rare; but hitherto it is only in France, or 
rather in Paris, that they have shown theinscdves in their 
true light, as men emancipated from cliimerical beliefs, 
and careless of the empty prestige of social j^osition. It 
is, then, only in Paris that the truth of the preceding 
remarks can be fully verified. 

The occupations of working men are evidently far more 
j conducive to idiilosophical views than those of ilie middle 
classes ; since they are not so absorbing as to prevent con- ] 
tinuous thought, even during the hours of labour. And 
besides having more time for thinking, they have a moral 
advantage in the absence of any responsibility when their 
work is ov(T. The workman is preserved by his position 
irom the j!;}chcmes of aggrandisement, whicli are constantly 
harassing the capitalist. Their difference in this respect 
causes a, corresponding difference in their modes of thought; 
the one e-ares more for geperal principles, tlio olhei* more 
for details. I'o a sensible workman, the system of disper- 
,sive speciality now so much in vogue shows itself in its 
true light, lie s(^es it, that is, to be brutalizing, because 
it would condemn liis intellect to the most paltry mode 
of culture', so much so that it will never be accc^pted in 
France, in sjiite of tlu^ irrational endeavours of our Anglo- 
maniac economists. To the capitalist, on the contrary, 
and even to the man of science, that system, liowever 
rigidly and consistently carried put, wdl seem far less 
degraaiiig ; or rather it will be looked upon as most dc- 
"^sirahle, unless bis educat ion has been such as to counteract 
these tendencies, and gi^ e him the desire and the ability 
for abstract and general thought. 

Morally, the contrast between the position of the work- 
man and the capitalist is even more striking. Proud as 
most men are of worldly suix-ess, the degree of moral or 
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mcntiil excellence implied in the acquisition of wealth or 
power, oven wlioii the means used liave been strictly legi~ 
tiiiuite, is hardly such as to justify that pride. Looking 
at intrinsic qualities rather than at visible results, it is 
obvious that ])ractical success, whether in industry or in 
war, depends far more on , yj| aracty^* than on intellect or 
affection. The principal condition for it is the coiubina- 
tion of a certain amount of energy with great caution, and 
a fair share of perseverance. When a man has tlicse 
qualities, inediocriiy of intellect and moral detlcieiKiy will 
not prevent his taking advantage of favourable chaiices ; 
chance being usually a very important element in worldly 
succ(?ss. Indeed it would hardly be an exaggt'ration to 
say tbat povc'rty of thought and lecling has often some- 
thing to do with forming and maintaining the dis})osition 
requisites (or the purpose. Vigorous exertion of the active 
powers is more fr('(piently induced by tlie personal pro- 
pensities of avarice, ambitioi® or vanity, than by the 
higher instincts. Superiority of position, when h^giti- 
raately obtained, deserves respect; but the philosopher, 
like the religionist, and with still better grounds, refuses 
to regard it as a proof of nioral superiority, a conclusion 
which would be wholly at variance with the true theory of 
human nature. 

The life of the workman, on tlu^ other hand, is far more 
favourable to the. development of the nobler instincts. In 
practical qualities he is usually not wanting, except ,in 
I caution, a * deficiency which makes his energy ainf^pcrsc- 
verance less useful to himself, though fully available for 
society. But it is in the exercise of the higher feelings 
that tin, moral superiority of the working class is most 
observable. Wlicn our liabhs and opinions have been 
brought under the Influence of systematic principles, the 
true character of this class, which forms the basis of 
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modern soeiety, will become more distinct ; and wo shall 
see that home afiections are naturally stronger with tliem 
than with the ?niddlc classes, who arc too inucli engrossed 
with personal interests for the full enjoyment of domestic 
tics. Still more evident is their superiority in soejal feel- 
ings strictly so called, for these with them are called into 
daily exercise from earliest childhood, llei-o it is iliat we 
find the highest and most genuine types of friendsliip, and 
this even amongst those who are placed in a dependent 
position, aggravated often by^ the aristoijratic prejudices of 
those above them, and whom w(i might imagine on that 
account condemned to a lower moral standard. \V e find 
sincerci and simple respect foi* superiors, untainted by ser- 
vility, not vitiated by tlui pride of learning, not disturbed 
by the jealousies of competition, llieir personal experi- | 
once ot* the miseries of life is a constant stimulus to the j 
nobler symi)athics. In no class is there so strong an 
incentiv(^ to social feeling, at least to the feeling of Solid- 
arity bet ween contennioraries ; for all are conscious of the 
support that tlicy^ derive from union, suj)poi't which is not 
at all iacompatibhi with strong individuality of charactm*. 
The sense of Continuity with the jiast has not, it is true, 
been sufHciently developed; but this is a want whiidi can 
only be supplied by systematic culture. It will liardly be 
disputt'd that there are more n 'markable instances of , 
prom2)t uTid luiostentadous self-sacrifice at the call of a ’ 
groat public necessity in this class than in any other.; 
Note, too, that- in the utter absence of any systematic edu-,- 
cation, all thes<' moral ext ellences must bo looked upon as 
inherent in the class. It is impossible to attribute them 
to theological bitiueiicc, row that they have so entirely 
shaken uif the (dd faith. The type I have described would 
be generally considered imaginary; and at present it is 
only in Paris that it can be fully realized. But the fact 
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of its existence in the centre of Western Europe is enough 
lor all rational observers. A type so fully in accordance 
with what wc; know of hiiinaii nature cannot fail ulti- 
mately to spread everywhere, especially when these spon- 
taneous tendencies are placed under the systematic guid- 
ance of Ikisitivisin^' 

This the These remarks will prepare us to appreciate 
felt; ‘but they the wisc aiid gencroiis instincts of the Conven- 
the r^pie to tion in looking to the Proletariate as the main- 
supremacy, for sjiriiig ol its policy ; and this not merely on 
account of the incidental danger of foreign in- 
vasion, but in dealing with the larger question of social 
regeneration, which it pursued so ardently, though in such 
ignorance of its true primuples. Owing, howtiver, to the 
want of a satisfactory system, and the disorder produced 
by the metapb ysi(;al theories of tlie time, the sjurit in 
wbieh til is alliance with the pcojile was framed, was in- 
compatible witli the real object in view. Tt was considered 
that government ought as a rule to be in the hands of the 
people. Now under the special circumstaiKics ol‘ the time 
popular government was undoubtedly Aauy use till. The 
existonc!e of the roj^ublic depended almost cut irely upon 
the proletariate, the only class that stood unshaken and 
true to its principles. Put in the absolute spirit of the 
received political theories, this state of things was regarded 
as normal, a view which is incompatible with the most 
important conditions of modern society. It is of course 
always right for the people to assist government in carry- 
ing out the law, even to the extent of physical force, 
should the case require it. Interference of this subordi- 
nate kiii^l, whether in foreign or internal questions, so 
far from leading to anarchy, is obviously a guarantee for 
Ardor which ought to exist in every properly constituted 
SOCK- y. Indeed in this respect our labits in France are 
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eases that thi‘ 
rcoplo can be 
really ‘ sove- 
reign-’ 


still very defective ; men are too often content to remain 
inci’c lookers on, while the police to wliom they owe their 
daily protection is doing its duty. But for the people to 
take a direct part in government, and to have the final 
decision of political measures, is a state of things which 
in modern society is only adapted to times of revolution. 
To recognise it as final would lead at once to anarchy, 
were it not so utterly impossible to realise. 

Bositivism rejects the metaphysical doiitrinc 
“ of the Sovereignty of the people. But it ap- 
projiriates all that is really sound in the doc- 
trino, and this with reference not merely to 
(exceptional (%ascs but to the normal state; wliilo at the 
same time it guards against the danger involved in its 
ap[)lication as an absolute truth. In the hands of Ihe 
revolutionary ji u’ty the doctrine is genei*ally used to justify 
(ho right of insurrection. Now in Bositive Bolity, this 
right is looked upon as aii ultimate resource, witli which 
no society should allow itself to dispense. Absolute sub- 
mission, which is too strongly incuhaited by modern (Ca- 
tholicism, would expose us to the danger of iynnmy. 
insuTTection may be regarded, scientifically, as a sort of f 
reparative crisis, of which societies stand in more need ; 
than individuals, in accordaiiee with the well-known ( 
biological law, that the liigher and the more complicated 
the organism, the inori' fj'equcnt and also the nmre danger- 
ous is tlie pathological state. Theieibre, the fear that Bosi- 
(ivisni, wiier generally accepted, will eneourage passive 
* obedience, is pcrtectly gruimdloss ; although it is certainlv 
not favourable to the pure revolutionary spirit, whicli 
would fain tako tiie disease, for the normal typo of liealth. 
Its whole cheuacter is so essentially relative, that it tinds 
no difficulty in acceptiiig subordination as the rule, and yet 
allowing for exceptional cases of revolt ; a course by which 
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good tasto and liumaii dignity are alike satisfied. Posi- 
tivism looks upon insurrection as a dangerous remedy that 
should he reserved for extreme (;ases ; but it would never 
scruple to sanction and even to encoui-ag(^ it when it is 
really indisjiensahle. This is (piite (‘ompatible witli re- 
fusing, as a rule, to spbmit tlie decision of political ques- 
tions and the choice of rulers to judges who are obviously 
incompetent ; and wlio, under the infiuence of Jk)siii vism, 
W'ill of tlieir own free will abdicate rights whiidi are sub- 
versive of order. 

The truth in- Tlio metaphysical doctrine of the Sovi'reignty 
t\\i)rossion is of the peorde, contains, however, a truth of 
hcinK of the permanent vaJue, though in a very confused 
Ibrm. This truth J^ositivism s(q)a rates very 
govcrimien^ distinctly froTTi its dangerous alloy, yet without 
weakening, on the contrary, with the efiect- of entbreing, 
its social import. There arc two distinct concept ions in 
this iloctrine, Avhich have hitherto been (‘onfounded ; a 
political conception a])p]icablc to c(Ttain special (‘uses ; a 
moral conce])tion applicable to all. 

In the fiivst place the name of the whole body politic 
ought to be invoked in the announcement of any special 
j measure, of which the motives are sufilciently intelligible, 

' and which directly concern the j)ractical interc'sts of the 
^whole community. Under this head would be included 
decisions of law courts, declarations of war, etc. AVhen 
sodety has reached the Positive state, and the sense of 
universal solidarity is more generally diffused, tliei-e will 
be ('ven mon^ significance and dignity in such i^xpression/ 
than there is now, because the name invoked will no long(‘r 
be that of a. special nation, but that of Tlumanity as a 
whol(\ It woidd be absurd, however, to extend this prac- 
tice to those still more numerous cases wherci the people is 
inconqu’ieiit to express any opinion, and has merely to 
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adopt tlic opinion of superior officers wlio have obtained 
its confidence. Hiis may be owing either to the diffi(jiilty 
of the question or io the fact of its a2>plieation being indi- 
rect or limited. Huch, for instance, would be enactments, 
very oft cm of great imj)ortanco, which deal witli sciemtific 
prin(*i2)les ; or again most questions relating to S2)(^cial 
professions or branches of industry. Tn all these cases 
pojnilar good sense would, under Positivist influence, easily 
be kej)! clear from i)olitieal illusions. It is only under the 
stimulus of mefaphysical jnide that such illusions become 
dangerous; and tlu^ untauglit mass(‘s liave but little ex^ie- 
rience i>f this feeling. 

Ther(^ is, liow('ver, another ti-iifli inq 3 Hed in the expres- 
sion, Sov(M(‘igntv of tlie jieo])le. It imjilies that it is the 
first of‘ duties to concentrate all tlie ofl’orts of society iqion 
the common good. And in this thei'i^ is a more dirce.t 
referciHs' io the working (tlass than, to any other; first, 
on aeeoiint of tlu'ir immense numerical siqjerioiity, and, 
secondly, hecause the difficult i(\s by which their life is 
surroiimh'd require stH'cial interfereiici' to a degree which 
for other <-lass(\s would be nnuecessajy. Ih'om this ^xiint 
of view it is a prim iple which all true r(q)ublicaTis may 
accept. It- is, iu fact, identical with what wv have laid 
dov/n as the universal basis of morality, the direct and 
2)orm;uK'ni. preiionderance of social feeling over all j)ersonal 
interc^sts. ISh)t merely, then, is it in(*or])oiated by J\)si- 
tivism, hut, as was shown in tlie first (duqjicr, it forms the 
jiriniary ^irincijde of ho system, even under the intellec- 
timl aspec’. Siiu e the dt'clinc of ( Catholicism the meta- 
physical spirit has oecii ]>r()vif^ionally the guardian of this 
great social prcccq)^. l^'silivism now ilnally ajqiropriates 
it, and purities ii. ior* the future from all taint of anarchy. 
Revolutionists, as W(^ should exjaict iron* their characteris- 
tic dislike to the separation of the two powers, had treated 
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tlie question politically. Positivism avoids all danger by 
sliifting it to tlio region of morality. I sliall show pre- 
sently tliiit this very salutary change, so far from weaken- 
ing the tbree of tho principle, increases its permanent 
value, and at the same time removes the deceptive and 
subversive tendencies which are always involved in the 
metajJiysical mode of regarding it. 

Tho People’s What then, it will be asked, is the part as- 
assisttiu spiri- signed to tlie Proletariate in the iinal consti- 
modiiyhui’th? tution of society? The similarity of position, 
veriiment. ^ which T pointed out, betweem themselves and 
the philosophic class, suggests the ansA\'ci*. They will be 
of the most essential service to the spiritual power in each 
of its three social functions, judgment, counsel, and 
e\ on education. All the intellectual and moral qualities 
that we have just indicated in this class concur in fitting 
t.liem for tliis service. If we except the pliilosophic body, 
which is tho recognized organ of general ininciplcs, tliere 
is no class which is so habitually inclined to take com- 
])i’(diensive views of any subject. Their superiority in 
Soc’ial Feeling is still more obvious. In this even the best 
philosophers are rarely their equals; and it would be a 
most beneficial corrective of their tendency lo over-abstrac- 
(ioTi to come into daily contact with the noble and spon- 
laiicous instincts of tlie people. The working class, then, 
is lx)tter qualified than any other for understanding, and 
still more for sympathising with the highest truths of 
morality, though it may not be able to give them a syste- 
matic form. And, as we liaA^c seen, it is in socnal morality, 
the most important and the higliest of theHTrce branches 
ot* Fdliics, that their superiority is most observable, lie- 
sides, independently of their intrinsic merits, whether 
intcdlcctiud or moral, the necessities of their daily life 
ser .c to impress them with respect for the great rules of 
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morality, which in most cases were framed for tlioir own 
protection. To secure the application of these rules in 
daily life, is a function of the spiritual power in the per- 
formance of which they will meet with but sliglit assist- 
ance from the middle classes. It is with them that tem- 
poral x^^wer naturally resides, and it is their misuse of 
X)owcr that has to be conti‘olled and sot right. The work- j 
ing classes are tlui <diicf .sufferers from tlie selfishness/ 
and domineering of men of Avealtli and x^<^^vcr. Fori 
this reason they arc the likeliest to come forward in 
defence of xniblic lnoralit 3 ^ And they will be dll the 
more disposed to give it tlieir hearty supx^ort, if they 
have nothing to do directly with x^<^>lifh‘al administra- 
tion. Habitual x^^ii'fh*ix)ation in tomx)oral x^ower, to say 
uoihing of its unsettling influence, would lead them 
away from the best remedy for their siiflerings of which 
the constitution of society admits. Pox>ular sagacity will 
.soon d('t('(^t the utter liollowness of the ofl-lmnd solid ions 
that are now being obtruded nx)oii us. The will 

rapidly beconio conviiuicd that the surest method of satis- 
fying all legitimate claims lies in the moi’al agencies which 
Pcsi!;ivisni ofib^'s, though it ax^xx'als to them at the same 
time to abdicate x)olitical x^^wer wliich cither yields them 
nothing or results in anarchy. 

8o natural is this tendenc}'' of tlu^ poox>le to i-ally round 
the spiritual power in deience of morality, that W'C And it 
to have been the case even in medijnval times. Indeed 
thi.s it is wlihb exxflaiiis the .symx>atbic.s wliicli Catliolicism 
.still retains, notwithstuTiding its general decline, in the 
countries where I'j'otostanl ism luis failed to establLsh itsdf. 
Sux^erficial obsci*vei\: olten niistuke the.se syinx^athic's for 
evidence oi* sincere atlachTucnt to the old creeds, though 
in x^oint of fact they are more llioroughh/ andermiiicd in 
those countries than anywhere else. It is an historical 
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error wliicli will, however, soon be corrected by the recep- 
tion which tliCiSG nations, so wrongly imagined to be in 
a backward stage of political development, will give to 
Positivism. For they will soon see its su2>eriority to 
Catholicism in satisfying the primary necessity with which 
their social instincts are so justly jjreoccupicd. / 

In the Middle Ages, however, the relations between the 
working classes and tlie i)ricsthood were ham2)ored by the 
institution of serfage, wliich was not wholly abolished until 
Catholicism liad begun to decline. In fact a careful study 
of history will show that one of the princijial causes of its 
decline was the wanli of j)opular su])jjort. The medheval 
church was a noble, but premature attempt. Disbelief in 
its doctrines, and also retrograde tendencies in its direev 
tors, had virtuallj?' destroyed it, before the l^roletariato 
had attained sufficient social im2)ortance to support it 
successfully, supposing it (iould have deserved their suj^- 
port. ]{ut we arc now sufficiently advanced for the per- 
fect realization of the Catholic ideal in Positivism. And 
the principal means of realizing it will be the formation of 
an alliance between jihilosoj^hers and the working classes, 
for which both are alike 2>rej)ared by the negative and 
positive progress of the last five centuries. 

Their coin- The direct object of their combined action 
result in the will be to set in motion the force of Public 
PublicO pinion. Opinion. All views of the future condition of 
society, the views of jjractical men as w ell as of jjhilosophic 
thinkers, agree in the belief that the j)rinci2^al feature of 
the state to which we are tending, will be the increased 
influence which Public Opinion is destined to exercise. 

It is in this beneficial influence that we shall find the 
surest guarantoii for morality ; for domestic and even for 
personal morality, as well as for social. For as the whole 
tcadc’icy of Positivism is to induce everyone to live as 
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far as possible without conccalinent, the public will be 
intrusted with a strong check upon tlio life of the indi- 
vidual. Now that all theological illusions have become 
so entirely obsolete, the need of such a check is greater 
than it was before. Tt compensates for tlic insufficiency 
of natural goodness which we find in most men, however 
wisely their education has been conducted. l]x(*.c])t tht^ 
noblest of joys, that which springs from social sympatliy 
when called into constant exercise, there is no reward for 
doing right so satisfactory as the approval of our fellow- 
beings. h]ven under theological systems it has been one 
of our strongest aspirations to live esteemed in the me- 
mory of others. And still more proinineiicie will be given 
to Ibis iiobh^ form of ambition under Positivism, because 
it is the only way left us of satisfying tlie desire which all 
men feel of prolonging their life into the Puture. And 
the increased force of Public Opinion will correspond to thc' 
increased necessity for it. The peculiar reality of Positive 
doctrine* and its (jonstant conformity with facds facilitate 
the recognition of its principles, and remove all obscurity 
in their api)iication. They are not to be evaded by sub- 
t ('rfuges ]ik(j those to wliich metaphysical and theological 
principles, from their vagina and absolute chai’actcr, have 
been always liable. Again, the primary principle of Posi- 
tivism, wliictb is to judge every question by the standard 
of social interests, is in itself a direct appeal to huhlic, 
Opinion; since the pubhC is naturally the jiuigo of* the 
good or bad (;ffect of action up«m the c.ommon welfare. 
Under theological and mo1a];hysi(-al systems no appeal 
of this sort was recognised: beoausc the objects upheld a« 
the highest aiitis of liib were purely personal. 

In political questions the appliea.ion of (iur principle is 
still more obvious. For political •uorallty Public Opinion 
is almost our only guarantee. We feel its force even now 
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iij spite of tile iiitollcetual anarchy in Vvliich wo live. 
JN^eulralized as it is in most cases by the wide divergences 
of ineii\s convictions, yet it shows itself on the occasion of 
any great public excitement. Indeed, w(' ibcl it to our 
cost sometimes when tlie popular mind has taken a wi*ong 
direction; government in such cases being very seldom 
able to ofier ade(piai(^ resistance. These cases may con- 
vince us ho^v irresistible this power will prove when used 
li^gitimately, and when it is formed by systematic accord- 
ance in general principles, instead of b\' a precarious and 
momentary coincidence of fending. And hero we see more 
(dearly than ever how impossible it is to eliect any penna- 
iient reconstruction of the institutions of society, without 
a previous reorganization of opinion and of life. The 
spiritual basis is nccossary, not meredy to dettmiine the 
(diaracter of the temporal reconstruction, but to supjdy the 
principal motive force by wdiich the work is to be carried 
out. Intellectual and moral harmony will gradualh'^ bo 
restored, and under its influence the noAV political system 
will by degrees arise. Social improvements of the higliest 
importance may therefore be realised long before the u ork 
of spiritual reorganization is completed. We find in 
media?val liistory that Catholicism exercised a i^owerful 
influence on society during its emergence from barbarism, 
before its own internal constitution had advanced far. 
And this will be the case to a still greater degree with 
the regeneration which is now in progress. 

Public opi- Having defined the sphere within which Ikib- 
0) principles lie Opinion should operate, we shall find little 
<)nct, (2) their difficulty ui determining the conditions requi- 

accoptancc by . o rni 

.•iocicty at Site lor Its proper organization. Inese are, 
orifan ihrouKh first, tlic establishment of fixed princi])les ol 
» nite th.'tn. so cial actio n ; secondly, their adoption by the 
public, and its consent to their application in special cases ; 
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and, lastly, a rocQgiiiscd organ to lay down tlie principles, 
and to apply tlicm_ to tho conduct of daily life. Obvious 
as tliesc three oonditions appear, they ai’c still so little 
understood, that it will be well to explain each of them 
some; what more fully. 

Tlic first condition, that of laying down fixed principles, 
is, in fact, the extension to social questions of that separa- 
tion between theory and practice, which in subjects of less 
importance is universally recognised. This is the aspect 
in 'which the superiority of the now' spiritual system to tho 
old is most perceptible. Tho principles of moral and poli- 
tical conduct that were acceiitod in the MidiUo Ages were 
little better than empirical, and owed theii’ stability en- 
tirely to flu; sanction of religion. Tn this respect, indeed, 
tlu; sup<'rioi ity ol‘ Catholicism to the systems wliich pix;- 
ceded it, (!oiisist(;c! merely in tlio fact of separating its 
prec(;pts from the special aiDplication of them. By making 
its prc'c<'pts tlu; distinct object of preliminary stud\% it 
secured them against llio bias of human passions. Yet. 
irapoi tant as this s(‘pai\afion was, the system was so defec- 
tive inteliecXually, that the siiecessful application of its 
principl es depended siinply on the good sense of tho 
teachers; for tho principles in themsedves w'crc as vague 
and as absolute as the creeds from wdiieh they w^ero derived. 
Tho influence exorcised by Catholi(;ism w'as duo to its in- 
direct action upon social fcvding in the only mode then 
possible. But tlie claims Avitb wdiicli Positivism presents 
itself are far more satisfactory. It is based on a complete 
synthesis: one which embraces, not the outer world only, 
but the inner world of human nature. This, while in no 
way detracting from tho pr-ictical value; of social prin- 
ciples, gives them the imposing weiglii of theoretical 
truth ; and ensures their stability and eolierence, by con- 
necting them wdth tho whole scries of hnvs on which the 
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life of man and of society depend. For these laws will 
corroborate even those which are not immediately deduced 
from them. Jly connecting all our rules of action with 
the fundamental conception of social duty, we render their 
interpretation in each special case clear and consistent, 
and we seciiii^ it against the sophisms of passion. Princi- 
ples such as these, based on reason, and rendering our con- 
duct independent of the impulses of Ihe moment, are the 
only means of sustaining the vdgour of Social Feeling, and 
at tlio same time of saving us from tlu? errors to which its 
^ un guided suggestions so often lead. J)ircct and constant 
[ culture of Social Feeling in public as well as in private life 
/ is no doubt the tirst condition of morality. Put the 
natural strength of Self-love is such that something besides 
this is required to control it. The course of conduct must 
be traced beforehand in all important cases by the aid of 
demonstrable principles, adopted at lirst upon trust, and 
afterwards from conviction. 

There is no art whatev cu* in whicli, however ardent and 
{ sincere our desire to succeed, we can dispense with know- 
ledge of the nature and conditions of the object aimed at. 
IVToral and political c*onduct is assuredly not exempt- from 
such an obligation, although we are more influenced in 
this case by tlie direct promptings of feeling than in any 
other of the arts of life. It has been shown only too 
clearly by many striking instances how far Social Feeling- 
may lead us astray when it is not directed by right prin- 
ciples. It was for want of fixed convictions that the noble 
sympathies entertained by the French nation for the rest 
of Europe at the outset of the llevolutioii so soon degene- 
rated into forcible oppression, when her retrograde leader 
began his seductive appeal to selfish passions. Inverse 
cases are still more common ; and they illustrate the con- 
nection of feeling and opinion as clearly as the others. A 
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false social doctrine lias often favoured tlio natural ascen- 
dency of Self-love, by giving a perverted conception of 
public well-being. This has been too plainly exempli- 
fied in our own time by the deplorable influence which 
' Malthus^s sophistical theory of jiopulation obtained in 
England. This mischievous error met with very little 
acceptance in the rest of Europe, and it has been already 
refuted by the nobler thinkers of his own country ; but it 
still gives the show of scienlifio sanction to the criminal 
antipathy of the governing classes in Great Britain to all 
effectual measures of reform. 

^^ext to a system of principles, thi' most important con- 
dition for the exercise of Public Opinion is the existences 
of a strong body of suppoi'ters sutticiont to niake^ tluj 
weight of llies(3 jirincijdos felt. ]Vo^^" it was here that 
Catholicism prov^ d so weak ; and theindbre, ov(‘n had its 
doctrine bcTui less perishable, its decline was nnavoidable. 
But the didbct is amply supplied in the new spiritual 
order, whicli, as I have before shown, will receive the in- 
fluential support of the working classes. And the need of 
smdi assi^taneo is as certain as the readiness with whicli it 
will be yielded, h'or tliough the ini riusic*, effic^acy of 
Positive tt aching is far greater than that of any doctrine 
which is not susceptible of demonstration, yet the coii- 
vi(;lions it inspires cannot bo expected to dis]K>Tiso with 
the aid of vigorous popular siijiport. Human nature is 
imperfectly organized : and the influence which Reason 
exercises over it is not by any means so great as this sup- 
position would imply. K\xui vSoeial Folding, though its 
influence is far greater tliun tiuii of Ib'uson, would not in 
general be suflicient for tho riglit guidanec of practical 
life, if Public < )pmio i were not. constantly at hand to sup- 
port the good inclinations of individuals. The arduous 
struggle of Social Feeling against >Self-lovo requires the 
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constant assertion of true principles to remove uncertainty 
as to the proper course of action in each case. 11 ut it 
requires also something more. The strong reaction of All 
upon Each is needed, whctlier to control selfishness or to 
.stimulate sympathy. The tendency of our poor and weak 
nature to give way to the lower propensities is so great 
that, but for this universal co-operation, Feeling and 
Reason would be almost inadequate to their task. In the 
working class we find the requisite conditions. They will, 
as wo have seen, form the principal source of opinion, not 
mei’ely from their numerical superior it}', but also from 
their intellectual and moral qualities, as well as from the 
influence directly due to their social position. Thus it is 
that Positivism views the great jit'oblem of liuman life, 
and shows us for the first time that the bases of a solution 
already exist in the very structure of the social organism. 

workinj? AVorkiug men, whether as individuali? or, 
men’s clubs, what is still luorc important, Qollcctiv^y, are 
now at liberty to criticise all the details, and even the 
general principles, of the social system under which they 
live ; affecting, as it necessarily does, themselves more nearly 
than any other class. The remarkable eagerness lately 
shown by our people to form clubs, though there was no 
special motive lor it, and no very marked enthusiasm, was a 
proof that tlie checks which had previously prevented this 
tendency from showing itself were quite unsuited to our 
times. !Nor is this tendency likely to pass away ; on the 
c(jntrary, it will take deeper root and extend more widely, 
because it is thoroughly in keeping with the habits, feel- 
ings, and \yants of working men, who form the majority 
I in these meetings. A (consistent system of social truth 
will largely increase their influence, by giving them a 
more' s(cttled character and a more important aim. So far 
•fiuni being in any way destructive, they form a natuial 
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though imperfeiit model of the mode of life which will 
ultimately bo adopted in the regenerate condition of Hu- 
ihanity. In these unions social sympatJjies are kept in U’ 
constant action by a stimulus of a most beneficial kind. 
They offer the speediest and most effectual means of clabo- 
rating Public Opinion : this at least is the case when there 
has been a fair measure of individual training. No one at 
present has any idea of the extent of the advantages wliicli 
will one day spring from these sj^oiitaneous meetings, , 
when there is an adequate system of general principles to r 
direct them. {S^^iritual reorganization will find them its 
principal basis of support, for they secure its acceptance 
by the people ; and this will have the greater weight, 
be(3a.nse it will be always giv^cm without compulsion or 
violence. The objection that incetings of , this kind may / 

their stimulating a desire for what arc called polifieal 
rights, or (uicouraging their oxereiso in those who possess 
them, tlieir Icruhiiicy is quite in the opposite direction. 
They will soon divert working men entirdy from all use- 
less attempts to interfere wdtli existing political inslitu- 
tions, and bring them to their true social function, tliat 
of assisting and carrying out the operations of the new 
spiritual power. Ft is a noble prosj)ccl which is thus held 
out to thorn by Positivism, a prospect far more inviting 
than any of the* mctaj'hysical illusions of the day. The 
real intention of the Club is to h)rm a provisional substi- 
tute for the OlinrcL of old (lines, or rather to prepare the 
way for the religious building of the now form of worship, 
the worship of Humanity ; v.hich, as I shall explain in a 
subs^uent chapter, will be gradrall}^ introduced under the 
regenerating influence of Positive doct.) ine. Under our pre- 
sent republican government all progressive tendencies are 


lead to dangerous political agitation, rests upon a misirit.er- i 
pr(‘tation of tlie events pf the llevolution. Ko far from 
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allowed free scope, and therefore it will not bo long before 
our people accept this new vent for social sjTnpathies, wliich 
in former times could find expression only in Catholicism. 

In this theory of Public Opinion one condition yet re- 
mains to be described. A philosophic organ is necessary 
to interpret the doctrine; the influence of which would 
otherwise in most cases be very inadequate. This tliird 
condition has been much disputed ; but it is certainly even 
more indispensable ihan the second. And in fact it has 
never been really wanting, for every doctrine must have 
liad some founder, and usually has a permanent body of 
teachers. It would be difficult to conceive that a system 
of moral and political principles shovild be possessed of 
great social influence, and yet at the same time that tlie 
men who originate or inculcate the system should exercise 
no spiritual authority. It is true that this inconsistency 
did for a time exist under the negative and destructive 
influence of Ihotcstantism and Deism, because men's 
thoughts were for the time .entirely taken up with the 
struggle to cscaj^e from the retrograde tendencies of 
Catliolicism. During this long period of insurrection, 
each individual became a sort of priest ; eacli, that is, 
followed his own interpretation of a doctrine which needed 
no special teachers, because its function was not to con- 
struct but to criticise. Ail the constitutions that have 
been recently established on metaphysical princijdcs give 
a direct sanction to this state of things, in the preambles 
with which they commence. They apparently regaid each 
citizen as competent to form a sound opinion on all social 
questions, thus exempting him from the necessity of ap- 
plying to any special interpreters. This extension to the 
normal state of things of a phase of mind only suited to 
the period of revolutionary transition, is an error which 
I hvivf already sufficiently refuted. 
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In the minor arts of life, it is obvious that general 
principles cannot be laid down witliout some theoretical 
study ; and that the application of these rules to special 
cases is not to be entirely left to the untaught instinct of 
the artisan. And can it be otherwise with the art of Social 
Life, so tar harder and more important than any other, and 
in which, from its principles being less simple and less 
precise, a special explanation of tliem in each case is even 
more necessary ? However perfect the demonstration of 
social principles may become, it must not be supposed that 
knowledge of Positive doctrine, even when it has been 
taught in the most efficient way, Avill dispense with the 
necessity of fi'eqiiently appealing to the philosopher for 
advice in ((uestions of practical life, whether private or 
public. And this necessity of an interpreter to intervene 
occasionally between the principle and its application, is 
even more evident from the moral than it is from tin' 
intellectual aspect. Certain as it is that no one will be so 
well acquainted Avith the true character of the doctrine 
as the philosopher Avho teaches it, it is even more certain 
that none is so likely as himself to possess the moral 
qualiticfitions ot purity, of exalted aims, and of freedom 
from party spirit, Avithout which his counsels could haA e 
l^it little Avcight in reforming individual or social conduct. 
Tt is principally through his agency tliat we may hope in 
most cases to bring about that reaction of j^ll upon Each,*' 
which, as we have seen, is of such indispensable impor- 
tance to practical moralitj. Philosophers are not indeed 
the principal suuicc of J'ul>]ic Opinion, as intellectual 
pride so often leads them to belie public Opinion pro- 
ceeds essentially from the free voice and spontaneous co- 
operation of thejjeoplc. But in that the full weight 

of their unanimous judgment maj I e hit, it must be 
announced by some recognised organ. There are, no 
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doubt, rare (iases wliorc the direct expression of popular 
feeling is enough, but these arc quite exceptional. Tlnis 
working men and pliilosophers arc mutually necessary, 
not merely in the (creation of Public Opinion, but also in 
most cases in the manifestation of it. Without the first, 
the doctrine, liowever well established, would not have 
sufficient force. Without the second, it would usually be 
too incoherent to overc!Oinc those obsta(des in the eonsti- 
tiition of man and of society, which make it so difficult to 
bring practical life under the influon(‘o of fixed principles. 

In fa(it, this necicssity for some systematic organ to 
direct and give efiect to Thiblic Opinion, has always been 
felt, even amidst the spiritual ananOiy whiclj at present 
surrounds us, on every occasion in which such opinion has 
played any important part. For its e/Fecf- on these occa- 
sions would have been null and void but for some indi- 
vidual to take the initiative and personal responsibility. 
This is frequently verified in private life by cases in which 
we see the opposite state of things ; we sec principles 
which no one would think of contesting, practically in- 
adequate, for want of some recognized authority to apply 
them. It is a serious doficitmey, which is, however, com- 
pensated, though imperfectly, by the greater facility of* 
arriving at tlie truth in such cases, and by the greater 
strengtli of the sympathies which they call forth. Put in 
]uiblic life, with its more <lifficult conditions and more 
impertant claims, such entire absence of systematic inter- 
vention could never be tolerated. In all public transac- 
tions oven now we may perceive the participation of a 
spiritual authority of one kind or other ; the organs of 
which, thougli constantly varying, are in most cases meta- 
physicians or literary men writing for the press. Thus 
oven in the present anarchy of feelings and convictions, 
PuMic Opinion cannot dispense with guides and interpre- 
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tcrs. Only it has to be content with men who at the best 
can only offer the guarantee of jicrsonal responsibility, 
without any reliable security either for the stability of 
tlieir convictions or the purity of their feelings. But now 
that the problem of organizing Public Opinion has once 
been proposed by Positivism, it cannot remain long with- 
out a solution. It plainly reduces itself to the principle 
of separating the two social jioiv^crs ; just as we have seen 
that the necessity of an established doctrine rested on the 
analogous principle of separating tlieory from practice, 
ft is clear, on the one hand, that sound interpretation oi 
moral and political rules, as in the case of any other art,, 
can only be furnished by iihilosoiihers engaged in the 
study of the natural laws on whieli they rest. On the 
orlier hand these philosophers, in order to preserve that 
breadth and generality of view wliidi is their prim^ijial 
intellectual characteristic, must abstain scrupulously from 
all regular participation in practical affairs, and especially 
from political life : on the ground tliat its specialising 
influence would soon impair their speculative capacity. 
Ami such a course is etpially necessary on moral grounds. . 
It helps to preserve purity of feelii^g and im23artiality of/] 
<lia]’acter ; y^ualities essential to their influence upon publi(i | / 
as^well as upon private life. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive theory of Public Opinion. 

Ill ('uch of its three (jonstituejit elenuiuts, the Doctrine, t he 
i V)weT*, and the Organ, it is iulimatoly connected with the 
whole (piestion of ^spbitMiALA’corgjm or rathei*, it 

ibrms the simplest mode of viewing iJiat great subject., 
All the essential parts of ii arc closely related to each 
other. Positive principles, oi: the one hand, cannot count 
on much material support, except f»n) the workmg classes ; 
these in their turn will for the futui*e n gard Positivism as 
the only doctrine with wliicli they ean sympathise. So, 
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again, with tho philosophic organs of opinion ; without the 
People, their necessary independence cannot be established 
or sustained. To our literary classes the separation of the 
two powers is instinctively repugnant, because it would 
lay down systematic limits to the unwise ambition which 
we now sec in them. And it will be disliked as strongly 
by the rich classes, who will look with fear upon a new 
moral authority destined to impose an irresistible check 
upon their selfishness. At present it will be generally 
understood and welcomed only by the proletary class, who 
have more aptitude for general views and for social sym- 
pathy. In France especially they are less under the delu- 
sion of metaphysical sophisms and of aristocratic prestige 
than any other class ; and the Positivist view of this pri- 
mary condition of social regeneration will find a ready 
entrance into their minds and hearts, 

All three theory of l^ublic Opinion shows us at 


conditions of 
Public Opinion 
exist, but have 
not yet been 
combined. 


once how lar we have already gone in organiz- 
ing this great regulator of modern society ; liow 
far we still fall short of what is wanted. The 


Doctrine has at last arisen : there is no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the Power ; and even the Organ is not wanting. 
But they do not as yet stand in their right relation to each 
other. The effective impulse towards social regeneration 
depends, then, on one ultimate condition ; the formation of 
a firni alliance between philosophers and proletaries. 

Ox" this powerful coalition I have already spoken. 1 
have now to explain the advantages which it offers to the 
people in tlio way of obtaining sufficient T’ceognition of all 
legitimate claims. 

Of these advantages, the principal, and that by which 
the rest will speedily be developed and secured, is the 
important social fimction which is hereby conferred upon 
them. 1'hey become auxiliaries of the new spiritual power ; 
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auxiliaries iiulispcn sable to its action. This vast proletary 
(ilass, which ever since its rise in the Middle Ages lias 
been shut out from the political system, will now assume 
the position for which by nature it is best adapted, and 
which is most conducive to the general well-being of 
society. Its members, indcpcndentlj’ of their special voca- 
tion, will at last take a regular and most important part in 
public life, a part which will compensate for the hardships 
inseparable from their social posilion. Their combined 
action, far from disturbing the establislicd order of tilings, 
will be its most solid guarantee, from the fact of being 
moral, not political. And here we see definitely the altei*- 
ation which Positivism introduces in the revolutionary 
eoiKH'ption oftln) action of the working classes upon society. 
l\)r stormy ^li'-cussions about i-ighls, it substitutes peace- 
able definition of duties. It supersedt‘s useless disputes 
lor the jiossession of power, by inquii’ing into the rules 
lliat should I’ogulate its wise employment. / 

A suj)or(icia.l observer of tlie present state of spontaneous 
things might imagine our working classes to be the people in 
as yet very far from this frame of mind. Jlut lE 

he who looks deeper into the question will see 
that the vciry experiment which they arc now trying, of 
^^xtending their political rights, will soon have tlui effect 
of siunving them the hollowness of a r(‘me(ly wliic'h has so 
slight a bearing upon the objects n ally inq)orhint to them. 
Williont making any formal abdication of rights, which 
miglit seem i^Uionsislent with their social dignity, there is 
little doubt that ibelr instinctive sagacity will lead them 
to the still more ethcacious plan of indi Terence. Posi- 
tivism will rea<lily coiuinco ti'.cm that whereas spiritual 
power, in order to df) it^ work, mu:t ra nily in every dii*ec- 
tion, it is essential to public order 1h d political power 
should ]>e as a lule concentiated. Vnd this conviction 
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will grow upon tlieni, as tlicy sec more clearly that the 
primary social problems whicli arc very properly absorb- 
ing their attention are essentially moral rather than 
political. 

One step in this direction they have already taken of 
their own accord, though its importance has not been duly 
appreciated. The well-known scheme of (Communism, 
which has found such rapid acceptance with them, serves, 
in the absence of sounder doctrine, to express the way in 
which they aie now looking at the great social problem. 
The experience of* the first part of the Itevolution has 
not yet wholly disabused them of* political illusions, 
but it lias at least brought them to feel that Pro- 
perty is of more importance than Power in the ordinary 
sense of tlio word. 80 far Communism has given a wider 
meaning to the gTcat social problem, and has thereby 
rendered an essential servic.e, which is not neutralised by 
the temporary dangers involved in the inetaphysi(;al terms 
in which it comes before us. Communism should there- 
fore be carefully distinguished from the numerous extra- 
vagant scliemcs brouglit forward in tliis time of spiritual 
anarchy^; a time Avhich stimulates incompetent and ill- 
trained minds to the most difficult subjects of thought. 
The foolish schemes referred to liave so few definite 
features, that we have fo distinguish them by the names 
of their authors. But Communism bears the name of no 
single autlior, and is something more than an accidental 
product of anomalous circumstances. Wo should look 
upon it as the natural progress in tlie right direction of 
the revolutionary spirit ; progress of a moral rather than 
Intellectual kind. It is a proof that revolutionary ten- 
dencies are now concentrating themselves upon moral 
questions, leaving all purely political questions in the 
back- ground. It is quite true that the solution of the 
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problem which Communists are now putting forward, is 
still as essentially political as that of their predecessors ; 
since the only mode by which they propose to regulate the 
employment of property, is by a change in the mode of 
its tenure. Still it is owing to them that the question of 
property is at last brought forward for discussion : and 
it is a question which so evidently needs a moral solution, 
the solution of it by political means is at once so inade- 
(piate and so destructive, that it cannot long continue to 
be debated, without loading to the more satisfactory result 
offered by Positivism. Men will see that it forms a part 
of the final regeneration of oj)inion and of life, which 
IVsitivism is now inaugurating. 

To do justice to Commimisni, we must look at the 
generous sympathies by which it is insijired, not at the 
shallow theories in vhich those sympathies find expres- 
sion provisional!}^, until circumstances enable them to take 
some other shape. Our working classes, caring but very 
little for metaphysical principles, do not attach nearly the 
8[ime importance to these theories, as is done by men of 
literary educ<ilion- As soon as they sec a better way of 
bj ingiiig forward the points on which they Iiua e such legi- 
timate claims, they will very soon adopt the clear and 
practical cone* ptions of Positivism, wliic^li can bo carried 
out, peactjably and permanently, in preference to these 
vague and confused (diimeras, >vhich; as they vo*ll instinc- 
tively fe(d, lead only to Jinarch}'. Till tlien they will 
naturally abide by CommuTjism, as the only method of 
bringing forward the: inost fundamental of social problems 
; in a way which tliere shall be evading, ’^rbe very alarm 
which their present solution (d* ^hc problem arouses helps 
f^to stir public attention, and iix it on ttihj gn at subject. 
^ But for this consluTit appeal to their fea ‘s, llic metapby- 
^^{sical delusions and aristocratic self-soeking of the govern- 



ing classes would shelve the question altogether, or pass it 
by with indifference. The errors of (Communism must be 
reci tilled ; but there is no necessity for giving up the name, 
which is a simple assertion of the paramount importance 
of Social Feeling. However, now that we have happily 
passed from monarchy to republicanism, the name of 
Communist is no longer indisjiensable ; the word Itcimh^ 
lican expresses the meaning as well, and without the same 
dangfer. Positivism, then, has nothing to fear from Com- 
munism ; on the contrary, it will probably be accepted by 
most Communists among the working classes, especially in 
France, where abstractions have but little influence on 
minds thoroughly emanci2)ated from theology. The people 
will gradually find that the solution of the great social 
problem which Positivism offers is better than the Com- 
munistic solution. 

ita now title ^ tendency in this direction has already 
of Socialism, ^hown itself since the first edition of this work 
was jniblished. The working classes have now adoj^ted a 
new exjiression, Socialism^ thus indicating that they accejU 
the j)roblem of the Communists while rejecting their solu- 
tion. Indeed that solution Avould seem to be finally dis- 
j^osed of by the voluntary exile of their leader. Yet, if 
the Socialists at j)rcsent keep clear of Communism, it is 
only because their position is one of criticism or inaction. 
If they were to succeed to j^ower, with j^rincijjlcs so far 
below the level of their synq>atliics, they would inevitably 
fall into the same errors and exti*avagances which they 
now instinctively feel to be wrong. Consequently the 
rajjid spread of Socialism very naturally alarms tlie ujq^cr 
classes ; and their resistance, blind though it be, is at pre- 
sent the only legal guarantee for material order. In fact, 
the ijroblcm brought forward by the Communists admits 
of no solution but their own, so long as the revolution- 
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•ry confusion of temporal and spiritual power continues. 
Therefore the universal blame that is lavished on these 
utopian schemes cannot tiiil to inspire respect lor l^osi- 
tivism, as the only doctrine Avhich can preserve Western 
Europe from some serious attempt to bring Communism 
into practical operation. Positivists stand forward now as 
the party of construction, with a definite basis for political 
actibh ; inamely, systematic prosecution of the wise attempt 
of medineval statesmen to separate tlie ^\V0,..l3pjQiaL..pa>vc|'s. 
On this basis tliey are enabled to satisfy the Poor, and at 
the same time to restore the confidence of the Jli(*.]i. It is 
a final solution of our difficulties which will make the 
titl(?s of which we have been speaking unnecc'ssary. 
Stripping the old word Rejmhlican of any false meaning 
at present atta(!hcd to it, w'e may retain it us the best 
expression of the social sympathies on which the Higeno- 
ration of sociot y depends. For the opinions, manners, and 
even instit-iit ions of future society, Rositici^t is the only 
word suitabh'. 

The peculiar reality of Positivism, and its in- proporty is 
variable tendency to concentrate our iiittdh'c- social, and 
tual powers uptm social questions, arc atiiibutt's, 
both of which involve its adoption of tlie essential prin- 
ciple of Coni.niinism; Unit principle being, tluit Property 
is ill its nature social, and that it needs eoiitroL 

Property has bctni crioneously represented by most 
modern jurists as conferring an absolute right upon the 
possessor, irr( S])ectively of the good or bad use made of it. 
This view is instinctively felt by Uic working eiasses to be 
unsound, and all true phi! soplirrs will agree Avith them. 
It is an anti-social theory, duir historically to exaggerated 
reaction against prcvi?>as h'gislalion of a peculiarly oppres- 
■ sive kind, but it lias no real fninidation eillicr in justice oj 
? in fact. Proper ty can neither be created, nor oven trails* 
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mittcd by the sole agency of its possessor. Tlie co-opera- 
tion of the public is always necessary, whether in the 
assertion of the general princijde or in the application of 
it to ea(*h special case. Therefore the tenure of property 
is not to be regarded as a purely individual right. In 
ev'ery age and in every country the state has intervened, 
to a gri'a^er or less degree, making property subservient to 
jsociqi rcquirciuents. Taxation evidently gives the public 
an interest in the private fortune of each individual ; an 
interest which, instead of diminisliing with tlie progress 
of civilization, lias been always on the increase, espeiaally 
in modern times, now that the connection of each member 
of society with tlie whole is becoming more aiiparcnt. 
The practice of confiscation, which also is in universal use, 
shows that in certain extreme cases the community con- 
siders itself authorised to assume entire possession of pri- 
vate ])ropc*rty. (Jonfiscation has, it is true, bciui abolished 
for a time in France. Ilut this isolated excejition is 
duo only to the iibuses whicli recently acconijianied the 
exercise of wdiat Avas in itself an undoubted right ; and it 
wu'll hardl}’^ survive wlien the causes Avhicli led to it are 
foigotten, and the poAver which introduced it has passed 
aAvay. In their abstract vieAV^s of proper!}^, tlien. Com- 
munists arc perfectly able to maintain llieir ground against 
the jurists. 

Tlioy are right, again, in dissenting as deeply as they 
do from the Economists, who lay it doAvn as an absolute 
principli^ tliat the axiplication of Avoalth should be entirely 
unrest fit ted by society. This error, like the one just 
spoken of, is altributable to instances of unjustifiable in- 
ti rferenee. But it is utterly opposed to all sound philoso- 
phical teac hing, although it has a certain appearance of 
truth, in ia^' as it recognises the subordination of social 
phenomena to natural luw’^s. But the Economists seem to 
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have adopted this important principle only to show how 
incapable tlicy are of comprehending it. llcfore they 
api)lied the conception of Law to the higher 2>honomena 
of nature, they ought to have made themselves well ac- 
quainted with its meaning, as apj)lied to the lower and 
more simple phenomena. Not having done so, they have 
been utterly blind to tlie fact that the Onh^r of nature 
becomes more and more modifiable as it gro\^'s morb^com- 
jdicated. This concejjtion lies at the very root of our 
whole practical life ; therefore iiotliing can excuse the 
mctajihysical school of Economists for systematically re- 
sisting the intervcmtioii of human wisdom in the various 
departments of social action. That the movement of 
society is subjc'ct to natural laws is certain ; but this 
truth, instead of inducing us to abandon all efforts to 
modify society, should rather lead to a wiser a|) 2 )licatiou 
of sucli ch'orts, since* they are at once more efiieacious, 
and more necessary in social jdieiiomena tlian in any 
other. 

So far, therc'foro, the fundamental i)rinciplo of Com- 
munism ir one which tlie Positivist school must obviously 
i^dopt. Posiiivism Hot only confirms this j)riiiciple, but 
widens its scope, by showdiig its ai)pli('ation to otlier de- 
partments of liuman life ; by insisting tliat, lud wealth 
only, but that all our jiGwers shall be devoted in the trup 
republican sjjirit to the continuous sit vice of the com- 
munity. The long period oi’ revolution wdiich lias clajisod 
since the Middle Ages has encouraged individualism in 
the moral woild, as in, tin; intcHeetual it has fostered tlie 
specialising tendency. Put both are equally inconsistent 
with the final order of modern society. In all healthy 
conditions of Humanity, the citizen, whatever liis position, 
has been regarded as a jiublic i'unctionary, duties 

and claims were determined more or less distinctly by his 
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faculties. Tlui ease of property is certainly no exception 
to this ji’-eneral principle. Proprietorship is rej^arded by 
the Positivist as an iin]i>ortant social fniKdion ; the func- 
tion, nainel}% of creating and administering that capital by 
j means of' which each generation lays the foundation for 
Uhc operations of its successor. This is the only tenable 
view of property ; and wisely intet'proted, it is one which,, 
while ennobling to its posstvssor, does not exclude a due 
measure of frc('dom. It will in fact place his position on 
a firnK^r basis tban cver.^ 

ijut Positiv- Put the agreement bore pointcKl out between 

ism rrjoutH the . , . , . i .1 1 

commiiniNtso- so<Mological stueiice aiKi tjic spontaneous tn- 
probiem. Pro- s])irations of popuhip judgment, goes no farther, 
controuo.r hy Fositivist.s accopt, and indeed enlarge, the pro- 

moral not logiil i* / < • i j • i 'a 

aKoncios. grammo of (Joinmunism ; l)ut wo reject its 
practi(;al solution on the ground that it is at once in- 
ado(piate and subversive. Xlic chief difference botwoeii 
our own solution and theirs is that wc »substitute moral 
agencic’s for political. Thus wo come again to our leading* 
principle of sc'parating spiritual from temporal })ower ; a 
principle which, <lisregtirded as it has hitherto been in the 
system of inoflern nmovators, Avill found in every on^ 
of the important problems of our time to be t\m sole 
possible issue. In the present ease, while throwing such 
light on the fallacy of (yVmmunism, it should lead us to 
excuse the lidlacy, by reminding us that politicians of 
every accredited school are equally guilty of it. At a 
time when there arc so very few, even of cultivated minds, 
who liave a clear conception of this the primary principle 
of modern politics, it would be harsh to blame tlio people 
for still accepting a result of revolutionary empiricism, 
which is so universally adopted by other classes. 

I need not enter here into any detailed criticism of the 
utopian scheme of Plato. It was conclusively refuted 
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twenty- two centuries ago, by the great Aristotle, who 
thus exemplified tlie organic character, by which, even in 
its earliest manifestations, the Positive spirit is distin- 
guished. Tn modern Communism, moreover, there is one 
fatal inconsistency, which while it proves the utter weak- 
ness of the system, testifies at the same time to tlio honor- 
able character of the motives from which it arose. Alodern 
(\)mmuuism differs from the ancient, us expounded by 
IMato, in not making vv'omen and c*hildreii common as well 
as property ; a result to which the principle itself obviously 
leads. Yet this, the only consistent view of (^)mi!iunism, 
is ado[)t('d by Tione but a very few literary men, wlioso 
affections, in lliemselves too leeble, luive been pt'r verted 
by vicious inf (‘Ibn-fual training. Our untaught proletaries, 
who are fhe only (\>7nmiinists vv'orthy our consideration, 
are nobly inconsistcuil in this respect. Indivisible as their 
('rnfUeous syst('ui is, tlnw only ado])i tliat side of it which 
touolics on tlu'ir social re(pn‘rem(‘nts. The other side is 
rc'pugnant to all their highest instincts, and they utterly 
repudiate^ it. 

M^itlucit discussing tlieso chimerical schemes in detail, 
it will he well to ('X])os(' the errors inherent in the method 
of reasoning wliieli leads to them, because they are com- 
mon to all the of her progrc'ssiv^e schools, the Positivist 
school exc('ptcd The mistake consists in tlie first place, 
in disregarding or evcni denying the natural laws which 
regulate social pbenomcnia . and s(‘Condly, in resorting to 
political agcncus where moral agency is th(^ real thing 
needed. The inadequaev and the danger of the various 
utopian systems vvliich arc now setting up their rival 
claims to bring about the regrTieraticjn of sociidy, arc all 
attributable in reality to tbeso two closely- connected errors. 
For the sake of (dearness, I shall coni inuo to refer specially 
to Communism as the most promintmt of these systems. 
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But it will be easy to extend the bearing of my remarks 
to all tlie rest. 

Tntlividuuli- The ignorance of the true laws of‘ social life 

/iiition of tune- i i*i/i 'aii • 'ij* 

lions us nicos- uiidcr whicli OommuTiists labour is evident m 
I’^Krutioii. their dangerous tendency to suppress indivi- 
duality. Not only do they ignore the inherent preponder- 
ance in our nature of the personal instincts ; but they 
forget that, in the collective Organism, the separation of 
tiuictions is a feature no less essential than the co-operation 
of functions. Supj^oso for a moment that tlio connection 
bedAveen men could be made such that they were physically 
inseparable, as has been actually the case with twins in 
certain cases of monstrosity; society would obviously be 
impossible. Extravagant as this supposition is, it may 
illustrate the fact that in social life individuality cannot 
be dispensed with. It is necessary in order to admit of 
that variety of simultaneous eftbrts which constitutc#thc 
immense superiority of the Social Organism over every 
individual life. Tlie great problem for man is to har- 
monize, as far as possible, the freedom resulting from 
isolation, with the equally urgent necessity for conver- 
gence. To dwell exclusively upon the necessity of con- 
vergence would tend to undermine not merely our practi- 
cal energy, but our true dignity ; since it would do away 
with the sense of personal responsibility. In exceptional 
cases where life is spent in forced subjection to domestic 
authority, the comforts of home are often not enough to 
prevent existence from becoming an intolerable burden, 
simply from the want of sufficient independence. What 
would it be, then, if everybody stood in a similar position 
of di'pendence towards a community that was 'indifferent 
to his happiness ? Yet no less a danger than this would 
be the result of adopting any of those utopian schemes 
which sacrifice true liberty to uncontrolled equality, or 
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oven to an exaggerated sense of fraternity. Wide as the 
divergence between Positivism and the Economic scliools 
is, Positivi^sts adopt substantially the strictures wliich they 
have passed upon Communism ; esj^ccially tlvose of Dunoycr, 
tlieir most advanced Avriter. 

There is another point in Avhich Coiiimiinisni industry re- 
is equally inconsistent with the hiAv-s of Socio- Liins* '’as ' well 
logy. Acting under false views of (he consti- 
tution of our modern industrial system, it jiroposes to 
Ircmovt^ its dircM^tors, who form so csseniial a part of it. 

' An army can no more exist without oiheers than witliout 
soldiers ; and this elementary truth holds good of Industry 
as well as of War. The organization of modern industry 
lias not betn found practh^able as yet; but the gt'rm of 
such organizat ion lies unquestionably in the division 
which has ari. t'ii s])ontaneously between Capitalist and 
Workman. Xo great works could bo undertaken if 
eacli worker wcto also to be a director, or if the man- 
agement, in.st(‘a(l of being lixed, were entrusted to a pas- 
sive and irresponsible l)ody. It is evident that under 
(lie pr(\‘<ent system of industry there is a tendency to a 
constant enlargement of undertakings : each fresli step 
leads at once to still further extension. Noav this ten- 
dency, so far from being opposed to the interests of the 
working classes, is a condition Avhich Avill most scTiously 
facilitate the real organization of our material existence, 
as soon as Ave have a moral authority competent to con- 
trol it. For iv is only the larger employers that the 
spiritual pov er can Iiope to penetrate with a strong and 
habitual sense of duty to their subordinates. AVithout a 
sufficient conce:itration of material power, the means of 
satisfying the claims of morality would be found want- 
ing, except at such exorbitant sacrifices as would bo 
incompatible with all industrial progress. This is the 
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weak point of every plan of reform wliicli limits itself 
to tlie mode? of acquiring power, wlictlun' public power 
or ])]*iviite, instead of aiming at controlling its use in 
whos(^V(^r hands it may bo placed. It leads to a \vaste 
of those Ibrces which, when rightly used, form our 
princi[)al resource in dealing Avith grave social diffi- 
culties. 

eomjnnnism tlioreforo, from which modern 

(louimimism has arisen, hoAVover estimable, lead 
at present, in the AA'ant of proper scientific; teach- 
ing, to a very Avrong vicAV both of the nature of the 
disease and of its renuxly. A heavier reproach against it 
is, that in one point it shoAA^s a manifest insufficic'iicy of 
social instinct. (Vnumunists boast (d‘ ilu'ir spiiit of social 
union ; but tlu'y limit it to the union of the present gene- 
ration, stopping short of historical continuity, AAdn’ch yet 
is the princi[)al cluiracteristic of Humanity. Wlicni they 
have matured tlu'ir moral groAvth, and liaA^c folio Aved out 
in Time tliat coniundion Avhich at present they only recog- 
nise in Space, thc'y Avill at once see the necessity of these 
general conditions Avhich at prescait they Avould reject. 
They Avill understand the importance of inheritance, as the 
natural means by whicdi each generation transmits to its 
successor the rc'sult of its own labours and the means of 
improving them. The necessity of inheritance, as far as 
the community is concerned, is evident, and its exten- 
sion to the individual is an obAdous consequence. But 
whatever reproaches Communists may deserve in thi^ 
respect arc equally apjdicable to all the other progressive 
sects. They are all pervaded by an anti-historic spirit, 
whi(*h loads them to conceive of Society as though it 
had no ancestors ; and this, although their own ideas for 
the most part cun have no bearing except upon pos- 
terity. 
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Serious as these errors are, a j)liilosophic in fact, as a 
mind will treat the tyommunism of our day, woi-tukss,^ 
so far as it is adopted in good faitli, with in- pr«nip*trd by 
dulgejiee, whether lie look at tlie motives from 
whicli it arose, or at tlic praelieid results wliit^li will follow 
from it. It is hardly fair to eritieise the intrinsic merits 
of a doctrine, the whole meaning and value of which arc 
relative to the peculiar phase of vsociety in wlin^h it is pro- 
posed. Communism has in its own way discharged an im- 
j)()rtant function. It has brought prominently forward the 
greatest of social problems ; and, if W(^ c'xci'pt the recent 
Positivist explanation, its mode of stating it has never 
been siir])assed. And h‘t no one suppose that it would 
have be(u« ('nough simply to state the jnoblem, without 
bazanling any s(»lution of it. ^riiose who think so do not 
understand tlu' exigencies of maids feeble intellect. In far 
easier subj(H*ts than this, it is im])ossil)lc to give prolonged 
attention to questions wliudi arc^ simply asked, without 
any attempt to /inswer them. Suppose, for instance, that 
tbdl and llroussais had limited tlumiselves to a simple 
statenau't of ilieir great ])roblems without venturing on 
any solution ; tlu'Ir prinei])les, however incontestable, 
Wiudd have bt'cii barren of result, for want of that motive 
power of n novation which nothing can give but a systcmia- 
tic solution of s imc kind or other, hazardous as the attempt 
must be at first. Now it is hardly likely that we should 
be able to evade this comlition of our mental faculties in 
subjects which are not only of the highest dilllculty, but 
also more exposed tluin any others lo the influence of pas- 
sion. Besides, when we coni] 'are ^he errors of (communism, 
with those of (aher soeial doctrines which have recently 
received official sanction, we shall fool umrcj disposed to 
palliate them. Arc they, for instance, more shallow and 
more really dangerous than thi> absurd and chimerical 
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notion whi<;li was accepted in Franco for a wliole genera- 
tion, and is still iijiheld by so many political teacliers ; the 
notion that the great Ilevolution has found its final issue 
in the (jonstitutional system of government, a system pecu- 
liar to Ihigland during her stage of transition ? Moreover, 
our so-called conservatives only escape the errors of Com- 
munism by evading or ignoring its problems, though they 
are becoming every day more urgent. Whenever they 
are induced to deal with them, they I’cnder themselves 
liable to exactly the same dangers, dangers common to all 
schools which I'eject the division of the two powers, and 
which consequently are for ever trying to make legisla- 
tion do the work of morality. Accordingly wo sec the 
governing classes now-a-days \ipholding institutions of a 
thoroughly Communist character, such as alms-houses, 
foundling liospitals, etc. ; while popular feeling strongly 
and rigidly condemns such institutions, as being incom- 
patible with that healthy growth of home attbetion which 
should be common to all ranks. 

Were it not that Communism is provisionally useful in 
antagonising other doctrines equally erronccnis, it would 
have, then, no real importance, except that due to the 
motives which originated it; since its practical solution is 
tar too chimerical and subversive ever to obtain accept- 
ance. Yet, from the high morality of these motives, it 
will probably maintain and increase its influence until our 
working men find that their wants can be more effectually 
satisfied by gentler and surer means. Our republican sys- 
tem seems at first sight favourable to the scheme ; but it 
caunot fail soon to have the reverse effect, because, while 
a< [opting the social principle which constitutes the real 
merit of (k)mmunism, it repudiates its mischievous illu- 
sion's. In Franco, at all events, where projicrty is so easy 
to acquire and is consequently so generally enjoyed, the 
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doctrine cannot lead to much practical harm ; rather its 
reaction will be beneficial, because it will fix men’s minds 
more seriously on the just claims of the People. The 
danger is far greater in other parts of Western Ihirope ; 
especially in England, where aristocratic influence is less 
undermined, and where consequently the working classes 
arc less advanced and more oppressed. And even in 
Catholic countries, where individualism and anarchy have 
been met by a truer sense of fraternity, Oommuiiistic; dis- 
turbances can only be avoided finally by a more rapid dis- 
semination of I'ositivism, which wnll ultimately dispel all 
so(ual d(dusions, by offering the true solution of the ques- 
tions that gav(^ rise to tliem. 

The nature of the evil shows us jit once that the remedy 
we seek must bo almost entirely of a moral kind. This 
trutli, based as it is on rcMil knowledg(^ of human nature, 
the people will soon come to feed instiiuifively. And here 
0(miniunists are, witliout knowing it, preparing the way 
for the ascc'ndaiu'V of Positivism. They arc forcing upon 
men’s notice in tlio strongest possible W'ay a problem to 
wliich no peaceable and vsatisfactory solution can be given, 
except by ihe new jfiiilosophy. 

That i)liiloso|)hv, abaiKloning all useless and lyoportyTsa 
irritating discussion as to the origin of wealth nut to bpimer- 

^ ^ ^ ^ fc/cd with 1(- 

aud the (‘xtent of its posst^ssion, proct'eds at 
once to tin? moral rules which should regulate ii. as a social 
function. The distributioj. of power among men, of mate- 
rial powf^r especially. lies so far beyond oui‘ means of in- 
tervention, fhat to set i; before us as our main object to 
rectify tlie dt'fi'cls of tlio natural onler ijt this respect, 
would be to AAOte our short life in barren and intermin- 
able dispute's. The chief co7icorn of I ho public is that 
power, in wdioscver liands it may be placed, should be 
exercised for their benefit; and this is a point to which 
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we may direct our efforts with far greater effect. Besides, 
by regulating the (‘mj:)loyment of wealth, we do, indirectly, 
modify its tenuri? ; for the mode in which wealth is held 
has some secondary influence over the right use of it-. 

The regulations required should bo moral, not political 
in ll]eir source ; general, not special, in their application. 
Tlios(^ who accept them will do so of their own free Avill, 
under the influence of their education. Thus tlieir obe- 
dience, while stt'adily maintained, will have, as Aristotle 
long ago observed, the merit of voluntary action. By 
converting private property into a public function, we 
would subject, it to no tyrannical interference ; for this, by 
the destru(‘tion of free impulse and responsibilit y, would 
provci most, (h'cply degrading to man’s character. Indeed, 
the com[)arison of proprietors witli piiblu; functionaries 
will frcHpunitly be applied in the inverse sons(^ ; with the 
view, that is, of strcnigthening the latter rather than of 
weakening (he ibrnier. The true principle of republican- 
ism is, that all forces shall work together for the common 
good. With (his view w(^ have on the one hand, to deter- 
mine precisely what it is that the common good requires ; 
and on the other, to develop the tianper of mind most likely 
to satisfy the requirement. The conditions requisite for 
these two objects, are a rt'cognised Code of principle's, an 
adequate Education, and a healthy direction of Public 
Opinion,. For such conditions we must look principally 
to the philosophic body which Positivism proposes to 
establish at the apex of modern society. Doubtless this 
purely moral influence would not be sufficient of itself. 
Human frailty is such that Government in the ordinary 
sense of the word, will have, as before, to repress by force 
the more palpable and more dangerous elass of delinquen- 
cies. But this additional control, though necessary, will 
not iill so Important a place as it did in the Middle Ages 
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iinclor the sway of Catholicism. Spiritual rewards and 
puiiishmonts will preponderate over temporal, in propor- 
tion as huinan developiiK'iit evok(\s a stronger sense of the 
ties whi(*h unite each Avith all, by the threefold bond of 
Feeling, ITioiight, and Action. , 

Positi\ isni, being more paeitic and more cfli- inheritanco 

, 1/1 *1 favourable to 

cacions than ( oininuinsm, becausti nioi’e true, its rif^ht em- 
is also broader and more complete in its solu- 
lion of great social problems. The su[)('rticial view of 
property, springing too often from envious motivt's, Avhi(*h 
condemns Inheritiince betauisc it admits of possession with- 
out labour, is not subversive merely, hut, narrow. Ih-om 
the moral pt)int of view we see at oiU‘e th(^ radical weak- 
ness of these' empirical reproaches. They show blindness 
to th<‘ fact thai tliis mode of transmitting Avealth is really 
that which is most likedy to cull out the tcanper recpiisitc 
for its right, emjjloynumt. It saves the mijid and the 
heart from tlie mean and sordid habits whi(*h are so often 
engciuh'JT-d by slow aeeuiimdation of (‘a])ital. The man 
A'ho is horn to wealtli is more Jikc'ly to tec'I the wish to h(j 
res[)eeted. ^\iid thus those Avhoiu we are iiu'liiied to con- 
ihaiin as idl^*rs may very easily become the^mosi useful of 
tile rieh classes, under a wise reorgani/at ion of opinions 
and habits. Of coiuse too, since with the advance of 
Civili/utiou tlu', difliculty of living without industry in- 
creases, the class that we are spt akijig of hc(iomcs more 
and more cxce])tioiiaI. Tn cvciy way, then, it is a most 
serious mistuke to Aiish to upsc't society on account of 
abuses Avhich arc alrcadv in enufse ot‘ removal, and which 
admit of conversion to a most Ivuieticial purjH;se. 

Again, unotlu'i feature in Avhieh the Posi- intellect 

. . ^ . 1/1 ncedn moral 

tivist solution surpasses the v omiiiunist, js tlio ‘‘nitroi as 
remarkable completeness of its iijiplication. wealth. 
Communism takes no account of anything but wealth ; 
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as if wealth were the only power in modern society badly 
distributed and administered. In reality tliere are greater 
abuses coimc'cted with almost every other power that man 
possesses ; and especially with the powers of intellect ; 
yet th(\so our visionaries make not tlic smallest attempt 
to ri'cliiy. Positivism being the only doctrine that em- 
brace's tile wliolc sphere of human existence, is therefore 
the only doctrine tliat can elevate Social Feeling to its 
proper place, by extending it to all departments of human 
activity without excx'ption. ^Identification, in a moral sense, 
of pi'ivatc functions with piddic duties is even more neces- 
sary in the case of the scientific man or tlio artist, than 
in tliat of the proprietor ; whether we look at the source 
from which his ])owcrs proceed, or at the object to which 
they should be directed. • Yet the men who wish to make 
material wealth common, the only kind of wealth that can 
bo held exclusively by an individual, never extend their 
utopian sclieme to intellectual wealtli, in which it would 
b(^ far more admissible. In fact the apostles of Com- 
munism often come forward as zealous supporters of what 
they call litc'rary property. 8uch inconsistencies show 
the shallowness of the system ; it proclaims its own failure 
in the very cases that are most favourable for its applica- 
tion. The extension of the principle here suggested would 
expose at once the inexpediency of political regulations 
on the subject, and tlic necessity of moral rules ; for tliesc 
and tlies only can ensure the right use of all our faculties 
without distinction. Intellectual effort, to be of any value, 
must be sj^ontaneous ; and it is doubtless an instinctive 
sens('. of this truth which prevents Communists from sub- 
jeeling intellectual faculties to their utopian regulations. 
But Positivism can deal with these faculties, which stand 
ir the most urgent need of wise direction, without incon- 
sistoTu V and without disturbance. It leaves to them their 
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fair measure of free action ; and in the case of other 
foculties which, thou^li less eminent, arc hardly less dan- 
gerous to repress, it strengthens their freedom. When a 
pure morality arisevs capable of impressing a social ten- 
dency upon every phase of human activity, the fretn* our 
action Ixicomes the more useful will it be to tlic public. 
The teiuhmcy of modern civilization, far from impeding 
j>rivate industry, is to entrust it more and more with func- 
tions, especially with those of a material kind, which were 
originally left to government. lJufortuuatc'ly this t(ui- 
deiU'V, whi(^h is very i^vich'nt, leads economists into the 
mistake of sii])posing tliat iiulustry may he left altogi'thor 
witliout organizat ion. All that it )*eally ])rov('s is that 
the iuiluence of moral principles is gradually pn^pon- 
(h'ratiiig ov('r th<d ef goviTiimcntal regulations.^-^' 

to Positivism 
ems by moral 
le also to the 

s(;ttl(‘m(‘nt (»f industrial disputes, so far us the ])opular 
claiiris involvcfl are well founded. Thes(^ (daims will thus 
bcconu' clear fr.)m all tendtaicy to disorder, and will con- 
se( (la 'll tly gain imnn']is(dy in forc(^ ; espc'cially when they 
are seen to lx; consistent with princi])les which are freely 
accepted by all, and whcJi they arc supported by a philo- 
sophic body of known impartiality and (‘iilightemneut. 
This spiritual power, wliile impressi ng on the peojh) the 
duty of resjx^eting their t(‘n.poral leaders, will impose 
diiti(‘s upon these latter, wliieh llu^y will find impossible 
to evade. As all class' s \ ill liavo Uiccdvxid a common 
education, they will all alike p(metrat(Ml with the 
general principles oiiwlinii these special obligations will 
rest. And these weapons, derived from no sonree but that 
of Feelin" and lleasuii, and aided t^ololy by iVblic Opinion, ' 
will wield an iiillucnco over practical lilb, of which nothing 

12 


t)f or- 
£':ini/L‘(l [Miljljc 
opitiiuii \i|)i)u 
C.ipnMli'^t.s. 


Dfor- Tls' metlaxl which is pc'culiar 
uil!)u of s(/lving our great sexual probl 
ageucK's, will be found applicab 
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ill the present day (^an give any eonception. We might 
compare' it with the influence of Catliolieism in the Middle 
Agi^s, onl\^ tliat mej] are too apt to attribute the results of 
Catholicism to the (diimorieal hopes and h'ars which it 
inspired, ratlu^r tlian to the energy \vith wliicli praise and 
blame wc'rc: disti-ibuted. With tlie new spiritual power 
j)raise and blame will form the only resource; but it will 
h() dtw('lo})ed and consolidated to a degri'c* whiedi, as I have 
bt'fore shown, was impossible' foi* (.Catholicism. 

This is the only real solution of the disputes that are so 
constantly arising between workmen and their employers, 
lloth parti(\s will look to this philosopliic authority as a 
supri'ine court of arbitration. In estimating its import- 
ance', we must not forget that the antagonism of em])loyei* 
and employeKl has not yet been puslied to its full con- 
sequence's. ^riie struggle betw'cen Avealth and numbers 
woulel have been far more serious, but for the fact that 
combi n at ie >11, withemt which there can be no struggle worth 
spe'aking e)f, has hithe'rte> only been permitte'el to the capi- 
talist. It is true that in Ihigland combinat ions of work- 
men are not legally prohibited. Tint in that country they 
are not yet sulllciently emancipated, e'ither intt'lleed ually 
or mewally, to make sueh use of the right as would be the 
cas(^ in France. AVhou French workmen are allowed to 
concert their phins as freely as their employers, the an- 
tagonism of interc'sts that will then ai’ise will make both 
sides feel the need of a moral power to arbitrate between 
them. Not that the conciliating inlluenco of such a power 
will ever be such as to do away entirely with extreme 
measures ; but it will greatly restrict their application, 
and in cases where they are unavoidable, will mitigate 
their excesses. Such measures should be limited on both 
si<les to refusal of co-operation ; a power which every free 
agent * • ught to be allowed to exercise, on his own personal 
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responsibility, witli tlic object of impressing on tliosc who 
are treating liiin nnjiislly llio importanee of the services^ 
wliicb be bus been ren<lering. Tbc workman is not to be 
eonip('lle(l to work any more tban llie cai)italist to direct. 
Any abuse of tliis (wtivnie protest on eitber side will ol* 
course be disapproved by tbe moral powi i* ; but tlu* option 
of making tlie protest is always to be reserved to ('acli 
element iii tlic collective organism, by virtiK' of bis natural 
independence. In tb<^ most settled limes Innclionaries 
bave ahvays been allow(‘d to suspemd tln'ir s('rvi(‘(\s on 
s])ccial occasions. It was done fnnpu'ntly in tlu' Middle 
Ages by priests, ])roft\ssors, judges, etc. All we bave to 
do is to regulate' tliis rigid, and embody it into tin; indus- 
trial system. 'Jliis will b(' onc' of tln^ secondary dutic's of tbo 
pbilosopliic body, wbo will naturally be consulted on most 
of lliese occasions, as *>n all otlu'rs of public; or private; 
monn'id. Tlie ibimal sanction or positive ordcT wbicb it 
may give tor ji sus]j(Mision of work, will rendcT tbat mea- 
sure; far me. re c'ilcclive tliaii it is at pre'sent. Tlic; opc'ra- 
tiem of tbe iru'asure is but jiartial at ]m'sc‘n1, but it migld 
in tin’s Avay c‘M‘'ncl, lirst to all wbo bedong to tbe same 
trade’, tlien to otber branclios of industry, and evc*n ulti- 
mately to CAe'ry Westc'rn natieui tbat a(‘cc;pts tbo same spi- 
ritual guide's, or course pe;rsuns wbo tbiuk tliemsc'lves 
aggrieved may ahvays resort to thi.s exln’ine; coui’se on 
tbeir own lesponsibility, against tlic advice of tlu; pbiloso- 
pbic body. True si)iritual power contiims itself to giving 
counsel : it never commands. Init in sucb case's, unlc'ss 
tbe advice given by tbe pln’losopbers I'ais lieen wrong, tbc 
suspension of work is not likely to be sulucieni'Iy general 
to bring about any important result. 

This theory of trade-union.s is, in fac., In tbe industrial 
world, what tbe power of insurrextion is with regard to 
the higher social functions ; it is an ultimate resource 
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which every collective organism must reserve. The prin- 
• cip](i is the saini^ in the simpler and more ordinary cases 
as in tlui more unusual and iinpoi’tant. In both the in- 
tervenlion of the pliilosophic body, whether solicited or 
not, wlK^tlu'r its purpose be to organize jiopular effort or 
to repress it, will largely influence the r(\sidt. 

We are now in a position to state with more ])rccision 
the main practical ditierence between the policy of Posi- 
tivism, and that of (Jommunism or of Socialism. All pro- 
gressive political schools agree in concentrating their 
attention upon the problem. How to give the people tlieir 
propcT place as a componiait element ol* modern Society, 
whi(.‘li ever sin<‘.e the ^liddle Ages has been tending more 
and more distinctly to its normal mode of exislomio. They 
also agiu'o lliat the two gr(*at reijuiri'ments of the working 
classi's are, tlie organization of Education, and the organi- 
zation of Labour. Put here their agreement ends. AVluai 
the means of (heeling these two objects liave to be con- 
sidered, Positivists tiud thcmiselves at issue with all other 
})i*ogT('ssive schools. Tlu'v maintain that the organization 
of Industry must be' based upon the organization of Edu- 
cation. It is commonly sup])osed that both may bo begun 
simultaneously : or indeed that Labour may be organized 
irr(\spectively of Education. It may secau as if Ave are 
making too mucli ot' a mere ([U(\stion of arrangement ; yet 
tile differeneio is one which afleets the whole character 
and iiK^tliod of social reconstruction. The plan usually 
folloAved is simply a repetition of the old attempt to re- 
construct politically, Avithout waiiting for spiritual recon- 
struction ; in other words, to raise the social ediflee before 
its intellectual and moral foundations have been laid. 
Hence the attempts made to satisfy popiilar reej^uirements 
by measures of a purely political kind, because they ap- 
pear to locet the evil directly ; a course aa Inch is as useless 
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as it is^jicstcuctive*/ Positivism, on the contrary, substi- 
tutes for such a"onci(\s, an influence which is sure and 
peaceful, althouoli it be gradual and indirect ; J.he influ- 
eiu!0 of a more eiiliglitened morality, supj)orted by a purer 
state, of PuHxa. Opinion ; such ojnnion being orgunixed 
by competent minds, and dilfused frciely amongst the 
people. Tn fact, the wliole question, whether the solu- 
tion of the twofold problem before us is to be jernpirical, 
revolutionary, and therefore confined simply to France; 
or wlu'tlier it is to be consistent, pacifit^, and applicable to 
tlie whole of \Vh\stern Europe, depends upon the pre-j; 
ference or the postponement of the organization of Laboui^ 
to the organization of Education. 

This conclusion involves a brief explanation ruWe opi- 
of the general s^'stem of edueation wliieh '‘Don a 

~ ^ Ronna system 

l\)sitivism will introduee. This the ii(;w oi Kducaiion. 
spiritual power n'gards as its principal function, and as 
its most efli(‘i(‘nt mt'ans of satisfying the working classes 
in all leasonable demands. 

It was th (5 gr(‘at social virtue of (Jalholichsm, that it in- 
troduced for tho iirst time, as far as cireaimstances permitted, 
a system of pducation common to all classes without dis- 
tinction, not excepting even those wlio were still slaves. 
It was ii vast undcTtaking, yet essential to its 2>nrposo of 
founding a spiritual pow('r which was to Im; iiide]>endent 
of the temjKU-al poAver. A])art Iforn its temporal y value, 
it has left us fjru? irnj)erishabJe pnii(‘ip]e, iiaiiK'ly that in 
all education worthy of the name, moral training should 
he regarded as of gri*attT iiu2)ortaiice than sclent ifle teach- 
ing. (Jatholic education, howc'ver, avus of . oursc' ex- 
tremely defect Iax; oAviiij.; jiartly tu the circumstances of 
the time, and jiai tly to the weakness af ilio doctrine on 
which it rested. Having reference almost exclusively 
to the oppressed masses, the principal lesson which it 
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wa.s the duty of* almost passive resignation, with 
the (‘xception ot* certain ohlig*at ions iinpost'd upon rulers. 
.Iritellei^tual culture in any true sense there was none. All 
this was natural in a faith whicdi dire(;t(‘d men’s highest 
eirorts to an ohject unconneetc'd with social life, and which 
lauglit that all tlie plnaiomena of nature were regulated 
by an impeiu'trable Will. Catliolic Education Avas con- 
setpK'utly quit(^ unsuited to any period but the Middle 
Ag(JS ; a period during which the advanced portion of 
Humanity Avas gradually ridding itself of the ancient in- 
stitution of slavery, by commuting it first into serfdom, as 
a pix'iim inary stej) to entire personal freedom. In the 
aiKUiait Avorld (Catholic education Avoiild have been too 
revolutionary ; at tlie present time it Avould be servile and 
inad(*(|uat('. Its function Avas that of directing the long 
and difficult transition from the social life of Antiquity to 
tliat of Modern times. Personal emancipation once ob- 
tained, tlui Avorking classes began to develop tlieir powers 
and rise to their tnu^ jiositioii as a, (tlass ; and they soon 
b(K;anu^ c*onscious of intellectuid and socdal Avants Avhieh 
Catholicism Avas Avliolly incapable of satisfying../ 

And y(d tliis is tlie only real system of universal educa- 
tion Avhicli the Avorld has liithmlo seen. Eor we cannot 
give that name to the so-called University system which 
metaphysicians began to introduce into Europe at the 
close of the IMiddle Ages; and Avhich offered little more 
than the special instruction previously given to the priest- 
hood ; that is, the study of the Latin language, Avith 
the dialectical training required for the defence of their 
doctrines. Morals Averc untaught excejjt as a part of the 
^raining of the professed theologian. All this metaphy- 
sical and literary instruction Avas of no great service to 
social evolution, except so far as it developed the critical 
power ; ii had, however, a certain indirect influence on the 
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coiistructivo movomcut, ospocially on the devi'lopinc'nt of 
Art. Ihit its delects, botli practical and tlieoretical, have 
l)c*eii iiuule more ('vident. by its ap])lication to new classes 
of society, whose occupations, wlietlier practical or sixm- 
lative, reipiired a very dillenuit kind of training. And 
thus, whih' claimin^r tbo title of Universal, it never reached 
tlio working- classes, ev(‘n in Protestant countries, where 
I'ach In'lit'ver became to a (‘crtaln (*xt(‘nt his own priest. 

The theological method being obsob't.e, and the meta- 
physical method inadecpiate, the task of founding an efll- 
ci(‘nt syst(‘m of ])opular education belongs to Positivism; 
the only doctrine capabh' of recoiudling thosi^ two orders 
«)f conditions, the intelh'ctual and tin; moral, which an^ 
(Mpially lurc'ssary, but which since the iliddle Ages have 
always proved iiicompatible. Positivist ('duration, wliihi s(v 
curing (lie su])’’'‘macy of tlu' lu^art over th(‘ understanding 
moi’t' eilleii'utlv than ( \itholicism, will yet put no obstacle 
in the way of int<.‘ll(‘ctual gr(n\th. 3 lie function of Intel- 
lect, in ('diK'adon as in practical life, will be to r('gulat(^ 
Fe(‘ting; the culture of which, beginning at birth, will j ' 
!)(' maintained by constant (‘\(‘reiso of the three classes 
duties relative to Seif, to the Family, and to fSogiety. 

I have already explained tlui mode in wliidi the prin- 
eijjles of universal moi-ality uill bo iinally co-ordinated ; 
a task which, as I have shown, is emnuadt'd with the 
prinei])al function of tlio new' .-pirilual poAver. 1 have . . 
now' only to point out t]i{‘ parauiount influeiuai of morality f 
in evevy part of ik^sitlve Fidueatioii. It will Ixi se(‘n to 
be conncelcKl at lifftt spontaneously, and afterw'ards in a 
more systematic form, with the enllre system of human 
knowledge*. 

Positive Education, adapdng itself to Fie lequiroments 
of the Organism with which it has to de.jl, subordinates 
intellectual conditions to social. Social conditions are con- 
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siclerod Jis tho main object, intellectual as but tlie means of 
attaining' it. Its principal aim is to inrluce tlie working 
classes to acci^pt tlieir high social function of su])porting 
the spiritual power, while at tho same time it will render 
them more efficient in their own special duties, ^v 
Kdxication Presuming that Education extends from birtli 

liaHtwoHiuR'cs; 

iniin birth to to iiianhood, WO may divide it into two periods, 

pubrrtjs Irom , . , 

puhiMtytoudo- the lirst ending with pubiirty, that is, at the 

loflconco. 'J’hc *1 

Hot, consist- beginning oi industrial apprenticeship. J^idu- 

iiifr of physical . ” ^ n 

r"tnin t'^ cation here slioulfl l)o essentially spontaneous, 
Ki venal’ home, aiid sliould bo Carried on as far as ]iossible in 
the bosom of the family. The only studies ie(]uired should 
be of an esthetii; kind. In iln^ second ]icriod, J^ldueation 
takes a systemati(^ Ibrin, consisting chiefly of a public 
course of sciimtilic lectures, c‘xplainiiig the essential laws 
of tho various orders of plienoniena. Tliese lectures will 
be the groundwork of Moral Science, wliicli will co-ordi- 
nate the whole, and point out tho relation of each ])art to 
the socnal purpose common to all. Thus, at about the 
time which long expoiience has fixed as that of legal 
majority, and when in most cases the term ol‘ apprentiiic- 
ship closes, the workman will b(' pre])ared intellectually 
and morally for liis public and privates servic*e. 

The first years of life, from infaiujy to the end of the 
period of second dentition, should be devoted to education of 
the physical powers, carried on under tln^ superintendence 
of the parents, especially of the mot her. I’hysical education, 
as usually practised, is nothing but mere muscular exer- 
cise ; but a more important object is that of training the 
senses, and giving manual skill, so as to developc from the 
very first our powers of observation and action. Study, 
la the ordinary acceptation, there should be none during 
this period, not even reading or writing. An acquaint- 
ance with facts of various kinds, such as may spoil tane- 
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ously attract tlie growing powers of attention, will be the 
only iiistructicm received. The pliilosophic system of the 
infant individual, like that of the iniant species, consists 
in pure lA'tidiisin^ and its natural devtdopment should not 
l)(» disturbed by unwise interference, only care of the 

parents will be to impress tliose ieelings and habits for 
which a rational biisis will be given at a later period. By 
taking every opportunity of calling the liighcr instincts 
into play, tliey will be laying down the best foimdation 
for true morality. 

During llu‘ period of about sev<'n years comprised be- 
IwcM'ii tlie second dentition and pulKU'fy, Iklucation will 
bc'cnme somewhat more systcanatic ; but it will limited 
to the eultuiw' of tlu' line arts; ami it will be still most 
important, f sjK'Cially on moral grounds, to avoid s<'para- 
tion from tli«' !amily. The study of Art should sim]dy 
consist in practising it more or less systcanal badly. No 
formal h.('tui’(\s are necessary, at haist. for the pin'pos(\s of 
gcTU'ral ('ducat ion, though of course tor ])i’ofessional 2 )ur- 
poses they may still b(' r(‘(juired. 41iero is no reason why 
tli('S(' st udi(‘s should md be (‘arric'd on at home by the 
second genu rat ion of Positivists, whoii the (*ulture of tlie 
jKinmts will be sullicicmtly advanced to allow tliem to 
su]>erintenH it. They will include Poetiy, tlu^ art on 
whidi all tlie rest are based ; and tlie two most inpiortant 
of the siieeicvl arts, music and d/ awing. 31(^1 utimo the 
]>u2n‘l will become familial with the jirima’iial Western 
languages, which an.* includcHi in tlio study of iWtry, 
since modern p(jotry v am ot 1)(> properly a]ip]*e(a’at('d with- 
out them. Moreover, independent ly of estheiic cijiisideru' 
tions, a Icnowk'dee of tiiem is most important morally, as 
a means of destroying national pm.'judicc^s, and of forming 
tlie true Positivi^^t standard of t)ccidental feeding. Each 
nation will be taught to consider it a duty to lc.arn the 
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Lingiuigc of conllgiioiLs countries ; uii obvious principle, 
which, in tli(^ case of Kreiicliinen, will involve llaar learn- 
ing all the other four languages, as a consi‘quen(‘e of that 
ceiilral position which gives them so many advantages. 
WIhui this ruh? l)ecomes general, and the natural allinities 
of' the tiv(^ advancc'd nations are brought fully into j^lay, a 
couinion Oct'hhaital language will not be long in forming 
itself s])ontan(M)usIy, without the aid of any metapliysical 
s(dieme for producing a language tliat shall be absolutely 
univ(‘rsjd. 

During the latter portion of primary Education, which 
is devoted to tlie culture of the imaginative powers, the 
])hilos()phic d('vel()j)ment of the individual, corresponding 
to tliat of tlie race, will carry him from the simple Fetich- 
ism with which he began to the stage of Polytheism. 
'Fhis r(‘S(anblance betvvoen the growth ol‘ the individual 
and that, of so<*i(^ty has always shown itsidf more or 
less, in spile of the irrational precautions of (dn-istian 
teachers. They have never been able to give childri'n a 
distaste for those simple tales of fairies and genii, which 
are natural to this phase. The l^ositivist teacher will let 
this temhuicy take its own course. It should not, how- 
ev'er, involvci any hypocrisy on the part of the parents, 
nor need it h'ad to any subscMpient contradiction. The 
sim])le truth is enough. The child may bo told that these 
spontaneous beliefs are but natural to his ago, but that 
they will gradually lead him on to others, by the fun- 
damental law of all human development. Language of 
this kind will not only have the advantage of fami- 
liarising liiin with a great principle of Positivism, but 
vdll stimidato the nascent sense of sociability, by lead- 
ing him to sympatliize with the various nations who 
still remain at his own primitive stage of intellectual 
develc^mi nt . 
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"rho sccoiul part of Positivist Education can- 
not 1)(‘ coiuluct(Ml ah()»-(^thcT at lioiiic, since it 
involvt's piiLlic l('(;luivs, in wliicli of course the 
])art takt'ii l>y the parent can be only accM'ssory. to sooioioy:y. 
Ihit this is no reason for fleprix in<»* the 2)upil of the advan- 
1a;^es of family life ; it rtanains as indispensable as ever to 
l)is moral dev('lo])m(ait , \vhi(‘h is always to bo tlu^ tirst 
consi(li‘ra1 ion. It will l>e c'asy for him to follow the best 
masters without weakening his stuise ol' [X'rsonal and do- 
meslit^ morality, Avliit‘h is the almost inevitable result of 
iiionastic seclusion ol‘ modeiai seliools. Tlu' |)ubli(*-scliool 
systtau is <‘ommonly thought to (‘oni])taisat(' ibr tlu'se dis- 
advantage's, l)y tlu‘ kimwh'dge of tlu' Avorld which it gives; 
but thi is hetli'i* obtaiiu'd hy tVi'e intt'rcoursci with soca’tjty, 
.vlu're sympathies are tar more likely to Ix' satistic'd. 
Pecognitiou oi iliis truth would do iniudi to iaeililate and 
improve popular education ; and it applies to all cases, 
t'xeept ]>erhaps to some special professions, where seclusion 
of the pu[)ils may still he lu'cessary, tliougli oven in these 
cases ])rohaM\' it may he nltimatedy dispeaiscal witli. 

'Fin plan to 1 h' f dlowe tl in tliis ])eriod of education, will 
obviously l/c that indicated by the ('iieyelopaMlic law of 
( dassilicaiion, which foiaiis part of my Idu'ory of .Devclo])- 
ment. S( ic'iit itic study, wlietlier for lla* weuking manor 
tlie pliilosoplu , sliould be'g.’n witJi (luj Inorganic world 
around us, and then pass te the subject ol‘ JMaii and 
yuciciy ; si]ic(‘ cur idt-as on tbese; tw'o subjecLs form the 
basis of our piaeticaJ action. Idu; first class of studies, 
as I liav(i svated InUore, includes four sc.ifaici's which wo 
may arrange in pairs: ?datljemalics and Astronomy form- 
ing the first p.iir; JMij^ics and Cluan^’stry the second. 
To each of these ]>aii’s, two years may h* given, lint as 
the first ranges over a wide field, and is of greater logical 
importance, it will require two lectures weekly ; whereas, 
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for all tlie subsequent studies one lecture will be sufficient. 
Besides, during lliesc two years, the ncccssitic?s of practical 
life will not pr(\ss heavily, and more time may fairly be 
spent in iniaital occupation. From the study of inorganic 
scieiu^e, tlu^ pupil will proceed to Biology: this subject may 
easily l)e condensed in the fifth year into a series of forty 
lectures, without really losing either its philosophic or its 
po])ular eliaracter. This concludes the introductory part 
of Education. The student will now co-ordinate all his 
previous knowhulgc by tluj direct study of Sociology, stati- 
cally and dynamically viewed. On this subject also forty 
lectures will bo given, in which the structure and growth 
of liuman soiacties, especially those of modern times, will 
be clearly explained. With this foundation we come to 
the last, of the seven years of pupillage, in which the great 
social purposes of the scheme is at last rc'ached. It will be 
devoted to a systematic exposition of Aloral Science, the 
principles of which may be now fully understood by the 
light of the knowledgcy previously obtained of the AVorld, 
of Life, and of Humanity. 

During this course of study, part of the three unoccu- 
]ned months of each year will be S2)ent in public examina- 
tions, to lest the degree to which the instruction has been 
assimilated. ITio pupils will of their own accord continue 
their esthetic pursuits, even supposing their natural tastes 
in this direction not to be encouraged as they ought to be. 
During the last two years the Latin and (Irt^ek languages 
might be acquired, as an accessory study, which would 
improve the poetic culture of the student, and be useful 
to him in the historical and moral questions wdth which 
he will then be occupied. For the purposes of Art, Greek 
is the more useful of the two ; but in the second object, 
that of imabling us to realize our social Ltdin is 

of even gri. ater importance. 
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111 tlio course of those seven years the philosophic cle- 
vol(»p]nent of the iiulividiial, preserving its coiTespoiulence 
witli that of tile ra(‘e, will pass through its last phase. As 
th(' pupil passed hefore tVoin Fetichisiii to Polytheism, so 
h(} will now pass, as spontaneously, into Monotheism, in- 
diK'cd hy the intlueuec on his imaginative powers which 
hitluato have beam supreme, of the spirit oi‘ discussion. 
Xo interiercaice should be offered to tins m(‘laphysical 
transition, which is the homage that he pays to the neces- 
sarv conditions under which mankind arrivc'S at truth. 
There is sonieiliing in this provisional ])hase whicli evi- 
dently Ininnonizc's well with the abstract- and iiuh'pendeiit 
cliaractia* of Matluauatic's, with which tln^ two tirst years 
of tlio n are occupi(‘d. As long as moi’o atlcaition is 
giv<'n to deduction than to induction, tlui mind cannot but 
rettiiii a h-aning to m(‘ta])hvsical theorit's. llnrlor their in- 
llufnc(‘lhe sluchait Avill soon ri'diKu' his [irimitive thi'ology 
to Deism of a niori* or less distinct kind ; and this during his 
pIiysico-clK niic;}] stn(li(‘s will most likc'ly rh'geiHU’ate into 
a >peci(‘s of Atheismi ; which last phas(% undei* th<' (udiglit- 
ening ii.flueue(‘ of biological and still nioi’c of sociological 
kTiowhdge, will b(‘ tlnally r(‘placed by Positivism. Thus 
at tlx' tluii' tixoM] for the ultimate study of moral sciiaice, 
t'acli new jnetnb(M* of fluinanity will hrrx(‘ Imxu strongly 
im]>i*e.'^s(‘d by pt'r.^onat ('xperleoct\ with a sense ol‘ histo- 
rical Tdiatioii, and will lie (*n; bled t(j sympathise' u'itli liis 
ane('stoi-.s and co.it(‘m]>orarii s, while devoting his practical 
eiu‘rgi(\s to tin* good of in’s Micctssors. ' 

Tlu’i'e is an exc('Jlent custom [Tevalent among Travtis of 
the working mon of lhance and (‘ivdilable to 
their good s(‘ns< , wiMi which our educatifuial ^clicmo scorns 
at first sight incf/nijiatible. I refer to llic custom of tra- 
velling from 2>lace to jif'ice dnring the last years of ap- 
prciiticeshij) ; which is as beucticial to their mind and 
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chanu’tcT, a.s iho purposeless excursions of our wealthy 
and idle classes arc in most cases injurious. But there 
is no necessity for its interfering willi study, since it 
always invol\es long residence in the chief centres of 
production, wliere the workman is sure to find annual 
eou7'S(\s of lectures similar to those which he would 
othei’wise have hecui attendi7ig at home. As the structure 
and distrihution of the pliilosophie bofly will ho every- 
where the same, there need he no great inconvenience 
in tlu'se changes. For every centre not more than seven 
teachers will he required; each of whom will take the 
whole Encyclopjedi(5 scale successively, '^rhus the total 
numher of h‘ctur<\s will he so small as to admit of a high 
standard of merit being ev(U*ywhoro attained, and of find- 
ing ev('rywlu‘re a fair measure of mati'rial su])port. So 
far from discouraging the travelling system. Positivism 
will give it a new character, intellectually and socially, 
by extending the range of travel to the whole of Western 
EuroiK', since tlu'Hi is no part of it in whicdi the workman 
will not ht‘ able to prosecute his education. The difierence 
of language will then be no obstacle. ]\ot. only would the 
sense of fraternity among Western nations bo strength- 
ened by such a plan, but great i’nprt^venient would result 
esthetically. The languages of Euroi)e would be learnt 
more thoroughly, and there would be a keener appreciation 
of works of art, \\ hether musical, pictorial, or architectural ; 
for these can never be properly appreciated but in the 
country which gave them birth. 

Concontra- Judging by our present practice, it would 
tioii oi suuiy. impossible to include such a mass of im- 

portant scientific studies, as are here proposed, in three 
hundred and sixty lectures. But the length to which 
C 9 urses of leciiires on any subject extend at present, is owing 
partly to the special or professional object with which the 
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(‘Oiirse is n-ivon, aiul still inoro to tlio discursive and iinphi- 
l()so])l]i(‘al spirit of most of the teachers, consequent on the 
niiserahle nianiu'r in which our scientific, system is orgaii- 
i/i'd. Such a re^*(‘n oration of sci('ntitic. studies as 1 Posi- 
tivism ju'oposes, will animate them with a social spirit, 
and thus nive them a lar^‘er and more compr('hensi\ (' t(m- 
deiicy. 4\'aeh('rs will l)e(‘ome more ])raetise(l in tlu' art of 
condensing, and tlunr lectures will lu' far more substantial. 
I'lu'V will not. inde('(l be a substitute foi* voluntary (dfort, 
on which all the 7-<‘al value of t(‘aching depends, 'fluar 
aim will Ix' rather to dire(‘t such (dlbrt. A sti’iking t‘X- 
am])h', vdileh is not so well remembered as it should be, 
will Indp to V \])lain mv meaning. At. the first. ojKniing ol‘ 
llu' Pnlyp'i hnie School, courses of lectures were* given, 
vi‘ry a])pro]UTat( ly Jiamed Rvrohttfonnri/ Course}., which 
concc*nti‘at(‘d ih ' t('acning of thrt‘<' yeai‘s into three months. 
Wiiat was ill that case an extraordinary anomaly, dui; 

(o republican enthusiasm, may luponu^ tlu^ noianal state 
when a mor il ])ow('r arises not interior in ('luu’gy, and 
yei bas('d u])on a consistent intidlecttial synth(\sis, of 
which our gn-^t prech'cessors of the llevolution could have 
no concept i. n. 

Little att(‘nti(ui has hitherto been given to the didactic 
value ot‘ L<‘(ding. Since the close of the .Middle Ag(‘s, the 
heart has bei'n m'glected in proportion as the mind has 
been cultivated. Hut it is tlui ciiaracteristic pi’incijilo of 
iPositivism, a principle us fci tile in intelh'ctual as in moral 
results, that the Inte llect, whether wo look at its natural 
or at its nonicd position, is suhovdiimte to Social Feeling. 4 
Throughout this course of pojudar education, jiarents and 
masters wull seize ever;, suitable oc<‘asiou for calling Social 
Feeling into play; and the mo.st ab.struso subjects will 
often bo vivifi(‘d ])y its influence. TI;o office of the mind 
is to strengthen and to cultivate the heart; the 
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again sliould animate' and direct the mental powers. This 
mntiud inJluence ol‘ general views and generous feelings 
will liave greater ctiect upon scientific study, from the 
esthetic (uilture^ jircviously given, in which sucli habits 
' of mind will liave been formed, as will give grace and 
beauty to the whole life. 

Government- Wlicii I spoalv of tliis oducatioii US Specially 

al assist mice i • -t /• , it i • 

nut required, destiued loi* t iic pcoplo, I am not imu’clv llSlllg 

oxeept for eer- . ^ i i • 

tain sjieeial in- words to deiiotc its compri'lion SI vciu’ss and pln- 

stitutions, and i • i i Ta * • * • 

this only as losojunc character, it is, m my opinion, the 

a provisional , , . ‘ii ji *• i • 

measure. oiily education, With the oxei‘ption or cei'tain 
special branches, for w hid i public organization is needed. 
It should be looked on as a sacred debt which republit^ 
OAVes to tlic working classes. But the elaim dot's not 
extend to otlior classes, Avho can easily })ay for any special 
instruction tliat they may rt'quire. Bedsides siudi instruc- 
tion will he only a jiartial dt^velopmi'iit of the iiicm' general 
tt'aeluiig, or an a])pli(!ation of it to some particailar jiurjiose. 
Th('retbre if the general training he sound, most peoples 
will be able to ])roseeutc accessory stndit's by tbi'insidves. 
Apprcnticeshi]) to any business involves very little, cxec'pt 
the practice of it. lA'on in the liigliest arts, no course of 
systematic insi ruction is ni'ccssary* The false vicAVS now 
prevalent on tlio subjet*! are due to the unfortunate ab- 
sence of* all general education, since the decay of Catlioli- 
cism. The special institutions founded in Kiirope during 
tlie lasL three centuries, and cardully remodelled in hhance 
by the Convention, are only valuable as containing certain 
germs of truth, wliidi Avill be found indispensable Avhen 
geiu'ral education is finally reorganized. Ihit important as 
they may be from a scientific aspect, their practical utility, 
Avhich sexims to have been the moti\c for establishing 
them, is oxcocdiiigly doubtful. The arts Avhidi they Avere 
iuteiided to promote could liaA'^e done perfectly Avcll with- 
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oul tlioin. I in(‘lu(lo in those roniurks suoh institutions us 
tlio Polvioclunii Soliool, tlu' IMusoum c)l‘ JNhiturul History, 
rti‘. iiu'ir viiluo, like that of all ^ood institutions of 
niodorii liiuos, is puixiy provisional. VitAved in tliis light, 
it may h(' wortli our while to reorganize' tlu'in. Positivist 
priiuiplos, dis(*aidif]g all att(‘in])ts to inakc^ them perina- 
iK'Ut, ^^ill l)(' all the ])etter abh' to adapt tln'in to their 
impoiiant teaupoiary purpose. indeed there nrc some 
iM'W institutions whieii it inigld 1 m' advisable to form; 
su;-h, i’or instaiK'e, as a School of (\)inparat i Philcdogy, 
the object- of v.iiicli would b(‘ to ranges all liuinan lan- 
guages ac('or(ling to their trui‘ allluities. 'J'his would 
<*oin])ensat(' tlu' suppre'ssioii of (Ire'ck and Latin ])rofessor- 
sliips, wlifcb b j ('i-tainly an indispensable nu'asure. Put 
tl'.c wluJe ol ibis provisional franuAVork would no doubt 
<l!sa 2 )pca!* bcibi^ tin' <‘nd oi* tin' niiu'te'CJit le c(’ntury, when 
a sysb in of g''neral ((lu(‘ati(m A\ill liavi' bi'eai tlnu’oughly 
organized. I'lu* prc'seuit in'ce's.^ity for a provisional sys- 
tei.u slnmid b ad to no niisconeejit ion oj' i(s eliarae.tor 
atid pmposi'. \\ <»rking' men an' tin; oid\ class who 
hav'‘ a r^'a! claim M[>on ihe Static tor insi met ion ; and 
thi.s, il wisi ty orgitnizcfL dispenses Vvitli tln^ lU'ce'ssit.y 
oi >])ecia] nist il utions. d'ln' adoption ot tlu'se views 
Vv'ould at <'!'''e i'acilitate and (‘Jiiioble popular (fliiealiun. 
iSatious, jirosiiK s, and town-^ an ill vi'‘ A\i;li one iinotlu'r 
in inviting \]iv Ix’st, toaclu rs t^int tlie spiritual autho- 
rities ot \\ estc i u kair»>pc t an supply. .\nd evt'i'y tru(i 
phiioso])!u r will take' pi ulc in smdi teaeliing, wium it 
becomes genei dly unocj- cod S;af iko j>ope'ar charac- 
ter of his h'ctures imoln s bait. Oiey sliall l)e at the 
same tinu' sysbT.aitie, iVl'anbe-i's ot tin ik'vv' spiritual 
power Avill in most eas^s regaid leaching as th(dr prin- 
j^cipal occupation, lor at least a consider'ablo portion of 
^their public liic. 


13 
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VVc urc not VV^hal lias been said makes it clear that any 
system ut pre- orgaii iziil ioii of such cducatioii as this at the 
]>ri^e7ii linu^ would be impossible. However 
luI'.trnTt'rn’i- siucere llie inltaitioiis of ‘^•overiUiU'nts to ehi'et 
froduction. ofcat lesult iiiiolit bo, any prt'irialure at- 

ttanpl lo tio it would l)ul Liijun' the woj’k, t'spi'cially if tliey 
put in a, eiaiia to suptn’inleud il. The Irutli is that a 
systian ol‘ t.duealion, if it desiu've llie naiiu', presupposes the 
accf‘j)ta7i(‘e oT a deiinite philoso]>]iieal and social en ed to 
detiTiniue its eharaetiu’ and purjxise. (.•hildi-en cannot be 
brought up in convictions contrary to tlic.^'c of llu'ir 
])ai-coi.^ ; indeed, iin‘ iidhuMicc' of (In' par<-nt. is (\ssential 
to the iiist ru(‘tor. < )pinions and habits llial liave bctai 
aln'ady ibi’iiu'd may subscrpuailly be strengthened by an 
educational systiin ; but the carrying* out of any sucJj 
systi'in I'? inpxissible, until the principles of combined 
action and Ixdicl' have been well (‘stablislied. Till tluuj 
tlu* organi/alion tiiat we ))ropose t^an only be effected in 
the e<is(‘ oj* individuals who an* ripe for it. haich of tlu'Si* 
will ( luh avoui* lo ji'pair tlu* faults and delieicneics of his 
own (‘ducat ion in the best vvuy lu* can, by tlu* aid of the 
p^(*n(*ral doctriiu^ which lu* accepts. Assimdng* that the 
docirine is (U'.stiiu'd lo triumph, the number of sueh minds 
gradually inerc'asi s, aiul they superintend tiie social pro- 
gress of the iu\\t geiu-ratioii. Idiis is the natural procc'ss, 
and no ai tifleial iiitc rfereiiee (*aii dispense with it. So far, 
tlu'iu from inviting government to organize education, 
W(' ought ratlicr to exhort it to abdicate llu^ educational 
powers which it already holds, and which, I refer more 
(‘specially t(» France, are cither useless or a source (jf dis- 
c( rd. Tdiere are only two excerpt ions to this remark, 
uiuuely, primary education, and special instruction in cer- 
tain higher branches. Of these I have already spoken. 13ut 
with these t xcoptioiis, it is most desirable thut government, 
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wlit*lh<'r municipal or central, should surrender its unroa- 
boiiahh' inonopolj", and establish real libcrtj^ of teaching ; 
(lir coiiditioii of siicli liberty being, us I said before, the 
Mjppre.v^ioii of all annual grants whatsoever for theological 
t)!’ nietapliysical purpust's. Until some universal faith has '] 
Ixxai accA‘pted on its owti niciits, all attempts made by j 
(iovi'rnmeiit to reform (‘ducation must necessarily be re- 
actionary ; siiu^e they 'vvill always be based on some one 
of th(' r(?t rogressive creeds which it is our object to super- 
sede' altogether. 

It i.s with adults, then, that we must dc'ul. We must, 
endeavour to disseminate systeniatii*. cjonvictions among 
(hem, and thus open the door to a real ndbrm of educatioji 
Ibr t!i(' next generation. The press and the j)ower ol‘ fn'e 
-jxeeh ofier many ways of bringing about this result, 
rile most important of these w'ould bo a more or less con- 
lueted s('ii('s of })0])ular lectures on tlui various positive 
M'ieiict's, ineluding history, which may now be ranked 
among tliem. Now for tliesc lectures to ju’oduco their full 
eilecT, they must, evcni wlicn treating of the most ehiiKm- 
larv point in mathematics, 1)0 thoroughly philosojjliic and 
( onscquejilly animated by a s^Jpial S2>irit. Tliey must be 
entirely independent of goveinment, so as not to be liam- 
jK'ved by any of the authorized view’s. Lastly, then? is a 
‘•ondition in wdiieh all the rest are siminicd up. 

It < lures sliould be Occkhmtal, not simply IS'atioJiul. What 
recjuire is a free association of jdiilosophers tlirougliout 
\\'estern Europe, formctl by (he volujilaiy co-operation of 
all who can contribute ciiicieutly to this gn'at preliminary 
work; their services being e.^stait ialJy gratuitous. It is a 
result which no system Imt Positivism is capable of effect- 
ing. Py its agency that coalition between j)hilosophcrs 
ajid the working cla.sses, on "which so much depends, will 
i^peedily be estabUshed. 
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While ilu‘ work of propagal in^* (‘onvictioiis is 

goiri^’ on in tin* lVo(' and imroslrictod nuuinm* liore d(v 
Hcri}»od, <Ik‘ s[)iiiliial ant horily will at the ,sani(' tiiiK^ bo 
rornilni;’ its(‘ll‘, and will piv])ared to niak(^ use oi‘ tlioso 
(•on \ iet i<jns as lln- Ijasis for .soeiid rci;-('n('rat ion. Tims the 
transitional stat(‘ will b(^ l)!*on<‘‘bt as neai'ly as possible into 
hai-niony M’ilh tlie normal .sttit('; and tliis the inorc^ in 
pro])orlion as tlu' natural allinity In'twiam ])1nlosopbc'i’s 
and wo?’kni(‘n is broi;i>ht out nior(‘ disi iiu*! ly. 11 u' eon- 
ru'eticni belw('eii !*o>l(ivisi. leetiiri‘s and I'ositivisl (dubs 
will illustrate ujy nu'anino;. Whih^ the h'eturc'S pi‘(‘j)are 
ih(‘ way tor tlu' Miturc', tiu' clubs work in tlu' sanu' direc- 
tion by judi^iniv th(‘ Past, and achisinp; for th(‘ Jh’(\sent; 
HO that we base at once a b('^’innin< 4 ' of* 11 k‘ thrcM' ('sst'iitial 
funetloiis ol*t]i(' new spiritual powan*. 

\V(‘ i>av<' now a eh'ar eone('pti(ni of* p;(»pular edneation 
in its ])ro\ isloiia !, and in its noj'inal slaica Lon/^‘ Ix'lbrc? 
tlu' normal st‘d(' (an Ix' r<‘aiis(‘d, tlu‘ mutual action of 
pbiloso|»her,s and workmmi will liav(‘ doiu' ^aeat st'iwieo to 
both. iM eet iiiLV i t li such powerful support fr(nn the [)('opl(', 
th(' r-isinu' spiritual power will win tlu' r('S])eet it* not. t lie 
alfeeti^ui of their ruler", ^\<n of tliosi' amoiiL'* them wlio 
ar<' iiow' tilt' most e(tntem])t nous oi* (•very Intlueiiec' but that 
of material power. ddu‘ir (‘\e(\- s of pi’ide will often Ixeso 
fai’ Immbled that tiny will iiiNiti' its mediation in eases 
wdiere tli“ii* [)eople liavi' Ikhui ]-oiis(xl to just indi^’iiat ion. 
The t'oree of nuudiers seeiiis at ilr"i so ^ ioleiit as to earry 
all btl'oiH' it ; ])ut in tln^ ('iid it usually proves fm- ijil'erior 
to that of wealtli. It cannot exist for any lenuah of time 
without e(>m[)l('i(‘ eonv(M-e:enee of opinion and feeling. 
lleiU’t', a spiritual power has very great weight in con- 
trol ling or dirc'cting its action. ITiilosophers will luwc'r, 
iTuh'ed, b( abl(‘ to manag(' tlu' w'oiking (lasses as tiny 
p!ea.H\ as some unpriueiph'd agitators have imagined; but 
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wlieii tlic'V ('X(T(*is(‘ authority ri^litly, whotluT it ha in 
tlu‘ c'aust' ol* ( )rclar or lliat of Pro^ro.ss, tlic'y will liavT “n at 
powiT ovta* tlu'ir ])assioiis and conduul. Sucli iuUuciicc 
can only spring* from lon;^ cluTislicd lo('liii<;*s ol* ^ratit uJo 
and trust, dii(‘ not niort'ly lo prcsunu'd capacityj hut to 
sar^ ices actually rcridc'rc'd. No oik' is a ill r(‘])r(\scntativ(^ 
<>t‘ liis own claims ; hut llu' ])hilosop]n ]■ may lioiioural)ly 
r< |)i’( .x'lit lli(‘ cause of w'orkin<>- men hcfmc' llu^ ^overnin^ 
classes; ;md tli(' p('()pl(' will in th(‘ir turn com[)(d tlicir 
ruk rsto rc'sjU'ct the ncTV" s]>iri<ual powi r. Uy this habitual 
(\\chani 4 ’<' of services tlu‘ aspii’afions of the ])eoph‘ \vill bo 
kc'pt clc'ar oi* all suhsersive? temhaicic s, and philosopluTH 
will h^' led to ahaiido]! tlu' folly of s(‘<‘l<inn- politicjil powcT. 
IS'citlh r cla.'S \\’ill d('i;‘rad(‘ itst^ll* hy making* its own in- 
t<';( st till' c]ii('l‘ (‘onsi(l<'rat ion each will tind its own n'- 
wai'd in kc'epim;' the* nohlej' cour.s<' of its owji social 
duly.^,;. 

'fo cfunph'tc' tin’s \i(5W of the' ])olitical atii- jranifctuaJ 

, , , . \ , . . . , , fittitiKli’ ol the 

lude wiiicJi lOsitivisni rt'coinmends to tlui pcpic. Km.-m- 
wtiikiuL’’ class, I have now to speak of tlu' i)f>- 

mrellcctuai and moral conditions which that 
atlilude i’('(]uir(\s, and on wIiMi tlui chai’actcr of' Iht'ir 
s]>iritual leaders de[>ends, \vhat is wanted is only a 
mc)i<‘ ]>(‘rfcct devcIoj)m(‘nt. of Icmdcaicii's wliii;h alreatly 
exist in 11 h' people, and wliich have already sliowii 
themselves strong* in Paris, tlu^ (uaitrc oi‘ tin* grc'at 
'st (‘i n nH.)v< ‘TiK'n t . 

I ntelleet nally tin' principal conditions art* two; kmianei- 
patioii li’om obsolete' h(di(*ls, anu a >uflii ient. a’lnonnt. of 
mental culture. 

ddn? (‘mam-ipation of tln^ vorkiug classes freau theology 
is complete, at least idi J'aris. In uo ollna -lass lias it so 
entirely lost its power. Th(.‘ slialh‘W Deisin, whicli salisficH 
so many of our literary men, find.'-* Httle favour witli the 
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poo])lc. Tliey uro luippily unversed in studies of words 
jind nbstraclions, without wliicli this last sta^e in tlie pro- 
cess of emancipation speedily comes to an end. We only 
ixHjuini a stronger expression of popular feeling oii this 
point, so as to avoid all dee(‘j)tion and ialse statement as 
to the intellectual chara<*tor ol‘ the r(Mirganization that is 
going on. And tlie Ireodom that we arc.^ now (‘njoying 
will admit of those feelings being uiimistakeably mani- 
fested, esp('cially now that they have the new ])hilosophy 
for their ('xponent. A distinct declaration of o])iniou on 
(his subj('et Is urgcmtly needed on socaal grounds. That 
hy]:)ocritical aihsdation r)f theological belied' against which 
we ]uiv(' i(' light, is (h'signed to prevent, or at least lias the 
efhx’t of ])!•(' venting, tin? just enforeement of ]>opular claims/ 
These uiist*rupuhnis altcanpts to mystify tlie p('0ple involv<» 
their mental subji'ction. The r(‘sult is, llial th(‘ir legit i- 
niat(' jis])iiati()ns foi' real ])rogress are evaded, by diverting 
their thoughts tovvards an imaginary fut iiri? state*. It is 
lor till' working edasses riuansidviss to bi'inik Ihrongh this 
conc(a’t(‘d seluaiu', which is ev(‘n more contemptible than 
it is odious. They have' only to dt'edart' vviiliont disguise 
what their inte'llectual posi^on really is ; and to do this so 
emjdiatically as to make any mistake on tlui part eif the 
governing classes iTiipossible. They will eonse(j[uently 
reject all teae’hers wdio are* insuflieieiitly emanei]Kite'd, or 
who in any wav support the systeau of the,'ologie*ai hypo- 
crisy, w'hi.di, from Robespierre* downwards, has bevn the 
refuge* of all reactionists, whether de*moerat or reiyalist. 
Hut there are* teaelu’rs of another kind, who sincerely 
tuuintaiii tliat our life liore on earth is a temporary banish- 
nciit, iiuel that w'c ought to take as little interest in it as 
possible*. A prompt answer may be given to such instruo 
tors as these. They should be roe[uestcd to follow out 
their pri) ciple consistent^, and to cease to interfere in the 
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iiiaiiagemcTit of a world wliicli Is so alien to wliat, in tlndr 

i h as, is the sole aim of life. 

Melaphvsi(!al principles have more hold on 

. 4|. ^ , A 1 l " • 1 1 pllVMCal <i<)C- 

< HU- working classes than theological; yet their 
;ih;mdoiiment is equally necessary. Th(^ subtle extrava- 
gances by which the (jrerman mind has been so eonfusiMl, 
tiiid, it is true, little favour in Catholic countries. Hut 
(‘ven in Haris the people retains a pn'jiidice in favour of 
iiK'fapliysical instruction, thougli liappily it lias not br^en 
able tt) obtain it. It is most dc‘si)*able that this last, illusion 
of our working (dasses should he dissipated, as it ibrms tliii 
one great (d)sla(d(^ to tlicir soiaal action. (Mu' reason for 

ii is that th(‘y fall Into the eommon vrvov of confounding 
knowledge" with iiifelligcaice, and iinagiiu^ iutlieir modc^dy 
t liai, nontj but insl nicW'd men are (aipahle oi' goveiaiing. 
.Now tins error, natural as it is, often leads tlu'in to chfxiso 
incompetent h'adin^s. A trum* estimate of ‘ modern soeaet.y 
would teacb tluaii that it is not among our lit(‘rarv, or 
<‘V(ui (Mir sci('ntilic men, jiroud as they may ho ol' tleur 
attainments, ib.at tlu; ]arg;(‘^t ninnbf*r of really p(j\\erful 
inlollcct* are to he' Iband. d'liei-e an* nim*(; of llitm among 
th(i dc^piiiod practical elasn, and evmi amongst the most 
un instructed working men. In the .Middh' Ag(‘s tliis 
trutli was Ijetbu’ known than it is now. Education was 
lliojiglit mori" of tliaii instruction. A knight v'oidd be 
appro('iat('d for liis sagacity and penetration, and appointed 
to important posts, tlioiigh be might bo extremely igrno- 
rant. MLdyai^-sightef]ne.><, wlsrlom. and r‘ven ( (‘nsistemiy of 
thought, are (jualities vhieh ai*'* ver\ inrh I'endeut of 
ie*aniing: and, as mattoi-^’ ik w' -tai d, iluy arii far bettfjr 
cultivati'd in jiraeticai lif(; (lian in se)*olu tudy^ In 
breadth of vic^w, wdiieh lic's at the root of all political 
capacity, our literary classf's have ccrlainly shown them- 
selves far below tlio average. 
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Thiir ini*^- 
t.iki ii prcl( ! - 

•■lUM* oi hi* 1 . 1 ' 

ry and rlw’, j-j- 
cal tal« 111 t<j 
real nitcilcL' 
tiial piJVM'r. 


And now wo ooiiK* to aiio(li(?r and a doopor 
n asoii lor tlio ]W(*ju(Iico of wliioh 1 aiu spoak- 
iiii It is lliat tlioy Jnako no distinction bo- 
twtH'ii oiK^ kind of inslrnciion and anotlicT. 


Tin; unibri iinat(' (‘onildonco wliicli ilny still b(\stow on 
lllorary nu n and lawyci’s shows that (lu* pn^stigi^ of pc'dan- 
Iry lin^’(‘rs among llicin longcT than tlio prosligo of tln'- 
ology <a’ monarchy. 15ut all this will somi bo alt(n*('d 
iindc'i* tli(‘ inflmmco of republican governnu^nt, and tlu' 
strong iliscipliiK' ol‘ a sound philosopliical systc'm. Popular 
instinct, will soon discover that eoiistant praelicc' ot‘ lh(^ 


1‘aeulty of t“\j)ression, wluither in speeeli or in writing, is 
no guarant('(‘ ibj- j*eal j)ower of thought ; indec'd that it 
has a tendency to incaj»aeitatc» men from forming a edear 
and decided judgment on any ijm'slion. The instnudion 
which s!ie!i men r('ceiv(' is utterly detieiemt in solid prinel- 
[)l('s, ;ind il almost alviays lu’tlier [>r('sn|)})os(\s or causes 
a. total ah<riiei* of tlxed eoiivietioiis. .Most minds thus 


trained, wlille slsillid in putting ollaa* nun’s tlumghts 
into s]iap<’, lx coim' iiu'apahle of di.d inguisliing t rue from 
f'alsi^ in llic eommoiu .d .'«i!i>jeel' . e\en liiui their own 
inti'rest- I’cipiijcs it. d’he peoph' must givi‘ up tlu' feeling 
of blind ri'spi'ct ^\hich bads them to intrust such men 
with their higlu'si iiueiMsts. Uev(‘r(uie(' for superiors is 
doubtless iiidispeiisahle to a w (‘ll-oi'dt'i’ed stale; only it 
neixls to bc‘ bedt-'r gKi<!('d than it is iuav. 

Wliat ihen, working iium ma\ a>k, is llu' pi’oj)cr train- 
ing for {luunsi'lvcs. and eonseipumt ly lor thos(' who claim 
to giiiih' tlu'in y The answi'i* is. s^ stcmatii; cultivation oj' 
the Positive spirit. It is alis'iidy called into exendse hy 
their daily ocaaipat ions ; and all tliaf is wanted is to 
strengtiu n it hy a course of seieiitiiic stmly. d heir daily 
woi’k iuNoIvt's a rudimentary i;]>|;lication of Uie IVxsilive 
method . il turns tludr attcutioii to many iiu\sl important 
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natural laws. In fact, llio workmon of Varis, whom 1 
take as tin; l)(\st typo of llnar <’lass, havo a (^Ic'aror scarso of 
l];at union ol' iv^ility with utility by whioli tin' I’ositivo 
s[Kri( is cliarartorisod, than most of our soitaitifio iiion. 
'Hr; s])(‘( iality of tlu'ir omploynnuit is uo doubt disadvan- 
latroous with r(\spoct. to broadfh and (‘oli(']’(*u(*(‘ of ideas. 
Ihit it loiivcii.thc mind free iVom responsibility, and this is 
i]r‘ most faA'oiii'able condition ibr developing* I best; (pjali- 
ti('s to whi<*h all vio<u’ous int(dleets arc; naturallv disposed, 
lint nothine; will so strongly im]n*('ss on tlu^ pc'oplt' tin* 
iiii])(»rtane(; of (‘xt caidiii^* and organizing lln'ir seieiititie 
knowledg*e, as tlnn’r interc'st in social (past ions. Tlioir 
d(‘t c Diiinat ion to rc'ctily a iaidty eojidition of society ill 
suggest, to lli(‘ni that tlnw must lii'sl know \\l)at the laws 
of Soc ial life really aie;; knowledge' wliieli is obviously 
Tie(‘( s>ary in ('vei v other subjc c-t. fhc'y will tlnai li'i'l how 
ini])ossibI(* it is to understand tin' present stale of soia’c'ty, 
s>itliout understanding its relation on the uJie liand with 
tlu' Past, and on tlu; other with tlie fbitnn'. '^Duar dc'sin' 
to modify tin; natural e-ourse' ol* social plnaiouuaia will make; 
tiu ni anxious to know tin' aut(;e(Ml(aits and eonsecjmana'.s 
of iliesi; })lu'nom< na, so as (f) avoid all mi.-eliic'vous ca* uselc'ss 
intcaiercaiec'. They will lliiis discovea* tliat Political Art 
is e\cn moj*(' di'peinhnt than otlua* art'^, ujuui its c-(un*s- 
])ondiiig- Seicaiee. And then IIk'V u’ill soon xc' i])at. tin’s 
scaeiicc' is no isolatc’d d(']>arf nuait of knou'I»*dgf', hut that it 
ln\ol\('s jm*liminarv study ol' Man and of die W oi’ld. Ju 
tiiis Way tln'V will pa>s doRiiwai'd.s tln-ougli tlie hica’arc'Iiie 
Scab; of Positive' com-eiit ions, until tie y eoiue* i»aek le> the. 
inorganic; w’orld, tin' s];li(a-(‘ more' inini.'diale'ly fojnn'ettcal 
with their e)wri sjiee ial avoeations. A ad !lm> they will 
re'ach tlie ec)Tn*]u.‘-ion tiiat I’ositivism is liu- only syst(;n) 
which can satisfy callnr the inte-lh'ejteal or* mutc'rial wants 
^>f tlie people*, since' its subject-inat icr and its ohje.'cls are* 
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idiiitical witli their osvn, and siiu*(s likt? themselves, it 
subordinates t*veryt hintif to social considerations. All that, 
it (claims is to present in a systematic form principles 
/wliieli tliev already liold instinctively. By co-oivlinatin!::; 
th('S(‘ principles ot* morality and ^ood sense, their valn(\ 
wh(‘th(‘r in ])nblic or in private; epiestions, is lara’ely in- 
encased ; and the union of the two Ibrins of wisdom, 
th(‘or(‘ti(‘al .and practieail wiseloin, is ]K'rnianently secured. 
When all tins is understood, tlu; ])('0])1(' will feed sonn^ 
shanio at haviiyt;’ ('nirusle'd (pir‘sti(ms ol' the j^-navtest cuin- 
plexitv to minds lliat have n(‘ve]* epiite comprehended 
the; dillerenei' b<;tw(M‘n a cubic imdi and a cubic foot. As 
to men ol‘ sci('nct\ in the <‘omnion acceptation of tlu' word, 
wlio aia; so r(‘spe<;b‘d by tlio middle (‘lasses, we need not 
bo afraid of tiu'ii* <i:ainini^ rnucdi inlliK'nce with tbo peopl<\ 
Idiey ar<; .abV'Ual^al IVoin th(‘m by tluar n1t<'r inditJenuuM' 
to soeial (jiu'slions; and before tli(\s(; tlieii* learnual pueri- 
litii'S tade into insipiilicamaa Absorbc'd in the details of* 
tlu'ir own sj)ecial sei<'ne(‘, llu‘y ar(' (|uit(' ineapablo of 
satisfying; unsopbislicat('d minds. Wbat. Ilu' ])eoph' want 
\ is to have eh'ar conc('])tions on all subjetds, f/cs clfO'tcs dr 
j ton!^ as Molit'u’c; has it. Wiamever tin; savants of our 

’ tim(; arc; drawn by tlu'ir foolish ambition into politicos, 
ordinary imm llnd to tlieii- sur]>ris(' that, exee]d in a fc'W 
(questions of limited (wtcmt and importance, tluur minds 
bavci become tborou^iily narrow under tlu' inlliumce of 
the speeialisini>' system of wbieh tlu^y are so proud. Posi' 
tivism ex]>lains fho mysterv, by showing; that, since the 
n('c*'ssity lor tlie specdalisinii^ system now iio loiigor exists, 
it naturallv results, if prolonj^ed, in a sort of aciademic; 
idioi'v. l)uring the last three centuries it did real service 
to soeii'ty, by layint^ down the scientitic p^roundwork for 
the rceovaiion of idiilosophy' projected by Bacon and 
Descartes. But as soon as the groundwork was suffici- 
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oiitly iinishcd to admit of tho formation of true Science*, 
that is, of Science viewed relatively to Tlumanity, tlie 
<|)ecialisin^ method became retro£^radc. It ceased to be 
of any assistance to the modern spirit ; and indeed it is 
now. especially in France, a serious obstac'le to its diffu- 
sion and systematic working. Tho wise revolutionists of 
the (.bin'(uitiou wi re well aware oj‘ this when they took tho 
bold sto]:) of suppr(*ssing tin* Aeadiany of Sf'icuua's. The 
boDi'tieiid results of this stat(‘suian-like ])oli(*y will soon be 
appro(;iated by oiii’ workimm. 'i'he danger h'sl, in with- 
drawing tlu'ir contidonee from inetaphysiciaTis or litei'ary 
riien, tliey sliould fall into tin* bad scientific spirit, is not 
th('r(dbre veu’v grc*af. With tin* social aims whicdi tiny 
have in vi(.'\\, they cannot but see that generality in tlnir 
‘■orice])t ions is r.s necessary as ])Ositivity. Tlie (acpitalist 
class ly which industry is dirc‘(‘t(‘d, being more co7n*en- 
trated on special objc'cds, will always look on mem of pure 
sciciice with mort* respend. But the peoph' will be? drawn 
In tlieir ])oliti(*al h auiugs towards j)l)ilosoph(n's in tin* true 
sense* of that word. The number of such mem is but V(*ry 
small at prc-^ait; but it will soon increase* at tlie call of 
the working classes, and will indec^d bcj recruited from 
tiieir ranks. ' 

'I’liiL then, sliould be the attitude of (he Momi utti- 

1 * 1 • n 11 If II l A Ulf 

Working ( lass, intelh^ctuaJIy. nl orally, v/hat p. op:.*, tli- 
is n'cpiirc'd is, that tlies' sln'uld lia\<* a sufli- .''1)011 If J rc-jf:irrl 
cieut «cns(_^jAlJlhc‘ digjiity of labour, and that pubTio imu.- 
they should bo prepared for tlio mi‘si<)n that 
now lies befort.* them. 

Th<' workman must burn lo look upmi himseli*, morally, 
as a public servant, witli functions of a syjj < ial and also of 
a general kind. Not ibat he is to re c(.iv(j his wages for 
the future from the »Stutc instead of t'rom a private hand. 
The present plan is perfectly well adapted to all services 
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iiro so (lir(‘ct nad doHnilt', lliat a tommoii standard 
oi‘ valur can i)(^ at oik'o applied to llioiii. Only let it l)0 
understood tliat tl)(‘ st'rviee is not snilua'cntly rc'coinpc'nsod, 
without tlu^ social ieidin^ ol* gratitude towards tin' a^ent 
that p(‘riornis it. Tn wliat are calltnl libei'al prolessions, 
this feeling- already obtains. Idn* client or })atient is not 
<Iisp(‘ns(‘d troni gratitude by payment ol‘ his tei*. in tliis 
respi'ct tli(^ I'c'publicaii instincts ol* tlie (ajiivention have 
anticipated tlu' t(‘aehinc* <>1* ]>hiIosophy. I'hey valiu'd tin' 
workman’s labour at its true worth. \\b)rkni(‘n have* only 
to imagine labour sup])ressed or (‘ven susjxauJe'd in llu' 
trade' to which tlu'V may b('loiij^\ to s('c' its imporlanec' 
to tlu' whole* labiie- ot‘ inodc'rn socic'ty. '^i’he'ir ^e iu'ral 
tinietie)ns as a e lass, lh.<‘ ruiudie)!! ol* fe)rming’ ])ublie opinion, 
anel of su])pe)rt inc* the action ol* the' spiritual powe'r, it is of' 
e.ourse h'ss e'asy lor thean to unde'rstand at [)re’S('nt. Hut, 
as I liave* ali’e'ady shown, it follows m) naturally irean their 
(diarae'te'i* and pe)sitie>n, and eorre'sponds se) ])('rfe*e‘t ly with 
the ir re<|uii*e'iu(‘nts as a class, that 1he‘y eainne)t fail to ap- 
pre'e’iatt' its iinpen’lane’c, wIk'U the' ee)urse of e vc'nts alle)ws, 
or rathe'i’ ceiiiijK’ls tlie-m to brini^- it into play, ^flu' only 
dan^'cr lie's in tlu'ir insist ini»- on tlu* ])e)ssessi<)n ejf what 
nieia[)h ysicians call pe)litie-al ri^-hts, and in en^a^in^’ in 
useless eliscussie)ns about the' eiistribution of ])e)Wer, inste'ad 
e)f tixiiio* llu'ir atte’ntinii e)ii the' nianiu'r in vrhiedi it. is useel. 
Of this, lie)we'ver, tlu've is ne> i^reat t'e tir, at :dl ('vents in 
l^Vane-e, where' the' ine'taph\ sical theeiry e)f Uic-ht has nevei* 
rea(‘h('el se) tanalieal a pilch with the' weukiin^ edasses as 
e'lse'wdie're. !.de'ole)L;ists may blanu' them, ami may use 
tlu'ir edlieial intlue'iiee as they will ; hut the pee)ple Itave 
toe) miiedi i:^e>od se'iise to be ])ermaiu'ntl v mish'd as to the'ir 
true' fiuietioii in se)cie‘ty. Deluged as tlu'V bave^ bevn Avith 
eleetora! ve»t('s, tlu'V will soon voluntarily abandon tlii^ 
useless qualitieation, which now has not ('Ven the* eharni 
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ol' ii privilot»c\ (iuostioTis of* pure polities lirivo (.ousod to 
interest tln^ people; tlu'ir uttcnitioii is iixed, and will re- 
main tixed, on social (piestions, wlii(?li are> to bo solvexl Ibr 
lh(' most ])art llirono-li moral ai»*(‘neit's. Idiat substitutions 
iA‘ oiu' person or party lor anotlier, or that imu-e inoditiea- 
tioiis of any kind in tlu^ administration sliould be? looked 
on as till' final issue ot* tlie ^rc'al Uevoliifion, is a rcvsult in 
which tlu^y will lU'Vi'r aequieset*. 

And if this is to b(' th(' attitude* of* t In* p(M)])h‘, it. must 
1)/ ih(‘ attitude' ne) less ol* those who se^ek to t»-aiu tlu'ir <;on- 
ti(l; iic(‘. WAtli tluaii, as A\ itli the' people, political epii'stienis 
sliould be subordinate' to seecial ([uestions; anel with theun 
tia' cniivie-lion should bt' e've'ii m«u*(‘ elistine*!, that the 
sekliition ol* so(‘ia] pre)l)lems de'jH'iids e'sseut ially e>n me)ral 
aue nclcs. ^hhey must, in fiutt, aee'e'pt the; i^ae'ul. j)rinea])le* 
e)!' scj)ai al ion e)[’ s]»i] itual fremi tem])oral ])e>wer, as the' basis 
on wljieli moeh'rii soeie'ty is te) Ix' permaiu'iit ly or<^ani/(;d. 
v'^o e'Utirely eloes tin’s prinenph' mee-t the* wants e)!* the; 

[ i'e)pl(', that tln'y will soon insist on its ade)pt ie)n ])y thejii* 
te’acliers. Tlu'y will ae*e(‘]>t none wlu) eh) not. i'oi’inally 
abandon any prospe'cts tli(;y may }ia\e e>i’ le-m|)o!al j)owatr, 
j:)jiliauicntai'y as wc'lI as aelmini>.trat i v And by tlnis ele;- 
dicatin^’ tlie'ir lives without re.'sei’vat ion to llic priesthoexl 
of -llumaiiity, they will m'ain contiehaietf, jiot nn rely IVemi 
tla* jx'ople, but from the; ^^ove'rnini;* e-iasse's. (bM'e'rnmeiits 
uiil olh'r no iiripcdimciit t<» social spce*ulat ions wlnCli elo 
not j)rol‘cssto i)e sus(*e'])l iblc ot imme diate' aj)j)lication; aiiel 
thus the' normal state* m. y be' pi-c[)ar< el tor iu tin; tuture; 
witliont elisturbancf', anel \(‘t \\ itlioul imi* |f*c' tbo ])re- 
se*nt. Praetie*al state'suo'ii mcaiiu iiih*, n(» h^n^e'r inte'rjcrod 
witli by prclc'ntiems sojdii-ts, will ^iv u[; tin b’ re troii^rade 
te'neu'ncic's, and will ;riueluall\ adapt linn- ]>olicy to the 
tiew' ide*as curreuit in tbc' ])nblir iriind, wbilc eiischai’^^in^’ 
the indispensable lunetion of* maintainin;^’ matcTial order. 
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\mbiiion of FoT tlio pcoplo to risc to the true level oi 
wraith Tiriust their position, they have only to dcvelopc and 
hi .iburuioncd. cerUiiii dispositions which already 

exist in thorn spontaneously. A,nd , llie most, iinporf htU 
ol* thcsc^ is, absence of ambition lor wealth or rank. Poli- 
ticral niotnphysicijins would say that tlio sole object of the 
Groat Ih^ volution was to give ihc working edassos easier ac- 
e('ss to political and civil 2 >ower. But this, though it should 
always b(3 open to llieni, is very far from niceling their 
true wants. Individuals among tluun may be benetited by 
it, but llu'mass is left unaih^cted, or ratlier is placed often in 
a worse ])osi(ion, by the desertion of the more energetic 
mcmtxirs. The. (JonvxMitioii is the only government by which^ 
this result lias betui projierly aj) 2 jreciated. It is the only 
governiiKMit which has shown due consideration for work- 
ing men as such ; whicdi has recognised the value of their 
services, and encouraged what is the chief comjxuisal ion for 
tludr <‘onditit)U of j^oveudy, their part ici2)at ion in public life. 
All subso(]iu>iit governmeiils, whetluir retrograde or con- 
stitutional, hav'i', on the contrary, done all they could to 
divert the* iieojile Irom their true social function, by atlbrd- 
ing opjKirt unity for individuals among them to rise to 
higher positions. Tlio monied classes, under the influence 
of blind routine, Lave lent, their aid to this degrading 
policy, by continually preaching to the people the neces- 
sity of saving ; a juocept which is indeed incumbent on 
their own class, but not on others. AVithout saving, 
capital could not hi3 accumulated and administered ; it is 
therefore of the highest importance that the monied classes 
should be as economical as jiossible. But in other classes 
and es 2 iocially in those dependent on fixed wages, parsi- 
moTiious habits arc uncalled for and injurious ; they lower 
the character of tlie labourer, while they do little or 
notiling to improve his jAysical condition ; and neither 
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the working classes nor their teachers should encourage 
them.. Both tlic one and the otlier will find tlicir truest 
happiness in kec^ping clour of all serious pracilical respon- 
sibility, and in allowing free ]}hiy to their mental and 
moral liundties In public as W(dl as privaU' life. In spite of 
ihe lu'ononiists, sa^nngs-baIIks are regaj*ded by llie Avork- 
iiig elas.ses with nninislakable repugnance. And the re- 
pugnaiu'c is justifiable; tliey do liarni morally, by checking 
I lie (‘xiTcisc of gtaierous feelings. Again, it is t he fashion 
lo declaim against wine-sliops ; and yet alter all they arc 
at piesent- the only places where the pi'ople can enjoy 
.M>ci(!ty. Social instincts are cult ivuti'd there whicli deserve 
oui- appimad far iiion^ than tlie sdl-helping spirit which 
larries men to the savings-huiik. JSo doubt this uncoii- 
'•( rn for mfuic y, wise as it is, involves real ])(‘rsonal risk ; 
bin it is a danger wlileh civilization is constantly tending 
to diminish, witlioul ellaeiiig (pialities which do the work- 
man honour, and which are the sourc(i of Ids most 
< herish(‘(l plcasiirt*s. Tln^ danger (;easi‘s when tlio menial 
and moral faculties arc called into stronger exercise. Tlio 
intercsL v/ldcli Posinv'ism will arouse among tliii peopl(3 in 
jmblic <]uestions, will hiad to tl)e substitution of the club 
for the wine-shop. In these cpiestioiis, t.li(3 generous in- 
"^piratlons of popular instinct hold out a model wldcli phi- 
losophers wdll do well lo follow thiuiiselves. lumdiiess 
for mone}' is as niueli a dLscpialification Ibr the spiritual 
;:overninent of Ilumauity, as political amhitioii. It is a 
clear proof of moral iiicoiripetcuce, winch is generally coii- 
uocted in one w'ay or other with intellectual 1* cblcness. 

One of the principal results of the spiritual |X)wer ex- 
ercised by philosophers and the workbig ’las-es under the 
Positivist system, will be to conipensatc by a just distri- 
bution of blame and praise for the imperfect arrangements 
of social rank, in which wealth must always preponderate. 
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11i(‘ |)ros(‘7i1 .subordiiial ion ot* office's uhIoucIichI, 
cnch riiiiclioiiJMT will b(' judged by flu^ intrinsic worth 
ol‘ Ills mind und In'ui’t, witliout servility ajid yet without 
any encf mi-agenient to anarchy. It must always bti ob- 
vious tlial tlic' ]>()litical importance which high position 
giv(‘s, is out. ot* all ])roportion to the real ineuat implied in 
gaining tliat. ])ositioii. The pt'ople will come to see more 
and more clc'arly that r(‘al hapj)in(^ss, so fa]- t'rom de'pemd- 
iug on rank, Is tar more (‘om})at il)l<' wit li tlu'Ir own humble 
station. I^Acept ionid nuni no doubt therc^ ai‘<', wliosc' 
(rliaractt'r im])i'ls tlu'iu to se<'k powe'i*; a character more 
dangt'i’ons than us(‘lid, unless tlu'ia' Ix' sufficient wisdom 
in tlu' social body to turn it to good ace'ount. ^riie best| 
workimm, like* tlu' best pliiloso])]i('rs» will soon cease' 1(> 
lee'l (‘iivy lor greatness, laden, as it always must he', with 
lu'avy n'sj)oii ->il>ilit ie's. At |)r('se'nt, tlu' e*om])e'nsal ion which 
1 hold out to tlu'in has n()t be'i'n re'ali/e-d ; ))nt. whe'ii it 
c'xists, ih(' peo])le\\ill Tee*! that tluir spiritual and te'in- 
poral le.'aeh'rs are' coiithining all the' c'lH'rgie s eiT socie ly lor 
the satlslaction <d' tlu'ir wants. Uce*ogni/ing tliis. thi'y 
will can’ but little lor raine tlial must, be* houe;lii 1)\' long 
and ti'elious meditatiem, or Ibr powea* burdeiu'd with (‘e)n- 
stant. cai\‘. Ther;- are men whose' lale'iits (‘all them to 
t.he'sc’ important dutie'', and tlu'y will be h'l'i. iVee* to per- 
form them ; but the' great mass of socie-ty will he W'ell 
satisfie'd that their own lot is one' lai* more' in kee'ping 
with th(' c.onstilution of our nature ; more' com])atihIee w ith 
that harmonli'us ('X('!-cis(' of the' faeadtics of Tliought, lue'l- 
ing, and Action, whiedi is nujst conducive’, to happine'ss. 
The' inune'diate pivssure of pove'rt)^ once re'moved, thee 
higlu'st rcw’ard of honorable conduct wall be? found in the 
per: laiient e'stee'in, pe)sthumous as it may be' sometimes, 
of tiled [lortion of Humanity which has witiie'ssc'd it. In a 
word the title, sere us scryonojt, which is still retained by 
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the l^ipaey from false Imniility, but which originated in 
aiitieipaliou of a social triitli, is apjdic.able to all fniic- 
tionaries in high posilioii. Tjiej^iiiay be described as tlie 
iiivoliiutaiy servants of vohintary subordiliatc's. Ti is not 
. himerieal to conceive Posithdst society so organist'd tliat 
es tlieoretieal and practical directors, with idl their ])er- 
oiial advantages, will often regret tliat tlay wci'o not 
l)orn, or that tliey did not remain, in tlu^ (‘omUtion ot* work- 
men. Tli(' only solid satisfaction whi(‘h great iniiids have 
liitluado ibiind in political or spiritual powei* has Ikm'Ii that, 
being more o('cn])ied with publit* interests, tiny had a 
\N id('i‘ scope lor tlu^ ex(*rcis(' ol‘ social leeling. Ihit th(‘ 
0<'xeellene(^ of the' future condition oi‘ socii ty will be, that 
iIh' ])Ossil)ilify of combining public and ])rivate lile will 
!)(' opc'ii to all. Th(' humblest citixtai will Ix' ablo to 
iutliicnc<' soci(.‘ty, not by (joininand but by couns(‘l, in pro- 
portion to bis energy and worth. 

All tin' Niiiws brought forward in this chapter bear out. 
th(‘ stab'Hient Avitb which it Ix^gan, that i1j(' Ib'oletarialc' 
toniis tile prineipal basis of tlu) soeial systi iu, not mi'n'Iv 
:i.> linallv coiistiluted, but. in its ju’esi'iit state of Iransiiion; 
and adnnhting this, the pivsiait stale will b(‘ seen to hav(» 
uo essential diflereiict; iVuni the normal fulure to whicli it 
tends. Tlu^ jiruieipal conditions of our ( j-au.-il ional policy 
wt're described at the conclusion of (in* last eliapt«‘T'. '1 In* 
sc'curity for tliese conditions is to be found in tin' natin-al 
t(’ndenci(s f)f the peoph* of Wc.stein Ihirope, and (‘spe- 
cially of France. Our govi viiors wid do \\< !1 to lollow 
: lie.se teiidcmcies iii.stc*ad of atteni[iHi>u- to h ad them ; i'or 
ihey are in periecd keeping will i the two gnnt, require- 
ments of tin' ])rc.scnt tinn-, idberty and Ibiblie Order. 

Liberty of tliought and .--peecb is f'njby* 1 in Thf woikn..: 
f'rance, and especially in l^iris, to an (‘Xt nt IW'.l 
linpos.sible in any other country ; and it ' due for onxe 
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priu(‘ipally to llie iiiU'lleclual emancipation of our )j^ork- 
Tucn. Tiny liave rid tliemselve.s of tlieolo^y in all its 
tdriiis, and yet liave Jiot accepted any uietapliysical syslcjii. 
Al th(' same time, tliouo*]i totally devoid at ])resent (tt 
sysiemidie convict ions, there is in them a submissiAdiess 
ol' mind wliich predivsposes them to rc'ceive convictions 
fonil>inim>‘ reiility with utility- Tu all other classes there' 
is a te'iuh'm'V to use' forcible measure's in s[)n'aelin^’ their 
doctriiH's when disenssion fails. It- is only to llnr people 
that ])ln*los()ph('rs can look for tin' support and extension 
ot‘ Ijiberiy, which is so ('ssenlial to tlu'ir objects; and iroin 
this tlu'y (h'rive moral conlidcnco 1‘ar mort' rcassin-in^* tliaii 
any h'^al s('cnrity. llowt'vcr reactionary or stationary 
th(' \ iews ot jiarticular h'adcrs or sects may be, 'witli su(*h 
a [lopulalioii as tliatot* Paris, no real optuc'ssion is possibh'. 
Of all tin* claims wbicli Prance lias to tln^ h'adcrsliip ot 
lMiro[u', til is is tile s(ron<i^(‘st. Tin' ri'sistanci^ wliicli is 
still odcri'd to iVc('(lom of association and IVc'cdom of edu- 
cation will soon 1)(' ovi'iH'omo by tlu' rnree of its ]il)i‘ral 
sympathies, A population of siicli sirono- social Icclint;* 
as ours will certainly not allow itsi'lf to In^ jicrmain'iitly 
dcj)ri^('d of tin' powc'r ot* nu'ctini;* ttig-cthcr IVct'ly in clubs; 
iiisl itut ions most conducive both to its eultiiri' and to tin- 
protect ion of its iutei'ests. It will insist witli equal force 
upon ])erl‘eet lilu'rty of teaching*, ieelini>* deeply tlu' need 
of solid instnietiou, and the incapacity of metaphysicians 
and thc(dot;’iaiis to ;^’ive it. Without popular piH'ssurc, 
tlic essential conditions of educational liberty will always 
lu' evaded. 

And if Liberty depends upon popular support, Ihiblic 
Order, wlietlier at home or abroad, depiaids upon it no less. 
The inclinations of the workini>- classes are altd^ctlu'r on 
thi' side of ])eaee. Their stroiyuf dislike of war is tin' priii- 
<ai)al reason of the present remarkable traiiquillily of 
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Kiii'opc'. Tlio foolisli <.‘xpres‘<e(l by all tlu' rotin- 

graclo parties lor tlio <lc(*lni(‘ of llie inilitarv spirit is a 
.sulFicIont indicalioii of what tlio popular Ibolin^- is; bill 
evon more sit^iiiliiamt is Ihc uec-essily Ibi* eoTiipulsory (‘ii- 
listmeiit, wliieb bei»au in I’Vanee and lias extended to 
otlier irnds of Kurope. Then' has bea n mueh fai'titions 
indio-nation on the subje'ct, but at least it must 1 h‘ allowed, 
fliat in our armic's, Ihi' ollieers are tlu' only volmiteens. 
Ai»*ain, the workiiiL*- class is mon^ I'na' than any (»llier Iroin 
intci-national ])reju(lices, wliich still disunite llie ^^Tf'at 
fainily ot' WestcTii nations, althoui»‘h they an' \('ry much 
wi'akt'r tliaii foriiKuly. Tlu'v an^ stn)nL»’(‘st in llu' middlt' 
classi's, a Tact ])rin(‘ipally duo to industrial eoinpi^t ilion. 
Ibit ^^orki;l^‘ hk'u lee'l how similar tlicir wants and thi'ir 
ci»nditions - ar(' in all ciuintrii's, and this ftudin^* clu'cks 
tla ir animosity. ^Vnd the c-ouse'iousiu'ss ol* union will be- 
( onu* far stront»('r, now tliat. tlu* ^^'n'at social piobhan (»!' 
their incoi’poi'at ion into inod(‘i*n society is beans;* raised 
<'V<'rywh('r<'. iVo (a*i*ors that stalesimai <‘an commit, wlie- 
tlur in matt('rs ot' A\ar or pi'ace, can jireve'iit tin’s irom 
he(‘omins; tlu' pn^ponderatini; (juestion in ('vci’v iMiropean 
eoiiniry ; and thus it tc'iids to jircsci’vc^ tlua’r mutual 
eoiieoi'd. 

Popular sympatliie’s ot* this sort are*, it- may be said, less 
C'aidiicive* to iiite'vnal tranejuillity tliau to ])a<*ilir foi'ea’gn 
relations. JUit the alarm which is ual uredly eirou.se e! b\ 
tho spiritual aiiare*Iiy arouue] us mu't md bliinl us t<i 
the' read i^uaraute'cs for Oi’dea* wliich po]jul;ir teaidcm*ics, 
ri^litly iute'ipre'tod, hold oui. It cs te^ ilic ])t‘o])l(? tlial wo 
must lf>ok for the a.se*ende iu*y of oe'iilral c)N'e r looal jiowci , 
whiedi, as we' have s. tai. .-o iiidi'^pciisablo to public ordcr. 
Th(' ('xe'cutive^ aiitliority, ]>re>\ide‘d <mly that it oiv(^..s no 
cause to feair react i«)ii, will always liave* tiieir support 
when opj^oseel b}’ an assembly llie jirevide'nt tendencies of 
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wilieli ^vill usually b(‘ {uIvctso 1o tlioir interests. They 
will alwiiys liuii iiist inclivoly to the dictiitoriul rather 
(o iIk; pn rlimnent ary hriincli of the administration ; 
reeling’ tliat Ifoiii its praetieal eharacler and tlic directness 
oi’ lls iictioip it is more likely to meet their Avaiils. Use- 
less discussions on constitutional questions may suit ain- 
i)iiious nieiidKTs of (he middle classes, by facilitatino- their 
aiuixal to power. lUit tiu^ people' tidce very little interest 
ill all this unmeaning- agitation, and oFle*n treat it with 
inen-iteiel eonteuu])!. ^Fhey know that it can hv of no use to 
them, and that its only re'sult is to evade llu'ir rt'al wants 
by unde'rmining tlu' ejnly aid Iioiity that e‘an do thenn justice. 
tk)nsc({uently the pi'oph* an' e*erlain to give their support 
loe'M'iy go\(‘rinnent that de'sei-ve's it ; ('s])c'eially ill France', 
wlu'i’e [lolit.ical passions have* already yielded to tlic 
superior and moii' pi'rmaiK'ut intiuvsl of social ej[ucstions. 
And whiles sti'i'ugthening the^ guvernnuait, they may do 
mueli te) eli'vate' its e'hai*aet<‘r ; by eoniining it strictly to 
its ])raeti<*al function, and ri'sisting any atte'inpts tliat it 
may make' l(> inteu'lere' a\ ith opinion. In all tlu'se' re'spe'e-ts 
tlie* s[)ontan('ons inHu<*nee' of the working classes will be 
ot*mate*riaI as>istane*e' in carrying out. the systematic coii- 
ei'ptiems of social philosophy. 

It fn'iii Ihii a more' striking ])rot)i‘ of tlu' political 
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>haii ohtaiii 11111 Ui'nce’ to iH' t'xe'rcjst'd hv tlie pc'Oiile is this. 
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Mhilh llie (lictatorsiui) which our transitional iiolicv 
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ally naniitvii. re'([iiin'S, as long as the spiritual interregnum 
lasts, must, arise in tin* llrst instance IVoiu their ranks. 

In the' word 2\oj)l(\ e'qiecially in tlie French language^ 
tht'rt' is a fortunate ambiguity, whicli may serve te) reaiibid 
us that tlu' prole'tariale class is not, propt'rly speaking, a 
class at all, but e-onstilutes tin' btxly of socie ty. From it 
preieex'el the various vspecial classe*s, which we may regard 
organs necessary te) that body. Since the abolition ot 
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royaltv, the last remnant of easto, our political lca<h'rs 
have heeii rcciaiiti'd, and will eontiiiuo in be so, fiom t ic 
workiiij:^ class. In tlic normal state, howev('r, it will he 
r(‘quircd as a preliminary condition, tliat tlie hohh'r of 
dictatorial power shall have tirst. rc'ceivi'd the political 
trainini** wliich is o*iven by the excrcist^ of authoi*it\' ni 
his own business. In a. s('ttlcd slate of socitdy, Hovauii- 
iiicnt, strictly so calk'd, is a mere extension ol* ca’vil intbi-- 
iiice. Ultimately, therefore, political power will fall into 
the liainls of the great leaders of Industry. As spiritual 
reorganization pro(‘('eds, they will gradually Ix'coine inort' 
worthy of it tliaii thc'v ai-e at present. Uesides, the tt'inire 
of power will heconu' h'ss hurdensonu', be(*auso it will 1)(‘ 
confined to duties of' a purely practical kind. 

As yet, hoW('V('r, tlu' ease is very dilh reni; and then*- 
foie (he wealthy, tlioagh idtiinat('ly (lay will he tlu' 
admin istralurs of ])ower, ai'c* not thos(^ to whom \i should 
as a rule ho ('ntrusted in our prc'st'iit condition. Sjx'eial 
deiKirtiueiits may Ix' giv(‘n. to them with ad\aTitag(‘, as W(‘ 
ha't' s(.‘('n jiroved ri'cc'iitly, and tlud in (‘as(‘s Avh(‘r<; tlu' 
iinictioiis to !)(' p(rfoi*ni('<I liad no 7-(‘lation whate ver to 
industrial skill. Ibit tliey ai’C' not e()in])(‘l<'nl as yet for 
diclatoi'ial poA\'er, tin* p'owt'r which lias If) supply the placf' 
of' royalty. Individual except ions, ol* con j\sc\ th(*i‘(‘ may h(‘, 
ihuugli none lia\(‘ a])])car(‘d hitlierto, and al least they arc 
imt ('iiougli for our provisional systf in to rely on. -.\s ye t 
the wealthy classes have sIiowti tliciiiscl vi's too (h.'basc'd in 
tlioiight and let'ling for an f)flicc <d ‘ sik /i impoi lance'. Xea* 
de» wc liuel gre‘atcr aptitude for it e)uta‘df‘ tlu' inelustrial 
class. Sck'iitifie*. nuai arc most a.'sure'dly uiiiit for it, 
(‘speciallv in J'h'ancc, wliea-e' the sy^iem of ^Vcaek'inies has. 
narrowed the minel, withered the fccliugs, and e ii(‘rvateel 
the character to suedi an extent, that most t.)f lliem fail 
in the conduct of common life, and arc utterly unworthy 
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ol‘ tlie sinulh'st po.st of autliority, ovoii in their own 

All otlici- classes iiiilino- ns, wo have to look to the work- 
cla.^s, w]ii(*li lias Ih'Cii li‘fl more free to form broad 
views, and in wliieli llio s(‘ns<^ of duty has Ix'on better 
eulli\at('d. On liistorieal unrounds 1 f(‘el eonvineed that 
tli(‘ workni(‘ii of I^'rane<‘ are more* likely tliaii aiiy otlicr 
class to supply men conipt^loiit for supreme power, as long 
as the spiritual interregnum lasts ; that is, for at least one 
generation. 

On looking at this qiu^stion c almly and without scdiolas- 
tict or aristocratic- pre judice, it will bc' scan, as I pointc'd 
out at tlu^ bc'ginning of this oliaptcu’, tliat the working 
class is bc'tlc'r situatc^d than any ollic'r with respect to 
gc'mu’ality of \ iews and gc iu'rosity of iet‘ling. In know- 
l(‘dg(' and c'Xpericaice ol‘ administration ilu‘y would ordi- 
narily bc‘ deludiait ; thc'v would therefore' not b(^ fit for the* 
work ot any sjK'cial dc'partnu'nt . Ihit this is no disquali- 
liealion Idr the siqirenu? [lowc^r, or indcH'd for any of the* 
h iglier office's tory fiich breadth ol‘ view rat lu'r than spc'c'ial 
knowh'dge' is rc'cpiiri'd. These may bc' tilled by working 
mi'll, wliosi* good si'iisi' and modc’sty will at once lead them 
to idioivsi* tlieir agc'iits foi- spi'cial departments from the* 
e*lasse‘s A\ho ha\e* usually furnislu'd them before. The* 
prae*tie*al eharae*te'r and progrc'ssive sjiirit ot‘ such a goven’ii- 
ment be'ing beyond suspii'ion, special talent of whatevc'r 
kind may be made* available-, eve'ii in the* e ase of me'n who, 
it‘ tlu'v had be'on place'll in a higlu'r ]>osition, would have 
provi-d thoroughly hostile to ivpublican institutions. Of 
all tlie (live'rsitieel e-lemi'iits of moelern soeiety, there is not 
oni' whieh may not be of real service in assisting the tran- 
sition. Among soldieis and magistrates, for instance, 
th I'lv are many wlio will join the popular movement, and 
beeonie sincere supporters of republicaiusm. govern- 
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moiil of tills tiiul would iraiiqiiilli/e tlu' pooplo, would 
the necessity for violent (‘oinpressive measures, and 
would at tlui same time havi' a most l)('ueli(*ial infliuMico 
oil tli(' capitalist class. It Avould show them t1u‘ necc'sslty 
oi' attaining* to n-reater purity of fcndiiin- and gieati'r 
lircadth of \ iew, if lluy are to Imh-ohu' wortliy oi* tlie p(^si- 
tioii for which they are idtimatcdy d(‘stiiied. 

Thus, whether W(' look at the intert'sts ol* Puhlic- Oiiler, 
or at those of Liberty, it appears neei'ssary as a ])rovi- 
>ioiial measuri', during* the conliiuianc(' ol‘ our sjiiritual 
interregnum, that the holders of dictatorial pow('r shall lie 
chosen from the working- class. Tin* siicci'ss ol* a h w 
working nuni in the pursuit ol* wc'alth lias (‘\i rciscd an 
uns(‘ltling iidluen(‘(‘ on tlu' rc'st ; but in tin* pri'sinil in- 
stance we not'd not IV-a]* tliis rt'sult. It will be obvious 
that the eart'cr ol* a pr<*l(‘tary governor is a rart' t'xct ption, 
and one which retpiires ]>('culiar (‘iidownn'iits. 

In 1 ‘xaniining the modt' in whit-h this anomalous polios 
sliould be c/irrit'd out, wt' must licar in mind tht' obji d 
with whicli it was instituted. Tt is most inijioTlant to get 
rid of the custom, based on motives ol' st'li-iiil (‘rest , wliich 
has grown u]) during tlie last, gtmeration, (d insisting on 
parliamentary eN])C'i'ience as an a[>]>ri‘nt iceship foi- (‘xc'cn- 
tive power; ext.'culive ])owc*r being always tin* real object 
of and)ition. A\ e have found fi-om eNjieiit ncc what \\<i 
might have anti(*ipat('d oji llu*orelical g]’onn(ls, tlnit this 
plan c'xcludes all excc[d nu-re talke rs oi the (iirondin tyiie, 
men tedally devoid of statesman-like^ (jualities. lo woik- 
iiig men it <dfcrs almost insurmounlabh' obstacles; and 
even supposing these obstacle.'^ lo b** ov*. J'coine, we may 
be sure that they woidd Io.se the straight lorwaidiu'ss and 
native vig(_)ur ^vhlch constit d(* tiieir h' st '‘laim to tln* ex- 
ceptional position pio]>(».s('d lor them. 

It is best, then, tliat they should reach the position 
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assigned to tliem at (jnce, Avitliout the circuitous process of a 
pariianieiilaiy (•a]*('('r. Our traiusition towards the normal 
state will then (‘xliibit its true character. It will bo tran- 
quil and y(d dccisivo ; for it will rest on the combined action 
of pliilosophcTS witliout political ambition, and dictatois 
advei‘S(i to S 2 )iritual (‘ucroaclimcnt. The teacber wbo at- 
I tempts to govern, tlio governor who attenq^i'^ hi educate, 

: will both incur severe public censure, as enemies alike of 
jK'aco and progress. Tlie wliole result v/ill be a change in 
our i-cvolutionary condition identical Avith that Avhich the 
Convention would bave realised, if, as its founders con- 
t(an[)la1('d, it bad lasted till tlie Peace. 

Sucb, (hen, is (be nature of the compact into which all 
tru(' philosoplu'rs should ('iitcu* witli the leading members 
of tlu'- ])roIelary class. Tlieir object is to direct the or- 
gana; a!i(l final phase; tbrougli which the Gn'al Pevolntion 
is 710W passing. What they have to do is carel'ully to 
])roIoiig (he provisional sysUan ado2)ted by tlu' Conven- 
tion, and to ignore, as far as possibb', the traditions of all 
-ucceeding governna'iits, wludber stationary or ndrograde. 
t \)mpi'ebensivi‘n('ss of \ iew and social syiniiatby 2 >redonii- 
nate alike in both members of this great alliance ; and it 
thus a guarantee' for our ])resent slate of transition, ami 
a sure ('arnc'st of tlie normal future. Tlie jH'ojib' are tb(' 
spontaneous lA'jiresentat ives of this alliaiici; ; the 2 >hiloso- 
pbers its systematii; organ. d1ie intcdlectual dt'ticiencies 
of tlie former will easily be reuK'died by jihiloso^ibers, who 
will sboAV them hoAV essential it is on social grounds that 
tliey should understand the true meaning of history; 
siiu*(' otlierwise tlieir coiicejition of the uiiimi of mankind 
must bi' limitt'd to the iwesent generation, ignoring tin' 
'uore im^iortant truth of the continuity of the Present 
wiili the Past and the Future. A far gToater obstacle is 
the moral ileficieiicy of most pliilosophers of our time. 
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. HAI. III.] thp: action of positivism on the people. 

Out tlic wliolesoTnc mfluciicc of the people upon tlioin, 
foiuhined with a ch'op philosophic conviction of tlu' pro- 
pondoraiice of Fooliiiji^ in every subject of lliouo-lit, will di> 
inueli to overcome tlie ambitious instincts which wt'aken 
:md distracd/ their energies in tlie common cause of social 
renovation. 
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CTlAPTEll IV. 

TTIE INFLUENCE OF FOSITIVISM UPON AVOifEN. 

Women Ix ilieir action, then, n^xin society, philoso- 

feeiTvoriemc ])liers nuiy liope for llie ener^^eiic- suppoi’t of 
i"pllilo"o'|)hc <li(‘ Avorkiiio- classes. I>ut llie ivi^^ein'raiin^ 
inov(‘ineni re(piir(‘S still tlu^ (‘o-oytTalion of i 
ok- third (‘Unieijt, an elenu*ul indicated l)v our 
analysis of human nature, and suo'^*ested also 
by historical study ot' the j^reat (U’isis of modern times. 

/TIio moral constitution of man consists of something 
more than InUlh'ct and Activity, 'I'heso arc' representc'd 
in the constitution of socic'ty by the philosophic body and 
the ])roletariali'/ l>ut besidc's these' tlu're is iMH'Iing* 'which, 
in tlu' tlu'ory ])ut iorward in tlu' (Irst chapter of tin’s work, 
was shown to hi' the^ predominating principle, tlii' motive 
power of our hi'ing, the only basis on which tlu* various 
parts of our nature can be brought into unity,/ IVow the 
alliance betwc'en philosophers and working men, which 
has bi'on just described, howc'ver pc'rfectlv it may be ri'al- 
ivSi'd, does not repivsc'ut the* element of hVi'ling with sufh- 
cient distinctiK'ss and promiiu'iice. 

Certainly without Social hVc'ling, neither philosopliers 
nor proletaries can exercise any real intluenco. Ihit in 
their case its source is not sulhc-ieiitly pure nor deep to 
sustain them in the performanc*e of their duty. A more 
spontaneous and more perennial spring of inspiration must 
be found. 

^^htl; tht' philosopher social sympathios will never be 
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uaiilin<4- in cohoronco, siiieo lluy will bo (ioniuviod witl> 
his wliolo system o^ tlioiio-lit ; but tliis voiy seii'iiliiie rba- 
raet(‘r will deaden tlieir vi^-our, unless lliey are rt‘viv(‘d b\ 
impulses in wliieli reflection lias no sbare. Itoiised as 1 k‘ 
will i)e by tlie consciousness of public* duty to a decree oi* 
activity of wliicli abstract tliinkc rs can ibi*ni no concc'p- 
lioii, tli(‘ c'lnotions of‘ private* lift* Avill yc*! Ik* not l(‘ss lU'ces- 
^ary for bim than for others. Intiavoursi* witli tlie work- 
iii^' classes will be of the <^reat('si lienellt. to him ; but even 
tin's is not enough to compensate the delects ot‘ a life 
(li'voted to speculation. 

I'he sympathie's of the* p('0])le again, though strongen* 
and more spontaneous tlian thejse of the philoso])her, are*, 
ill most eases, less pure' and ne)t so lasting, f'l'om tin* 
ipre ssure' of daily lU'cessilies it isditlicult lor the in to main- 
tain tlu‘ same* e*onsiste.'iit and disinte*re*sted charaede'r. ( Ire-at 
as are* the nieiral adxantage's whie-h will re'sult from tlie* 
i lice irporat ion ot'tlie* people in moeh'rn soene'ty, they are iml 
<‘nough ly tliemsel ve.‘s to outwe'igh the* Ibree* of seh-inti‘re‘sl 
arous(*d by tlie^ precarious nature* e»l' theii* ]>ositie)n. Ihno- 
liems of a gentle*r and Ic'ss transient kind mu.^t be* ealle el 
inte> ])lay. Ihiieisopliers may relieve* tlie we»i’kiiig e lasse-- 
IVeun the necessity of jiiTssing the ir own claims and griei\- 
aiKH's ; but the* fact still ivmains, that tlie* iiistiueds ly 
whicli those claims are premi])ted are ])e r>mial ratliea’ than 
social. 

Thus, in the alliance* whi li ha'^ lie e*!! lu re* pi()]>e)se.*el as 
uee'e .ssary fen* social reorganizat ion, I h'e ling, t he' most in- 
fbu'ntial part of Imiiiaii .iutur<\ has nrit ]>e*en ade epiately 
represenite'd. ^ An edeinent is wanting wliieli s’. all have* the* 
same relation te> tlie mm-al side* of enir constitution, as the^ 
philosophic, body has witli liitedlcct, aiiel the peejjjh* with 
Activity. On this, as we*ll as on othe-r grounds, it is 
indispensable that Women be associated in tlie work ol‘ 
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CIIAPTKli TV. 

TTIE IXELTIENCE OF EOSITIVISM UPON WOAIEX. 

Wnincn r(" Tx (ho ir action, then, upon society, pliiloso- 
frATv?M h im'nt pllCl’S IIUIV llOlK* iol* lllO eiier<»’('l U* Sll])pel t oi‘ 
ji-^ philosophers ili(^ working- classes. l)Ut. tlie rej^i'iieratiiig 
inoveiiieiit recpiires still llie eo-o]^(‘ra1i()ii ol' a 
pracS eil- tliinl ek'Hicht, all eleiiieiit indicated by our 
analysis of liinnan nalui(‘, and su^<^estod also 
by liistoi i<*al study of the ^reat crisis of modern limes. 

r rii(' moral constitution of man consists of somethin^* 
more than IntidU'ct and Activity. Tliese are represeiiti'd 
in th(‘ constitution ot socitdy by tlie philosophic* body and 
the ])roletariate/ liiit besides thes(‘ there is Fcndint**; which, 
in the tluHiry put forward in the*, tirst chapter of this work, 
was shown to be th(\ ])redomiiuiting’ principle, the' motive 
poAvc'i* of our bc'in^’, the oidy basis on Avliich tliC' various 
parts of our nature can be brought into unity.; Now the 
alliance between philosophers and working* men, wliicli 
has been just described, however perlectly it may be real- 
ised, does not represc'iit the element of Feeling witli sufii- 
c.ic'iit distinctness and prmninence. 

Ccu’tainly without Social Feeding, neither pliilosophers 
nor proletaries can exercise any real iiitluence. But in 
t-heir case its source is not sultieiently pure nor deep to 
sustain them in the jx'rformance of their duty. A more 
spontaneous and more pei'onnial s[)ring of inspiration must 
be found. 

Will! the pliilosopher social sympathies will never be 
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wiuitin.^- in colioroiico, sinoo llioy will bo coiinoctod \viili 
his Avliolc system of tluni^lit ; but this very seieiilific cha- 
raetc r will deaden tlieir vio-our, iiidoss <bey ri'vivi'd l)\ 
impulses in wliicli reflection has no slum'. Iioust'd as lu^ 
\\'ill be by the consciousness of public; duty to a (lc\i>Tc‘c; of 
activity of which abstract thinkers can tbnu no coii(.*ep- 
tion, tli(‘ ciuotions of private* life will yet be* not h'ss mves- 
-ary for liini Ilian for otiicrs. I nti rcoin sc* witli the* woj'k- 
111^- classc's will lie of the* ^T*c‘atc'st benefit to him ; but c;vtii 
this is not enou<j,h to compensate* the* dc'fects of a life 
devoted to spc'culation. 

^riie sAin]jathies ed' the* pe'oph* aoain, ihoii^b sticmj^c*]' 
and more* spontancHius tliaii tliose* ol‘ tlie* ])hiloso])]i( r, are** 
in most case's, less pure* and not so lasting*, biom the* 
pi’C'S.'-uro of daily ne'cessitie*s it is eliilic'ult for tlie iu to main- 
tain the* same consislc'iit. and disinle're'ste el charae‘tc']'. (dr<*at 
a- are* the moral aelvantaj^e*s whieh \\ill ie*sult IVe)m the* 
incorporation of the pe‘e>ple* in me)(le*i’n socie*ty, the y are* iiol 
c'nenioh l)y tlie*niselve‘s te) outA\t‘i;^h tlu* ibrea* e)f sel r-iut('r(*s1 
ac’ousc'el by the precarie)ns nature* of their positie)n. Emo- 
tions e)t‘ a oviithi* and less transient kiiiel must he* e alh'd 
into play. ]Miiiose)])lu*rs may re'lieve tJie* woikin^U’ elasse*- 
iVenn the neeessity of pressin<»‘ their own c laims aiiel ;.» rie\- 
aiic'es ; but tlie* fact still remains, tliat tiie- instincts by 
whiedi tliose claims are* premipted aro pc'r.sonal rallie r than 
soyial. 

"'Tims, in the alliance* wlii'di lias bc'cii lie ie* j>ro])ej.sed as 
ne*ce*ssary for social re*e>ryanizai i(*ii, 1 e‘e‘liiu.>\ tlie* mecst in- 
tlueTitial part of bunian naturo, has imt lx;cn aeleejuatcly 
represented.^ An ede-meiit is Av.aitiiio- wliich s!..dl have the* 
same relatiem to the lueiral side ol our ce)nstitut ion, as the 
phile)sophic. body has with Intelle*ct, and ihc*, ])e*oj)h‘ with 
Activity. On this, as wedl as on ollu;]* f^rounds, it is 
indispensable that Women ho associated in the work ol 
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rc‘t!^eiionitioii ;is soon as its toiuloncies and conditions can 
1)0 (‘X])laiiiod to tla^ni. Witli tlio addition of tins tliird 
olonH'iit, th(‘ const ructi VO inovoiiu'nt at last assiinios its 
truo cliaraotor. A? W(i may tlien fc'ol confident tliat our 
int('ll(‘<‘t!ial ari(1 ])7‘actioal facniltios will ho kc'pt in dia* 
suhordiiiation to iinivc'rsal Lov(\ Tho digressions of intc‘l- 
lo(‘l, and tho suhvorsivo tomhniclos of our actlv(‘ powers 
will ho as far as possible prtwontod. 
wonirn Jmvo 1 ndisp(‘nsahlc to Positivism as the co-opera- 

aloof . ,, . . . , . , 

from tho mo- tlOll 01 WOniOll IS, it, IIIVOIVOS OIlO ('SSOlltial COll- 

mont, iHT.mso diliou. ^lodom progress must rise ahovo its 
hiaoiio aiKi prt'sent imptu-feet (‘haracter, heforc women can 
I haractor. thoroughly sympathise with it. 

Ai prc'sent tlu' i»’(‘n('ral fetliiri** amongst them is anti- 
])athy to th(^ lc(‘\ olution. ^fhey dislikt' the destructive 
chai’aet(‘r which th(‘ llt'volution necessarily evliibittul in 
its first phase. All their social svmpathi(\s are given to 
tlie Middle u\gt's. Ami this is not nu'ndy due, as is sup- 
post'd, to tlu' rcg]*c‘t which tlity vt'ry naturally feel for 
the dt'cliiu' of chivalry, although they cannot hut feel that 
the Middh' Agt's an* the only period in which the feeling 
of T’c-verenco for wonu'u has h(H‘n properly cultivated. But 
the n'al ground of* their juvdih'clion is dec'pt'r and less 
Interested. Tt is that, heing morally the purt'st portion of 
Humanity, tlu'V vt'iu'ratc^ ( atholicism, as the only system 
which has upheld llie principle of suhordinating Politics 
to Morals. This, I cannot douht, is the secret cause of 
most of the regret with which women still regard the 
irrevo(*ahlo decay of mediu'val society. 

They do not disrc'gard the progress which modern times 
have made in A’arious special directions. But our errone- 
ous tendencies towards hriiiging back the old supremacy of 
Politics over Morality, are, in their eyes, a retrograde 
niovomout so compreliensivc in its character that no partial 
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iraprovomciits can coinpensatc for it. ^rriic, \yc arc al'lc 
to justily this deviation provisionally, sinc(‘ tlie dc'cay ol 
Oatholicisni renders political dictatorsliip lurc'ssary. Ihti, 
women, having companitivc^ly lilth' to clo Avith the practu ai 
husiiu'ss of life, can hardly appreciate tliis lUM essity w ithou: 
:i more satisfactory theeny cl* histoiy tlian tla v at pi('S(Mit 
possess. It is a complete? mistaki* to cliai’ge Avomen Avitlj 
being ri'trogrado on account of tliese fc'clings ol* re^gri't 
wliicli are most lionoiii-abh* to tluaii. Then' miglit i-t‘tort 
tlio charge Avitli far betteo* reason on tlie rt'volutionists, 
tor tlu'ir blind admiration ol’ tJrc'c'k and Roman socic'ty, 
wliich tlioy still })ersist in assenting to be? siij)e‘i‘ior to 
( atliolie? iM'udalisni ; a ehdusion, the? continnane*(‘ ol* Avliicli 
is prine'ipally elno to our absurel syMenn ot classical educa- 
tion, from Avhich Avoinen are? Ibrtunately p]-e‘.sen've‘d. 

lloAvever this inaA be, the fevlings e;f Avomen u[)on thevse 
>ul)je'cts are a very plain and siin])le eleinonst lation ol* tlu' 
tirst c'ondition of social re'geiieu'at ie)n, Avhieli is, tliat Politir- 
must again be subordinateel to ^Morality ; and this upon a 
more inte'lligible, more* ejoinprelienislve', and more* perma- 
lunit basis tlian (aitliolie-isiii coulel supply. A systiin 
wliiedi supplied such a basis Aveiuld natually iintilve re- 
verence for AA e>me?n as e>ne? eit* its cliai ju ten ist i(? ri‘.sult>. 
Such, thou, are the teuans em wliicli avouk n will cordiallA 
co-operate? in the progre'ssive? nio\einent. Nothing but 
incapae?ity to satisfy the*se htjus could imbu e any thinkers 
to e!onelemn tlie? conee jitioii as ret i eigradm 

It is neit, llien, to the Revolution itse*!t Oiat wcumm h'* 1 
antipathy, but to the aTili-hi'^torie s])irit whieli pnwaile'd 
in its first pliase. ddu: blind abme* l;!\iMlu*d n the Middle? 
Age'S AA’oun els tbenr sti’onge st .^\ mputhies. J hey can' litllc 
fe>r medapliA'sical theories e)t sock tN in \,lde ii liuman Im])- 
pinoss is made to cem.-isl in a continual e> i'ci>e e>f political 
rights ; for political rights, lioAM ve r attracti\ e ly [irese nte el, 
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will always fail 1o infon^st tlioni. lliey ^ivo tluM*r cor- 

dial sympalhy to all reasonable claims of the people ; and 
these claims lbi*m the real objt'cl of llie rcA olutioiiary crisis. 
Tiny will wisli .all success hr pliilosopliers and worknuai 
wluai tiny sia^ tliem (aideavoiiriiig to transform political 
<lispul(\s ijito social compacts, and proving tliat they hav(‘ 
o-n'afei* la'^ard for duties than for rights. If tluy rc'gret 
the (locliiu^ of tlio genth* influence. Avhich they ])osst'ssed in 
tbrnua* time's, it is priiicij)ally because they lind it suina- 
S(‘(l('d by <*oars(' and ('g*e)t istiej feelings, Vvhich arc now n(» 
longer eountc'rbalaiua'd by re\'oiutioniiry (‘iithusiasm. |ji- 
ste'ad of* blaming tlu'ir aiiti])athies, avc should h'arn from 
ihcin tlu' urgent u(H;essity of putting an end to th(‘ moi*a! 
and intc'lh'ct ual anarchy of our times ; for tliis it is whicli 
gives ji. ground of i-eail justice to tlieir roproaclies. 

nuttiK'N^uii Wonnai will gladly associate themselves with 
x?itu Il(;voliition as soon as its Avoi'k e.d* rc'con- 

!>us; :uur*riil ^fi‘i*<‘fion is fairly begiui. Its negative jdiase 
must not be prolongcal too far. It is ditlicult 
Jnutic enough for them to uiuh'rstaud how such a 
phase could ever be' necessary; therefe>re they 
canne)t be expected to excuse its abeiaaitions. The true 
<*onnee'tie)n e)f tlie Reve)lutie)u Avith the Middle Ages must 
be f'aii’ly state'd. llistgry, Avheil rightly interpreted, Avill 
show' them that its real object is, AviLiJe. laying ..down, a 
surer basis for Morality, to restore it b) tju'jtdd.ppshion..^ 
^^tpeTio 7 *ity over I’ulitics in wUieli tJic mcdie^vol 


lirst plac*ed it. AVomen Avill feel ciitliusiasm for lln* 
seeoud phase of tlu' lie volution, Avlien they see republican- 
ism in the light in Avdiieh .PositiAusm presents it, inodilic d 
by th(' spirit of ancient cbiAulry. 

Tbeii, and not till then, aauU the moA’cmont of socied 
regeneration be fairly begun. The moA^ement can liav ' 
no grt d force nntil AV'onien giAX cordial support to it ; li)r 
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it is tlioy Aviu) aiv llic best represent iitives ol‘ tlie iunda- 
iiiental principle on winch Positivism rests, the victory oi* 
social over selfish afl’ections. On philosopliers rests the 
duty of giving logical cohiTcnce to this princi[)l(', and 
saving it from sopliistical attacks. Its practical working 
d('i)ends upon the proletary class, witliout wliuse aid it 
would almost always be evaded. JUit to maintain it in all 
its purity, as an inspiration tliat net'ds lu'itlu'i* argunuait 
uor compulsion, is tlie work of wonuui only. So consti- 
tuted, the alliance of the tlirc'o (‘lasses will bi‘ th(‘ ibr(^- 
s]iadow(‘d image of the normal states to whieli Humanity 
is tending. It will be the living typ(^ of piuiect liuinan 
nature./ 

Unless the new philoso])hy can (»btain tiu' su])port of 
womtui, the attein])t to substitute it for tlu'ology in tlu‘ 
rf'gulation of social life had Ix'tter ho abandoiu'd. Hut if 
tii(‘ tlu'ory stated in my first chaptm* 1)(‘ true, Hositivism 
uill have ('veii grealoj’ intlu(‘nc(i with wonuui tluin with 
the Working elass(\s. Tn th(‘ ])rin(‘iplc‘ whi(‘h animatt's it, 
ill its maniKu* of regarding and of handling tin* gr<*al 
l»rol)lem. of human life, it is but a. systematic d('\(‘lo])m(U]1 
<>f what wnunen have always felt insti)ictively. To them, 
IIS to the ])eople, it oilers a luddi' cari*ei* of social um I'uI- 
ness, and it holds out a sure prosp(’ct oi* lnj[)roV('mcnt iii 
their (jwn personal posit icm. 

Nor is it. surprising that the m*w ])Jiilos(»j)liy sliould 
possess such ([ualities. Tin y follow Tialuiallv honi thc‘ 
reality^ which is one oi* its chief claims to aee('j)tauce ; in 
other words, from tlie c,\:.ctne-s witii whieli it lakes ac- 
count of the faets oi* ('V<'ry subj(;el that it .hails with. 
Ntnmg as the pri'judices of women are upon religious 
questions, it eannot he long lu'fon’ ihev tii d out that 
Ho.sitivism satisties, not merely their Inh lleetual, but their 
^noral and social wants better than Catholicism; They 
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will then have no fintlier reason lor clinging* to the old 
syj^toin, of the decayed condition of which they are per- 
fectly aware. At present they not unnaturally conlounrl 
Positivism with the sehuitilic speciidities on which it is 
based. Seientiiic studies have, as they see, a hardening 
intiuence, wliich they cannot suppose that tlie new school 
of pliilosopliers, wlio insist so strongly upon tlie necessity 
of studying science, can liave escaped. Closer acquaint- 
ance with tlic subje(*t will show them when' their error 
li('S. They will see'; tliat tlu^ moral danger of sci('ntitlc 
studies arises almost entirely from want of purposes and 
from irrational speciality, which always alic'iiaie tlum) 
from th(' social point ol' view. Put for tlie Positivist thi^ 
danger does not exist. ; since, however far Ik' may caiT} 
these preliminary studies, lie does so simply in o7*der to 
gain a, stronger grasp of social questions. His one object 
is to eoueeutrate all the powers oi' 3lan iq)on tlu' general 
advaiK'enient of tlu^ race. And so long as this object bi‘ 
k(‘pt in view, wonuai’s good sense will ri*adily distinguish 
lu'twei'ii the training necessary' for it, and the ])ueriliti('s 
of the learned soeietks. Tlie general spirit of this work, 
howev('r, makes furllier explanation iiniu'cessary. 

, Qdie social mission of Woman in the Positive' 
svstem follows as a natural const'ouence from 

CUty. I,!KC* * . . . ^ 

(puilities peculiar to her nature, 
part is most csscaitial attribute of llie human 

miHiiiy. tlio tendt'iicv to place social above ])er- 

sonal feeling, slie is inuloublc'd] v superior to man. idorallv, 
tlierefore, and apart, from all mati'rial coiisickral ions, she 
merits ahvavs our loving veueralion, as IJie purest and 
simplest impt'rsonation of Humanity', wlio can, never be 
adequately' represented in any' masenliiie form. Put these 
qualities do not involve the possession ol political power, 
which some visionaries have claimed ^br women, though 
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without their own consent. In tliat whicli is llu^ oiviil 
object of liuman life, tliey arc supei*ior to men ; hut in tlu' 
various means of attaininj^ that objoet tluy are undoubtedly 
ini('i-ior. /in all kinds of force, whether jdiysieal, intellee- 
fual, or practical, it is certain tliat Man surpussi's AN^unaii, 
ill accordance with a general law winch prevails through- 
out the animal kingdom. Now practical liie is necessarily 
governed by force rather than by aliection, becausi‘ it- 
requires unn'inifiTug and laborious activity. It* tlu'n' 
were nothing else to do but to love, as in 11 k‘ Christ ian 
utopia of a future life in whicli tluTO an^ no matiTial 
wants, Woman would be supriane. Ibit life is suri'omuh'd 
with difllculties, wliich it mu'ds all our thoughts and 
ciK'rgies to avoid ; thei'idbre .Man takes the command, not- 
withstanding his iideriority in goodn(‘ss. Success in all 
gi'iut efforts (bqxaids more upon energy and talent than 
upon goodwill, although this last condition reai^ts strongI\ 
upon the otliers. 

1'bus th(' lliree elonu'iits of onr moral (‘onstitution do 
nrq ae-t in perfect harmony. Force is naturally siipi’caiu', 
and all that wonuai can do is to modify it by atfeetion,.^ 
Justly conscious of tiieir superiority in slnaigtli of h'cling, 
*l)ey end<'avonr to assiad their uiflnenee in a way which 
olti'u jittributed hy siqxu-lieial ohservtu's to the mere* lov^' 
ol power. 15ut ( xpialenee always teaela-s tliein that in a 
world wlieri? tlu' simphsst m'(‘<'ssari< s of lite arc^ scarc e' and 
difficult to procure', ]>ower must h<long to the strongest, 
U(jt to the most afh'clionale, (‘Vcii thougli the latter may 
d(‘sevve it best. With till tlieiv ♦ Ifbrt.^ they can never do 
more than modify tlui hars]ines>, witii which m a (‘xmeise 
their aut^irity. And men siibmiu mom readiI^ to lliis 
uiodifyiug influcaice, from h.s ling that In i.c liiglu'st at- 
tributes of irumaiiiiy w<uoen are their > iptuaiU's. Tliey ; (‘ 
that their own siipremacy is due jn incipally to tlie material 

15 
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iK^co.ssitios of liie, provision for which calls into play the 
soH-rcoardin^ ratluT than the social instincts. Mliaico 
we Ihul it tln^ (;asc in (*very phase of human sociidy tliat 
woincrrs lilo is essentially domestic, public life being coii- 
(ijicd to men. ( 'ivili;ait ion, so far from eflacing this natural 
distinction, tends, as I shall afterwards show, to develo[) it, 
while remedying its abuses. A .... 

lliiis tin* social position of women is in this respect 
very similar to that of philosophers and of the working 
classes. And we now see why th(\si^ tliri'o elomonts 
sliould 1)(^ unitiHl. It is their combined action wliicli con- 
stituti's the moral or modifying force of society. / 

Philosophers aix^ excluded from 2>olitical power by the 
same fatality as women, although they are apt to think that 
their iiitelleetiial omiiieneo gives them a elaini to it. Were 
our material wants incm^ easily satistied, the influence of 
intellect would bo h'ss impeded than it is hy the jiraetical 
business ot lib'. Hut, on this liypothesis, women would 
liavt^ a bc'tter claim to govern than pliilosopliers. For tlio 
reasoning fa<*ultic’s would liavo remained almost ini'rt had 
they not been iiecHled to guidi) our oiiergies ; thi* (amsti- 
tution of the brain not lieiiig such as to favour tlieir spon- 
taneous development. Whereas the affective prineiphi is 
dependent on no such external stimulus for its activity. 
//a life of tliuiiglit is a more evident disipialifleation fur 
the govi'rnmi'iit tlie world even than a life of feeling, 
although the pride of ])hilosopliers Is a greater obstacle to 
submission than the Vanity of women,^^Vitli all its pre- 
tensions, intellectual force is not in itself more moral than 
material force. Fac’h is but an instrument ; the merit 
dejK'nds (‘iitindy upon its right employment.y^^^ho only 
element of our nature wliich is in itself moral is Love ; 
for Love alone tends of itself towards the pnjpoiideraiicc 
of s^.ci:ii feeling over self-interest. Ajid since even I..ove 
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cannot govern^i^ what can ho tlio claim of Intolloct‘f In 
[iractical life procodencc must always (h'poiid upon supe- 
rior energy. X Reason, even more tlum Feeling, must bo 
restricted to tlic task of modifying. Pliilosopliers Ili<a*e- 
{ore must be excluded from government, at least as rigidly 
as wonu'U. It is in vain for inhdlect to attempt to com- 
mand ; it never can do more than modify. In fact, the 
morality which it iudiri'ctly possi^sses is diu' to this imj)os- 
M'bility of ('xercising com[mlsory ])ower, and would bo 
rained by the attainimait of it, sup[)osing it wc'n' ]>ossible. 
Intellect may do much to anumd the natural ordm* of 
tilings, provided that it. does not attempt to subvert it. 
\V"hat it can do is by its ])ower of systematic* arrangenu*nt 
to otlect tlio union of all tin* classc's who are lik(‘ly to extu’t 
a beneficial inliucTU'c^ on material powei*. It isyith this 
\ icw that every spiritual power has avaih.d itself of tin* 
aid of women, as wo see was the case in tlu* Middle Ag(,‘s. 

1 Proceeding with our soeiologieal analysis of moral force, 
na' shall iirid an ecpially striking resemblance bt'lwtjcn the 
i.itluence of Wonu*n and that exercised by tin* J People. 

In the first stage of progress, tluTO is no modifying 
pouer except what springs from Feeling : afterwards In- 
tellect combines with it, finding itself unahle to gov(*rn. 
I'hc only element now wanting is Activity ; and this want, 
which is indispensable, is supplied by tlu? co-op(*ration of 
tlie [)eop1o. Tlu? fact is, tliat although tlio people consti- 
tute the basis on which all political [)ower rc'sts, y(?t th(*y 
have as little to do directly with the administration of 
power as philosophers or women. 

J Power, in the strict sense of the word, pow(?r, that is, 
which controls action without persuading: the will, has 
two perfectly distinct sources, numbers and wealth. The 
force of numbers is usually considered the more material 
of the two ; but in reality it is the more moral. Being 
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created by eo-openition, it involves somti conv(‘i*g-euce ol* 
ideas and let'lin^^s, and thort fbre it do(\s not give such iVee 
wjope ibr the sell-regarding instincts as llio more conceii- 
trated pow(*r ol* Aveallh. 13ut lor tin's veiy reason, it is 
too indircK't and pr<‘earions Ibr llie ordinary ])m‘poses of 
govtrnnieiit. It can infiuenee government morally, but 
cannot, take an active part in it. The same causes which 
excludes ])hilosophers and women a])ply in the case of the 
j>eopl(‘. Our material ne(‘essities arc' so urgi'iit, that tliose 
who havci thc' mt'ans of providing I'cn* thc'm will always bc' 
llu‘ possessors of ])ow(‘r. Now tlic^ wealthy have these' 
means; they liold in tlua'r hands the produces of labour, 
by whicli each gc'iu'ratioii facilitates tlic' c'xistc'nce and prev 
parc's the' c>[Huatious of its suecc'ssor. ( ’onsecjiicnitly the 
power ol* the capitalist is one of so concc'ntratc'd a kind, 
that nundx'rs can vct}' seldom resist it sueeesslidly. Even 
in military nations wc' lind the same tiling ; tlm inlluence 
of numbc'i’s, though more direc-t, all'c'ets only the mode of 
uecpiiring wealth, not its tc'iiure. Hut in industrial states, 
wluTe wc'allh is aecpiired by other ways than violcmec', the 
law is evident. And with the advance of civilization it 
will operate? not h'ss, hut more strongly, (capital is over 
on the iiie*r('ase', and e*onseque'iitly is I've r e-ivating nmans 
of subsistenea^ for tliost' who posse\ss nothing. In this senise, 
but in no other, the eynieal maxim of Aiitiepiity, Fauck 
nascitHr huni(inn7n genus, will always hear a true meaning. 
The' i'e'w provide subsist tnu-e for tlie many. \Vo come back, 
tliem, to the' conclusion of tlie^ last chapter ; that the W'ork- 
ing classes are not destine'd for political pow’cr, but that they 
te'iid to become a most important source of moral po'wer. 
The moral value of their influence is even more indirect 
than that of pliilosophers, and depends even more in their 
case' upon suhorelination peditically. Tn the few cases w’hcre 
gove rnment passes for a time into the hands of the masses. 
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wraith ill its turn assinnosa sort of moral inllmaico forri^n 
lo its natur(\ It mochrafcs llu' violeiua' with wln<‘li 
^r>ovornmont is a{)t to bo admin isic'ri'd in siicli cases. 
hi^h intellectual and moral qualitic\s belonr’inr* to the 
working’ classt\s ar(% as W(^ Iiav<‘ se(m, in ^‘n'at part due 
to tlu'ir social position. Tlnw W(iiild Ix' siuiously im])air<'d 
if the ])olitical autliority tljat belonj^s to wtvdth were habi- 
tually transfern'd to numbers. 

Such, in outline, is the lN)sitiv(‘ t]leol•^' of 'riw unito! 

IT 1 II II • 1 1 * * • 1 <>* I'lll- 

Moral force. l>v it tli(‘ dcsnotisiu ot niatenal ins.-pii.t-,, w... 

. *■ II 1 T ;ui ?i, .iik! pni-' 

forc<‘ rnav lie in ])ai‘t contr<»llcd. It iv sts uiioii 

1 •'/•II 1 • • 'a*':'! 

th(' union of the thr(‘(‘ (‘lemcnts in socit'tv ^vllo KniM>. 
are (‘xcimlid IVoiu th(‘ sjilu'n* of polities stib tly so called. 
In their eonibiiu'd act ion li<\s our ])rinei])al bopi'of solving;, 

o tar as il ( an Ix' sohaal, tlu' t»*r('at ])robh'm of man’s nature, 
^,tho sucec -sful siru^^le oi‘ Social l'V<‘lIn'>* aiL>’aiiist S(‘l(-loV(‘. 
flach of the thr(‘(‘ ('ham uts su])])li( s a rpiality indispens- 
able to th(' task. Without women this controlling- power ' 
would be delicieiit in jiurity and sponlaneoiis inqjulsc ; 
without ])ljilosoph(a’s, in wisdom and colnu'enct' ; without 
'hi' peojih'j in ('iieruy and act i^ ity.y^ d in' ]>]iiloso])hie ele- 
ment, altlioiieli licit lu'r tlu' ni(»^t dirfM-t nor tin' most 
<'thei(ait, is yet tin- distinetiv{‘ featnn'of lhi> ])ow(']‘, be- 
eaus(‘ its ihinetiini is to ori^^anize its coiinI it nl ii»n and diri'ct 
its o])erat ion-- in aiaordanee witli ih(‘ true laws ot social 
!if('. As bc'inc’ the s\sleinalie oi'^-an "f tin' spiritual 
j)oWi‘r it ha> lx come aleniilied 'w ith it in nanu'. This^ 
howe\('r, may h id to an erromous eoneeption. dim moral 
aspect, of tile spiii.ual ].ower is more iinporlant than tin* 
intelh'etual, Wdiile reta!nin;j^ thi' n.a e as an liislorical 
tradition of real value, i ‘(\sitivist.s attacli a sonnnvliat 
differiuil meanin:^ to it. It <iMo-io.tted in a tinu' wluai 
theories of six iely wtu’e unknown, and \\ hen [nbdleet was 
eoiisidered as tlio central principle of human nature. 
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* Spiritual pow('r, as interpretcHl by Positivisin, begins 
with the influenc(i of Avoiiien in tlu^ family ; it is after- 
wards moulrb'd into a system by tliinkcrs, while the peopl<‘ 
are the giiaranteofi for its political efficiency .^Although 
it is th(^ iiit(‘II('etual class that institutes tlie union, yet its 
own part in it, as it sliould nevcu* forget, is less din'ct than 
that ol‘ women, li'ss practical than tliat of tlie ])eople. 

thinker is socially ])owerless except so far as he is 
supported by feminine sym|)athy and popular energy. ^ ^ 
Thus the necessity of associating women in the niove- 
mc'iit of social r('g('iu‘ral ion cn^ates no obstacle whatev'cr to 
the philosophy by which that inovennuit is to 1 m^ direc^ted. 
On th(' contrary, it. aids its progress, by showing the true 
(diaraeU'r of the moral force which is d(‘stin(‘d to control 
all the other forces of man. It involv(\s as jaudect an 
inauguration of tlu^ noianal stat(» as our tini(\s of transition 
admit, h'or tlu' child* charaideristic of that stati' Avill be a 
mori^ eomphde and mor(» harmonious union of the same 
three elassc's to whom wi* are now looking for tlie first 
impulsi^ of reform. .Vlready wo can sim:; how ])eidcctly 
adapted to the lonsl itution ol* man tliis final condition of 
Humanity will be. // ki'cling, lu ason, Aidivil y, whether 
viewed separately or in combination, correspond exactly to 
the thriH' elemenls of tin* regenerative movement, Women, 
rhilosophers, and Peo])le. // 

Vi'idficatiou of this theory may be ^bund more or less 
distinctly in every ])eriod of history. Each of the three 
classi's rcdi*rred to have always borne out the biological 
law that the life of relation or animal life, is subordinated 
to the life of uutrition.4' more striking is the appli- 
cation to this case of another general principle, namely, 
that Progress is the development of Order; a priiudple 
wliieh, as 1 sliowed in tin' second chapter, eonneets every 
dynamic ul question in Sociology with the correspouding 
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statical conception. For witli the growtli oi' ^ovwiy, the 
modifying influence of moral force is always increasing, 
both by largi'r scopc^ being given to each of its tliree 
elennuits specially, and also by the more porl‘ect consolida- 
tion of their union, llobertson has made an important 
rtanark on the. gradual improvement in the* (‘ondition of' 
women, which is but a particidar (*asi^ of this sociol(»git‘al 
law. general princi})le on wliich ])rogress in all thret' 

classevs d('pends, is the biologicvd law, that the ])r('pond(‘r- 
anc(^ of v('getahle life over animal lile diminislu's, as the 
^U’ganism is liiglier in the scale and is nioro pei-lci ily 
devi‘lo[)ed./^^ 

During tlu' Aarious pha.ses of ancient Dolyllx'lsin, tlie 
controlling ])ower (‘onsist(‘d siinj^ly of tin' moral inlliunictj 
exerted Ijy wonum in the Family. In puhlii* life the 
influemee oi* thi>ik(*rs had not nuah* itstdi’ in(l('|)('U(h‘nt of 
tli(' govi rnmeTital authority, oi* which it was sonudiuH's th(' 
source, sonietinu's the inslrumejit. Mi.dia'Val ( ’alliolicism 
'Went a slc]) furlh(‘r, and took the iirsi, st(‘[) in systema- 
tizing moial foi’C(‘. It (!reated an in(h‘pendent s])iriiual 
uuthoi‘it\ to which political go\<‘jnnients w(‘i(‘ subordi- 
nated, and this authority was ah\ays suj>j)orted ])y 
wxinen. ilut the eorn]>J(‘t<' orgaiiizat io7) of mmul force 
was reserved for modern times. It is only rec(*ntly that 
llu‘ working classes liave begun to interfere aetivedy iii 
social questions; and, as i hav * sliown i" the ]>re(:e(ling 
c}ia])tei‘, it is from their co-o|K*ration that the new sj)iritnal 
power will deiive its jnucfieal efliciem-y. Jdijiited oiigiri- 
ally to the spliere of heeiing. and suhsequently exteiid(‘d 
to the intcdlectual splu*je, it iKUic.efui '' ard eml)i’ac(‘s the 
sphere of Activity ; and tl.Is without losing its .spiritual 
character, since the inilucnei*s oi* wlii :h it. consists an' 
•<‘ntirely di.stinct from tin* domain of ])raetieal polities, 
Fach of its three idements iKT.suades, advis(‘s, jndg^ s; ]>ut 
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(‘X(:ti])t m isoliitrd CcLses, iievor coiniiumds. Tlie social 
mission ot* J^osilivisni is to ivo-ulato and combine their 
s])ontan(‘Ous action, by directing each to the objects for 
wliich it is best ada2)ted. 

And this mission, in sjjito of strong jn’ejudices to tlic 
( ontrary, it will be found Avell cal(!alaled to fultll. I liave 
already shown its adaptation to tlie case of the ijco^jIc and 
of the philosoijliic bod}", wlietlu'r regarded separately or 
in combination: I lune now to show tliat it is equally 
adapt ( d to tlie case of wonicai. 

In jirool* of this I liav(‘ but to refer to tlie princqile on 
vv"bicln «‘is stated in the first cluipter, tlie whole system of 
Positivism is based ; the xmqxniderance ot* aifectioii in our 
nature'. Such a princqde is of itsc'lf an a])peal to wonum 
to asso(*iat(i tbemselves with tlu' systi'in, as one ol* its 
(‘ssential (*lenu‘uts. In Catholicism their co-operation, 
though valuable, was not of ])rimary Inqiortaiu'e, because 
(/atholicism claimed a di\ine origin iiuhqiendent of their 
assistance. Ibit to Positivism they art' imlis2>ensable, as 
being the jiurest and simplest embodiment of its funda- 
riu'iital ])rinciple. It is not ini'rdly in the Painily that 
tlu'ir inlluc'nce will b(' rei^uiro*!. Their duty will often be 
to call [iliilosophers ami jieotile back to tliat unity of pur- 
pose' which originat'd in the tirst with themselves, 

and Avhich each of the other cleimuits is often disposed to 
violate. 

All t.'ue [diilosophers will no doubt aceaqit and be pro- 
tbundly inlluencc'd by the conviction, that in all subjects 
of thought the social j^oiut of vi('W should be logically and 
scientiiicall}' pi-c']ionderant. The} wiTl consequently ad- 
mit the truth that the Heart takes jirecedencc of the Un- 
derstanding. Still they require some more direct incen- 
t A (' to unhersal Love than these convictions can supjdy. 
Kiuming, as they do, how slight is the tnuctical result of 
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puivly intellectual considerations, tlioy will welcome so 
[irecioiis an in(‘entiv(\ were it only in the interest ol* their 
own mission. 1 rec^ognised its necessity myself, when I 
wrote on tlu' lltli of i\Iarch, 184(), to licr wlio, in spite of 
death, will always remain my constant companion : ‘‘ I was 
incfunphde as a pliilosoplier, until the exporiem^c^ of deep 
and pun' passion had oiveii me iuller insij^ht into the 
emotional side* of liuman natune’' ^Stron^* atfeetioii exer- 
cises a marvellous influence upon menial etfort. Jt elcvales 
ili<^ Liitclleet at ouc(^ to the only point of view which is 
really, universal. 1 )oul)lI('ss, tlu' uu'thod of pure' sci('ii(?e 
leads up to it also ; but, only hy a loii^* ami toilsome jirocess^ 
uhich exhausts tin' powi'rs of thonj^ht, iind h'avi's litth' 
ener; 4 ‘y for lbllowiu<j;‘ out- tin' new rt'siilts to wJiicb this 
;^t*t'a1, prineij'le <>ivt‘S ris(‘. 4’he stimulation of aflection 
uiuh'r femini’H' iuliueiiee is lu'ec'ssary, tln'rc'fore, for tlu' 
acc(‘ptaii((‘ of Positivism, not merely in those (‘lassc's for 
whom a ioii^- ])i'('liminary (*oms(‘ of s(,*ientilic stinly (u)uld 
he im])o<sih|e. It is <‘<pially m‘c<'ssarv for the sysU'matii* 
teachers oi lN)sili\ism, in whom it clu'cks tln^ tc'iidmicy. 
whicii is { n''oiirao(‘d In habits of iihstracl speculation, to 
<i(*viale ii^Ni u.-el(\ss di^iessions ; flusi^ being always easiei* 
to ])ros(M*ut(‘ Plan re.sea relies of ix'al \aliie. ^ 

I nder tInV asptet the new spiritual svstem sui.ciinrity 

. I • 1 • , 1 ^ . of t l)f‘ iJfW hpl- 

i‘, obvKJUslv s'liierinj- to tin' old. H\ lluiinsti- lituui i>yw««i t(» 
tutioii oi eelihaev, wliieli was indi.>p(‘nsa])le b> Hwariiinjrnri- 

..... . ' . . t (Ifllf’U's nf ('il- 

t at Jn >1 n.'isrn, it.>j priests entirely I’ennn'ed t)ioiic.ij(>otnnf*. 

from tin' h(‘n'*ficia] .edlueiK exei-ei.sed hy wonn'ii. ( )iily 
tlios(* eoidd profit from it who did net hi'long to tln^ ecch^- 
siastical body ; tin; mf'mhers of that herh , as Ariosto has 
remarked in his vii^orons satire , wme exeluded. Nor could 
tlui evil !>(' renuHliefh except in \. rv rare eas(?s, liy irre- 
gular attacliinent, whieli iiievitahty coi i upted tlie priest's 
character by involving the necessity of perpetual hypocrisy. 
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And w(‘ look at the diftbreiicc of* the spirit by 

whicli the two systems are pervaded, wo shall fbid still 
mor(^ striking.*- rivideiiee that the new system offers a far 
larp^f’r splierc^ of moral influence; to women than the old. 

Both are based upon the prin(;iplc of affi'ction ; but in 
Positivism the affection inculcated is social, in Catliolicism 
it is essentially personal. The object of ('atliolic devotion 
is oTKi of such stupendous ma<^nitiKh% tliat feelings wliich 
are unconnected with it ar(^ in dan^cT of being crushed. 
The priesthood, it is true, wisi‘ interpreters in tliis respcH'l 
of a general instinct, brouglit all tluMuort' important social 
obligations 'witliin the compass of religimi, and held tliem 
out as iH'cessary lor salvation. Indirect! ly, the nobler feel- 
ings were thus called into action ; but at the same time 
they were nruh'red far less spontaneous and ])nr(‘. Tln'Vt^ 
could be no p(‘rf('c(ly disinterested aft*(‘(*tion urnhu* a system 
wliic-h ])romis(‘d et(*rnal rewards for all acts of self-denial. 
For it was impossible, and indeed it would have been 
thought sinful, to ket^p the future out of sight ; and thus 
all spontam'ous generosity was unavoidably tainted by 
self-interest. (Catholicism gave rise to an ignoble theory 
of morals which became very mischievous when it was 
adopted by the metaphysicians ; because, while retaining 
the vicious principle, they swe])t away the clu'cks by whicli 
tlie pricstliood had controlled it. But even when we look 
at the purest form in wliich the lovi' of (iod was (‘xliibited, 
we ctninot call it a social feeling, except in so far as the 
same ohjc'ct ol* worship was held out simultaneously to all. 
Intrinsically, it is aiiti-soeial, since, when attained in ahso- 
lute perfe(‘tion, it implies the entire sacrifieo of all othei 
love. And in the best representatives of (^liristian thoiighi 
and leeliiig, this tendeney is very apparent. No one ha; 
portrayed the (Catholic ideal with such sublimity am 
pathos as the author of tlie Iinitaiioii, a work which s( 
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W('ll (l(*sc*rv(Hl tlui beautiful translation of Corneille. And 
y(‘(, reading- it as T do daily, ] eannot help reniarlvin^ how 
grievously the natural nobleness of liis heart was impaired 
bv the t’alludie system, althou<;h in spile of all obstaeles 
he rises at times to the purest ardour. Certainly tliose 
of our ieelin^s wliieh are ])prely unsolfisli must bo fai* 
stronj^cT and more sjiontaneous tlian lias ever yi't been 
supposc'd, sinee (‘\(ai tlu‘ oppn'ssive diseipline of twidve 
(•(‘iituries eould not prevcail tlnar Lcrowth. 

Positivism, Irom the laet of ils eoiiformilv Thfspiiitoi 

l’(isaiM''m, ni: 

witli lh(‘ const ilut ion ol* our nature, is the only ‘(.ntiiiry. 

• is 

NVstcni ealeula((‘d to deveioi), both in piiblie tih- 

and in pm ale Ide, tliost‘ hi;):h altribnU's ol iiitru<< luiutu- 

. 1*1. /• I stn iiplln ;i 

llumanily wJiirti, lor want ol adecpiate systi'- tuciy.iiMi-. 
inatie eullni'e, ;re still in Iluar rudinumtary sta^’(\ ( 'atlio- 

Jieism, whil< •*] »j>(‘aiin<^ to tlu* Heart, eriislied InUdleet, and 
Intellect nalurally st initr^^led to llij’ow olf tlu' yoke*. Posi- 
tivism, on tli(‘ contrary, Inint^s Iteason into eom])let(‘ 
haianony willi I'eelintJ:, witliout. impairing* the* activity of 
eitlu'r. . ' 

Seiehtitii study of the ndatiuii which caeli individual 
bears to Mie ^\•llole race is a continual stimulus to social 
^vmpath\. \\ ithout a. Iheorv of soei('iv, it is imjiossihh' 
to ke(‘]) tills relation distinelly and eon^lanlly in view. It 
is (>nly notiecal in a ti w exceptional c asi s, and un( nnm?(;ted 
im])r(‘ssions are soon eflaeed J’lnm the memo.y. J>ut tin* 
Positivist tcieiiei-, Icdviny |1 h‘ . oeial pm’nt of a icnv' invari- 
ably, will make tiii- ]u»ti(»ii far mure Ibmiliar to ns than it 
has (‘ver b -en Ix’iorr-. IP* a ill slu.w us the impossibility 
of understandinir .any indiMblual or soei<*t a])art from the 
whole lile of tin* n.rv. .Nothing but the bewilderuient 
caused by theoloeical and m(*tap]i;,’.si( ;d do( trines can ac- 
<‘ouiit for tin* slialiow (*xplaiiati<jns of liuman affairs ^iven 
by our ti*aehers, attributing as Hiev do to ^lan what is 
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n'aliy duo to riunianily. l>iit witli tlio soundor iln'orv 
tluit M(‘ HOW' ])os.s(“ss, w'(‘ call .st'o the trulh as if, r('all\ 
slauds. o have ]>iit to look each ol* os at, our own liio 
innhu’ its pliysioal, iiitolloctual, or moral aspects, to n'co;^- 
niz(i what it is that Avo ow'o to the cotuhined action of our 
prodocossors and conti'inpori^ries.y^ Tlio man Avho da]*os to 
tliink ]iims(‘li‘ indopondont of otliers, cither in feelings, 
tliou^^hts, or actions, cannot cvtni put tlio blas])liemom 
(ronc(‘[)tion into Avords Avithoiit immediate s('lf-contradic • 
tion, since? tlu' AC'ry lan^ua^'o ho uses is not his oAvn. Tlu' 
}>rofound<‘si, thinker <‘annot hy liimself form tin' simph'st 
lan^-iia^e ; it rcupiin's tin' (‘o-opc'raf ion ol‘ a (‘ommunity lor 
S(‘V(‘ral iLt'cnn'rations. Without furtht'r illustrat ion, tlu' 
ti'iidency of Positive doctrine is evident. It ap])eals sys~ 
1< inaticall\ to our social instincts, by (‘onstantly impre.^- 
siiin- u|u)n us tiiat only tin* XVhole Is real; that the Jhirls 
('xist only in ab.'^t raci ion. 

Put iinh'p<'ii(l('ntly of tin' Ixaieliciid intliu'nco Avhich, in 
this final stati* of Humanity, the mind Avill c'xc'rcise' uj)on 
till' heart, tin? direct culturi' of the heart itself Avill 1 k' 
more pure and more vig'orous than under any former sys- 
li'Tii. It offers us the <mly means ol‘ disi'iigaj^in^ our 
benevolent affections from all calculations of self-interest. 
As far as tin* impel fi ction of inairs Tiature admits, these 
affections Avill gradually become suprtini', since they give 
dei'per satisfaction than all others, and ari' capable ol* fuller 
developmeii Setting the rcAvards and ])uinshments of 
theology aside, Ave shall attain at last to that AAdiich is the 
real hap])lness of maii^ pure and disinterest e<^l love. Tliis 
is truly the SoAereign Good, sought for so long by former 
s . sti'ins of philosophy in vain. That it surpasses all othei* 
good one f‘act Avill shoAV, kiioAVU to the tender-hearted from 
persi nal expe rience; that it ia cAcn better to loAC than to 
be loved. \ »verstrauied us this may seem to many, it is 
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v(‘t in luirinony witli a ^*-('TUTal truth, tliat our natur<' is in 
a liralthior sta1(^ wlu'U activt' tliau whi'ii ])assivt\^''Iu ihe 
li:ip])iiu'ss ot* bring loved, tliere is always some of 

M If-love ; it is im])Ossil>l(' not to feid ])ri(le in the luv(' ol* 
oiie whom W(' ]m'tei' to all others. Since, tluii, loving 
i^ives purer satistaetion than Ixang lovc‘d, llu' su]HU*iorily 
ol' j)('ri‘eetly disinteri‘st(Hl aileetion is at onec' dtanonst rated. 
It is th(‘ t'andanumtal (hdeet of oui- natin-o, that intrinsi- 
rally tlu'se ntleetions are far weakor Ilian tlie siOlisli ju’o- 
jK'nsiti('s eonnc‘et('d with tlu' ]»n\servation of our own 
exist une(\ Hut wlnui tluw have otu‘(' bcaai aroused, t‘ven 
{bough t]u‘ original stimulus may liav(' been ptisoual, 
they liavt' great(‘r eajKic-ity of g]*ovvt!i, owing to tin* ptaui- 
liar charm inlu'rent in tluan. lu.^idi^s, in tlu‘ exereisi'. oj‘ 
Miese ie(‘lings, all of us can <-o-(»]k rat<' with and eneourag(‘ 
on(‘ another, wlu'ixxis lh(‘ revau’se is tlu* ease witli tlu^ sellish 
instincts. dluax; is, therelbix*, notliing unr('asona]>le in 
Mi[)posing- that I’ositivism, by regulating and eomJiining 
tlu'se natiual l(‘nd('n(*i<'s, may rous<‘ oui* symjiatliet ie in- 
stincts to a condition of pennanfuit aelivity hitlierlo im- 
Iv'uown. \\ hen the lieart is no longer eiaished by tlieolo- 
gieul dogmas, or hardeiu'd by metapliysieal theo]*i(\s, we 
soon <liseover that rcxal happiness, wln tlu-r juiblie or j)ii- 
V'at<‘, consists in tlie liiglu'st ])ossiblr‘ deve]o[)nient of tlie. 
s<»<*ial instiiK'ts. S(*lf-love eom(‘s to he regarded as an 
incurable infirmity, whicdi is to be yieldt'd to ojdy so far 
as is absolutelv nee(*ssitry. Here lies t]i(‘ imivei>,al ada]>ta- 
bility of Positivism to every type of eliaraeter and to all 
eireumstanees. hn the* hinii’olest relation-; ol‘ life, as in 
llie liigliesf, regeneraTt* If^nuanity will ap^dy tin* obvious 
truth, Ft is bf rl(*r to gdve than to reeeive.^^jt. 

The Heart tlius aroused will in its tuin ^’caet laaieli- 
<*ially upon the Intell<*et ; and it s ( s])eeially frxjiii women, 
that this reaction will proeetd*. 1 i.-ave sjioken of it so 
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tully boiorc', that 1 ih'ocI not now describe it furtlier. It 
is in l^\'(‘lin‘i^ tliat I tiiul the basis on whieli tlio whole 
si !H( < iirv* of Positivism, intollcetually as W(dl as niorally 
(*wnsi(I( red, rc'sts. Tlu^ only remark I luiv(^ now to add is, 
that by followinjj;* out this priueiple, philosophical diflir 
<*ulti<*s of th(» most formidable kind an^ at onc(' siirmoimt(Hk 
From moral considerations, the inttlb'ct may be readih 
indma'd to submit to s(‘i('iitifi(; rest riel ions, the ])roprioty 
of winch would remain for a long lime matter of debate, 
wt»re philoso])hical dis(*ussi(ms the fudy means of indicat- 
ing it. Att(unpf, for instance, to convinc(' a ])ure mathe- 
matician, how(‘ver con scitmt ions and talenti'd, that »Soci- 
ology is botli logically and scicaititically suptuior to all 
other studi(‘s. lb* would not readily admit this; and 
severe exertion of the iudiudive and devluctive laculties 
can alone louvince liim of it. Hut by tlu' aid of Feeling, 
an artisan or a woman can, witliout islucation, readily 
grasp this great eiicyclopiedic principle, and ap])]y it jnxic- 
tically to the common affairs of lite. Hut for tliis, the 
larger concept ions of philosophy would hav(' l)ut a limited 
range, and very fcAV would he eapahle of tln^ eourso of 
.study Avhieli is y(‘t so important on social grounds for all. 
(Comprehensiveness of mind is no doid)t favourahlo to sym- 
palliy, but is itself nioiH' actively stimulated by it. When 
the Positivist method of odueat ion is aee('])ted, moral excel- 
lences will be very generally regarded as a gnaraiileo of 
real inlelle -tual capacity. The revolutionist h adcTs of the 
(V)n vent ion sliowed tlieir wsonse of this connect ion by allow- 
ing, as they did sometimes, n*publicau ardour to outweigh 
seiiaititie attainment. Of course, so long as men remain 
V itlu>ut a systematic theory of morals, sucli })olicy would 
he likely to fail of its object, and indeed would become 
pisitively mischievous. But the reproach is usually that 
It was a i regrade poHey, a reproach far more applicable 
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to tlu* present systeni, in which the slamliird of litues.s for 
any olKee i>^. i^'guhded e:M uii« 31 oalual 04 >iwhleK- 

at ions, the heart Leui^ allogotlier clisre^ardt'd. Jlistori- 
rally we can explain this practice by the fact tliat the 
rcligi(»n.s faith in whicli oar moral nature has liitlicrto been 
trained has been of a most oppressiM* cliaractcr. Ever 
sincc^tlu^ ^liddle A^cs, the intellect and the heart have 
heen unavoidably at issue. Positivism is tlie only systi'in 
which can ])ut an end to their antagonism, b<'cause, as 
I have bcfi)re explained, while subordiiiatinjy lieasoii to 
Fcclini>\ it d()(\s so Iji sucb a way as not to impair tJn; 
clovelopmcmt of (uthiu*. With its presiait untenabh‘ claims, 
to suj>ivma(‘y, intellect is in r('alitv tlu^ ]>i‘iu(‘ipal soincci of 
social disc(»rd. Until it abdicat(\s in I'avour of the Hc'art, 
i; can never be of real service in reconstruct ion. But its 
abdication will b<^ useless, unless it is entirely voluntary. 
Now this is precisely tlie result whieli Positivism attains, 
hecaus(' it takes up tlie very ground on which the claims 
of intellect, arc defended, namc'ly, scicntilicj di nionst ration, 
a ground which the defenders oi’ intcllcM t cannot n‘[)udiate 
witln/iit suspicion at once attaching to their niotiv(‘s. But 
t]ieoh)gieal or metaphysical remedies can only (‘xasjxjrate 
the disease. By oppressing the inti'lh'ct tiny provoke it 
to fresh Liusurrection against the lu'art.^ * 

For all tlu'se reasons, women, who are b(‘tl(‘r inciiKtua. 
judges of moral qustions than ourselv(‘s, w’iJ! 
admit that Positivism, incontestahly sujjeriur tiviMD. 
as it is to othi'i’ systems intelhxrtually, .surpasses them xii 
more in dealing with tiio atfeetiuriH. Their only objection 
arises iVom coiduunding JV)^itive I’hilosoi liy itself with 
its pndiniinary course of scienUtic study. 

Women's minds no doubt are less capable, than ours of 
generalizing very widely, or of cairying on long processe.s 
of deduet ion. They are, that is, less <:upable than men of 
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abstract int(;ilectual (‘XortioTi. On llio hand, llioy arc 

^(‘iu‘rally inon.* alivo to that eombinaHon of rcnility witli 
utility wlii<‘h is oiK'of tlio charaotoristics of I’ositivo specu- 
lation. In this respect tliey liave inueh in common intid- 
leetually witli tln^ working classes; and fortunately tliey 
hav(‘ also the sanu^ advantagv of being untrammelled by tlic 
])r(\sent absurd systtun of education. Nor is their poj^tion 
far r('inov(Ml 1‘roni what it should be normally ; being Ic's*- 
<‘ngag(‘d than men in the business of life, their contempla- 
tive iaculties are called into activity more (^asily. '^riu*ir 
minds ar(' neitlu'r preo(‘cupied nor indiffenuit ; tlu' most 
fa vourabh' condition for the r('(‘('ption of jihilosophical truth. 
They have far more' atlinity intelh'ctually witli philoso- 
plu'rs wh(» truly d('S(u*ve tlu' name, than wi' tind in the 
sci('ntifi(r men of tin* presiuif day. ( \unpreh(‘nsiveni'ss oi‘ 
thought they consider as inip(U*tant as positivity, whereas 
our sa\ants care for nothing but the latte^ (piality, and 
ov(‘n that tlnw understand inpH'rfectly. ^Moliere’s r('- 
markabh^ (‘Xpr<‘s.sion, dc.s* rlartrs dc touty whiclfj I applif^l 
in llu' last chaplt'r to popular education, Avas used by him 
in ndenuii’c to women. Accordingly we tind that womcui 
took a vivid interc'st^ in the viu-y first attiunpi made to 
systemati/e Ihisitive speculation; the (Cartesian philoso- 
phy. No more striking proof could Ix' giv(ui of thei)’ 
philosojihical atlinities; and the more so that in the Cart(‘- 
sian systcuu moral and social speculations w vvv necessarily 
excludeu. Surely, tluui, we may exjiect them to recauve 
Positivism far more favourably, a system of which tlu' 
piiucipal subject of s])eiailatioii is the mortd jAroblem in 
which both sexes are alike interested. 

^\ omen, therefore, may, like the people, be count (xl 
among the future supporters of the new' jihilosophy. 
Without their combined aid it could never hope to vsui- 
mount, the strong ri^pugnance to it wdiich is felt by our 
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foltivatod classes, especially in France, where the (piestion 
et‘ its success has first to be decided. 

Hut when women have suflhdent acquaint- Catholicism 

... . . * . l»unlir(i lovo, 

aiuT^ With I’ositivism, to si‘e its superioritv to but tua not 
( ’atliolieism in qiuvstions ot iet'linir, they Avill Rtl•on^^the^ it. 
support it from moral symjKitliy even mon* tliaii from 
intelle(!tual adhesion. Tt will Ix' tlu' luait. evt'ii niort' 
rliaii tlie mind whieli will in(4ine tlnun to tin* only systc'in 
u!‘ philoso])]iy whit'll has tally reeo<^nis(‘d the jirejitmthu’- 
anet' of Ft't ‘lin^./44iey (‘annot tail to 1>(‘ drawn towards a 
system which rt'ji^ards wonu'ii as the ( inhodiineiit oi‘ this 
priiiei]>le; the unity of liiiman nature, f)f wliieh this pi-in- 
cijile is the basis, beiii^ thus entrusted to tlu'ir sjx'cial 
‘‘liarift'. Tilt' only ixason ol‘ iht'ir rt'^rt't tor tlie ])ast, is 
that tlie jirt sent fails to satisfy tht'ir nohli'st social in- 
■>’inets. Ntit that f ^alholieisin t'Vt'r ri'ally satislied tluin; 
indeed in its ^(‘iieral (tharaett'r it is (‘veii less adapted to 
womt'ii than to men, since the dominant (jiiality of 
^v<>man^s iiatun* is in dir<*ct eontradi<*tion witli it. ( 'liris- 
lianity, notwithstandiiii^ its claims to moral jK'rfeetifin, 
has always eonfonnd<‘d tlie cpiality of ti'iidi'riu'ss uith that 
of purity. Aiid it is true' that lov<' cannot Ix' deep) unless 
it is also 2 >nre. Jlut (Jatliolieism, althou»:i;*li it jinn’fiisl 
love from th(' animal propcuisit ie s wliich had Ix cai stiniu- 
!at( (l by Ihdytheism, did nothing e»t]ieiwis(' to -^t rc ii/rt he n 
h. It lias <riven us indeed too Jiian\ instance's ol' [unity, 
[Mjshexl to the extent e4‘ tanatieiMu, without tenderness. 
And this re'sult is e'S[uM*iallv eeemnmn .mw, hecause.; the* 
austerity of the (liristiaii s]>iri1 i -> not ee>rr(‘etrd, as it 
used to Ix', by the' ins[)iri7i^»- inlha nc< s e>f Oi’-. ahy. ]h>ly- 
thoisni, de'fieient as it wa-* in r>niity, was le ally far more' 
e'ondufive tlian ( 'liristlanity, to leuieh ne lx.>ve of Ooel, 
the supreme affe'ction rouml M-hieh f ‘at :ioli»‘ism eneh'a- 
voimxT to ('onceiitrate all ejther fee lings, was essentially 

IG 
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a Kolf-rogardiii^ principle, and as such conflicted with 
woman’s noblest instincts. Not only did it encourage 
monastic isolation, but if developed to the full extent, it 
became inconsistent with love for our ftdlow men. It was 
impiety for tin? knight to love his Jjady better than his 
(iod ; and llius tlui best feelings of his nature were re- 
pressed by Jiis religious faith. WoTiien, therefore, are 
not really interested in perpcituating the old system ; and 
th(i very instincts by which their nature is characterised, 
will soon incliiK' theun to abandon it. They have only 
IxH^n waiting until social life sliould assunu^ a less material 
character; so that morality, for th(' pr('s('rva1ion of whicli 
they justly considiu' tliemselvc's res])onsible, may not be 
compromised. And on tin's head Posit ivism satislies tlu'ir 
heart no less than their umlerstanding with all tlu' 
guarantees that they can r('<piire. Ihisc'd as it is u})on 
a(‘.<*nrato knowledge of our natur(\ it (an combine the^ 
simple afleetionate spirit of Polytheism with tlu^ excjiiisile 
purity of t^atliolicisni, without tear of taint from the sub- 
v(n*sive sophisms engenderiMl by the spiritual anareliy of 
our tiiiu's. Not however that purity is to be placed on 
the sanu' levtd with tenderness. Teiuh'nu'ss is the mon' 
(‘ssential of the two (piuliti(‘s, Ix'cause more elosely eon- 
neeti'd with tlie grand object of all human eflort, the 
(devation of Social Finding ov('r S(df-lov(’. In a woman 
without tenderness then* is something evcni more mon- 
strous, than in a man without eourage. WhatevcT her 
talents and even her energy may be, they will in most 
easofi prove mischievous both to lierself and to others, 
unless indeed they sliould be niillitied by the rc'struint 
of tlu'ologieal discipline. If she has force of character 
it will be wasted in a struggle against all legitimate 
authority ; while lu'r mental power will bo employed 
only in destructive sophisms. Too many cases of this 
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kiiul prosoTit tlp'insolvcs in flip social anarcliy of the ]m‘- 
senf time. 

Such is flic Positivist tlieory on the siilycct of Women. 
It marks out tor tluni a nohle tield of social us('fulii(*ss. 
It extends the scoj)e of tluar intluenc(' to puhlie as well as 
private; life, and y(‘t in a wi\y thorou^lily in harmony with 
fluir nature. AVithout h‘avin<^ tlu? iitmily, they will par- 
ticipate; in the cemtrolling* puweu* exercised by philosophers 
and wejrkmcn^ seeking eve-n in their e)Wii ele)mcslic sphere' 
rat lieu- to modily than to govern. In a word, Jis 1 shall 
show more' fully in the' last e-hapte'r of tliis ini roducteu-y 
work. Woman is tlie sponfane'ons priesf(‘ss ed‘ Humanity. 
She personihes in the pure'st fe)rm the' i)rinciple of Love 
upon whieh the unity of our nature desponds; anel the 
e uliure of that priueiple in edlu'rs is her spc'cial funetieun 

All e lasses, tlu'n fore', must he' brought iindc'r WonunVin* 
wome'ii s intlueTK'e; lor all reeniire' to ])e‘ rennuide'd working 
• onstantly of tlu' grc'at truth tliat lie.'ase>n and tiuir Uficiu-rs. 
.\ctivitv are suixu'd inale; to Fee'ling*. Of tiu'ir inllue*ne*e' 
upon j)liilo.sopli('is I have s[)ok('n. Jf they are' men 
wortliy of tlu'ir mission, the*y will be conscious of IIk' 
t(’nele*ncy whicli their lile lias to liarden Ihcm .and h'ad 
tlu'iii into use'lcss speculation ; and the'v will led the' nex'd 
of renewing the ardemr of tlie'ir social s\in])athy at its 
native semrea*. Fe'elh^g, jNvlien it is piue and dee^p,, <'e>r- 
re'cts its. own errors, he *e a use tlie-y elaslj willi tljf' good to 
whiedi it is cve'r te’iieliiig. Jhit erroneous use' of the* in- 
t e'lh'ctual or praetie*al facultie's, l annot Ix' even n'ceignised, 
much less corrc'cted, without the aid of Aheetion, which is 
the; only part of yur natures tljai sulfcrs dire’ ily from such 
errors. Thcrc'feire whenever eh'iii'r the jihilose^pher or the* 
people deviate* from duty, it will be; the^jiarl ol‘ wouriQn to 
remonstrate with tlu'm gontly, and !ccall them to the true 
social principles which are cnirusteeJ to tiieir special i;hargc. 
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Witli ihv working cluiiiW'S the special danger to Ix' oon- 
tend(d agairiHt is thi*ir tendency to tlieii' slxongjbli, 

and to r<‘sort to for<*e for the attaiinneni of their objecis, 
r instead of p(‘rsna.sign. Bat this dangcT is after all less 
i than that of tlu' misuse of intellectual power to which ])hi- 
losophcrs an' so liable. 44iinkers who try to make reason- 
ing do tlu' work of feeling can very seldom be convinced of 
tli(‘ir' error. Ikjpuhu; exciter^^^^ on the (‘ontrary, has oftcai 
yiehh'd to feminine intliK'iice, (‘X('rted thougli it has bei'ii 
hitherto without any syst(anatic guidance'. The dilfcrence' 
is no douht partly owing to tlio fact that there are now 
fi'W or none' who d(‘servt^ the name of philosophers. For 
w(' (‘aniH't give tluit name^ to tlu' su])erfieial sophists and 
rlu'torieians c»(* our time, whether psyehologists or ide'olo- 
gists, men wludly iucap^de of deep t hought on any suhje'et. 
Ind('p('n(l('utly of this, however, the ditiereaus' is explained 
by t)u' character of the tw^o classes. Woiik'H will always 
tind it harder to deal with intellendind pride' than wutli 
popular vioh'iie'e'. Appeals to se»e*ial fe'eding are their e)nl\ 
we‘ai)ons ; aiiel the se>e*ial fevliugs of the workman are’ 
; st?’e)iig(T Ilian those e>f the philosopher. Sophistry is far 
more farmidable to them than ])assion. In fact, we're it 
not that tiu' working elasse's are' even now so amenable to 
temule infhu'iiee, scx’ie'ty would be in extrenno dange'i* from 
the' elisoreler caused by iutellex'tual anarchy. There' .are' 
many sophisms wliieh maintain tlu'inse'lves in spite ot 
seieiitiiie refutation, anel which would be dc'sf ructive' ot 
all eirde'r, we're' it not feir enir moral instincts. Of this tlu' 
(\>mmunists edfer a sf riking exanijde', in aveiieling, wdth tliat 
admirable ineonsisteney te) w hich I have <jlready callexl at- 
te'iit iem. t he exteaision of theur principle to the Family. Sui ' 
rounded by the wdldesl tlu'ories, sue'h as, if they were put in 
[hacti e. Aoulel utterly de'strew or paralyse soe'iety, we sec 
large numbers of w’brking men show ing in the ir daily life a 
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of {ifTcction and rosppct for woiuon, wliicli is im- 
r(jiiullecl by iniy otluT class. It is \v(‘ll to ivUccl on facts 
like t]u‘sc, nut only lu'causo tlicy lead us to judii'c flu‘ Com* 
uturiisl school Avitli inon' justices but Ix'cause', occurring 
as tht'V do in the midst of social anan li}', tlu'y show wliat 
powerful agencies tor ^ood will be at our disposal in iu(»rc 
settled times. Certainly they cannot be atti'ibut<Ml to 
theological teaching, which has ratluu* had tlu^ eilc(‘t ol 
stn'iigthening the ('rrors which it attae'ks hy the absur- 
dity of its r(‘futations. They ar<' simply tlu^ n\sult cd' tin* 
iiiiliK'ncc^ which wonuai have* spontaiu'ously (*x(‘i’(‘is('d on 
till* nobler fe(*Hngs of the* people. In Ihoti'stant countries, 
\s'lu r<^ tlu'ir infliK'nce is le ss, the* misi-hii'veais (‘hects of* 
( 'oinmuuist ic iheorie's have bt‘(‘ii far greater. \V<* owe it 
to woim*!! that fh(* .Family has Ikt'U so little* injure el by the* 
i’e‘tre)graele^ spirit eif tliose re‘pul)li(‘an re't'eu nu'rs, wliose* ieh'al 
of iiHKle'rn se)ci<'ty is to abseirb the* Family into the State*, as 
was done by a fc‘W small tribe's in ancie'iit (ire'(*e*e*. 

The reaeline'ss shown by weane-n in ajiplying prae tie‘al 
rcmeelie\s to (‘ironeous the*e)ries of morality is shown in 
“tlicr cast's where the* uttrae*tivene*ss ed* tin- eri-or would 
st'cm irre'sistible* to the (!oaise*r nature? of men. 1'he* e*vils 
<einse*qu(?nt on diveire-e*, which has be-t ii authorized in tier- 
many for thrt'.e t!enturie*s, have* be*e*n Tiiiieh le*sse‘ne‘d by 
women^s instjimtive* re'pugnanee* to it. Ilio same may be^ 
sale! of recent attacks upon marriage*, wliie h are! still more* 
^e'l’ious, be'cause the* aiuu'chy of iiioelern life; re‘\ iv(‘s all the* 
e*xtravaganc(*s of the mctaph;»-ical spirit in ancient times. 
In no one case has a se lieiiie <«i soe let y hostile; to marriage 
met with any 7 *e?al favour from v/ome;!), plausible as many 
of them st'emoel. Fiialde in fin ir iirnoranee* of sex ial 
sedencic to see the* fallacy of .>uch sc hem tic mselveH, our 
revolutionary writers eaniiot * that women will 
not be convinced by them. Bue hap-pily women, like the 
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pooplc^, jufl^o ill lh('S(^ matters by the heart rather thajj 
by the h(‘ad. Tii tlie ahseiiee of any f:^ui(llng principle 
to (lire(;|. the mwlei’staiKlin^* and prevent tlie deviatioii.s 
<o whieh it is always exposed, the heart is a far safer 
guide. 

There is no need at present of pursuing these remarks 
fartlier. It is abundantly eh'ar lliat women are in <'V(‘r\ 
resp(‘et adapter! for rrciiiyln^- tin* ino 7 \aI deviations to whirli 
every ('hanrait in the social organism is liable. And if wr* 
already feel tln^ value of tlnar intliu ius', springing as it 
does from tin' unaided inspirations of tln^ heart, we may 
be sure it will br^come far more rsnisolidatr'd and will lx* 
far more widely ftdt, when it rc'sts on the basis of a sound 
philosophical systmii, (*apabl(' of rrduting sophisms and 
(‘xposing iallacies from which their unassisted instinrd is 
insuflicir'iit to presi*rve us./^ 

Tiuir Horiili Tliiis tlu' iiai’t to 1)0 iihivcd bv womcii in 

inlliKuco in i r i-i* • j i j l -n 

pnolic. lue IS not merelv passive'. i>ot. only wil^ 
tln'v giv'(‘ their sanction individually ami collectively tt> 
the vr'rdicts of [luhlir* o[>Iuiou as Ibrim'rl by philosophr'i's 
and by the* people; but tln'v will themselves interfeiv 
ard ivr'ly in moral (pu'stious. It will be tlieir part to main- 
tain tlu’ primary juimnplc of Positivism, whieh origiiuitrsl 
with themselves, and of wbieli they will always be th<' 
most, natural representatives. 

Put. bow, it may be asked, can this be reconciled with 
my previous remark that woiin'ii’s life slioidd still be essen- 
t iidly domest it* Y 

For the ancients, and for the greater part of the human 
rat'e at the present time, it Avould be irrecoiu'ileable. Put 
in w estern Europe the solution lias long ago been found, 
bhom the time when women actpiirod, as they did in tin' 
Middh' Ages, a fair measure of domestic freedom, oppor- 
tunities lor social intercourse arose, wliicli combined most 
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]iuj>pily tlic advantnp^os of private and of piildie life, and 
In tlu*s(* women presided. The practice afterwards ex* 
feiuh'd, (vspemally in h' ranee, and tliese nieetin< 2 ;‘s he(‘ain(* 
the lal)ora((>ri(\s of pnhlic opinion. It sec’ins now as if tluw 
had died out, or liad lost their chara<-ter. The intellectual 
and moral aminhy of our times is most nnfavourabh^ to 
free interchan^-e of thoughts and teelings. Ihit a caistoin 
so social, and which did such good servi(‘e in the philo- 
sophical movenu'nt ])receding th(‘ llevolution, is assuredly 
not destiiu'd to perish. In the more' pcn-tect social state to 
\vlii(‘li Wv^ an' tending, it will lx* dev(4o])(al more tidly than 
ev('j*, wlnai nu'ii’s minds and lu'arts hav(‘ sieecpted tln^ 
rally ing-point. ullenMl hy the m‘W ])hiloso])hy. 

4'his is, ihcn, tiu' mode in whi(‘h woim n can witli pro- 
f)riety [)artieipate in ])ul)li(* life. Here all ciassc's will 
n'cogniz(' tln ir authority as ])aramount. (Jmh'r tin' new 
systi'in tlu'se me(‘tings will (Uit ir(*ly lost* tlu'ir old aristo- 
ci*ati(* charaet(‘r, which is now sim})ly obstructive'. 4'he 
r^i^itiyist w'ill com[)h*t<' tlie s(*ries of social nn'etings, 

m which the thna* (’lements of the spiritual powm* will be 
:i!)le lo act iu coin.crl. Ijrst, there is tin- religious assmi- 
hlag^ in the 4\'m])le of llnmanily. tlu' ])hilos(j])In‘r 

will natin-ally ]>resi(le, the oilier tw'o classc's taking’ only a 
.-'econdary jiarl. Club again it is the j)eupJe who 

will take tin? active part ; women and piiiJoso[)]H;rs would 
support them by theii’ pi*esence, but without joiiiing in the 
d('bato. Lastly, 'women in their salons will juomote active 
iuid friendly intercourse heiwa'cui all tlire**. class<‘s ; aiul 
hero all wdio may Ik (|ualitied lo lalic a leading part w ill 
Snd their influence cordially acce])ted. (i.nlly and witli- 
out effort a moral cimtrrd will thu'^ be* estahlislied, hy wiiieh 
acts of violence or hdly may be c Jieekod jo tln^ir source. 
Kind advice, given imlirectly but e arnestly, w ill often save 
tbo philosopher from being blinded by ambit irm,. or from 
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iiitollcctiial pride, into useless digres- 
sions. Working men at these meetings will learn to 
re|)r(*ss the spirit ot* violeiiee or envy that frecpiently arises 
ill tli(‘in, iH'eogniziiig the sacredness of the care thus mani- 
hsU'd lor tiu'ir iiitert'sts. And the great and the wealtliy 
will he taught from the manner in wliich praise and hlame 
is given hy those whose opinion is most valued, that the 
only just itiahle use of po\ver or tahuit is to devote it to the 
service of the weak^y^ 

, Jut thr Kami- liowovor important tlie public duties 

iipaUphire of womou will ultimately be called ujion to 

iiction. perforin, the Family is after all their higliest 

ami most distinctive sphere uF -work. It was in allusion 
to their domestic; intlueime that 1 spoke of them as the 
originators of spiritual power. 3iow the* Family, although 
it is the basis of all human s()cic‘ty, has never been satis- 
factorily defended by any rc^ceiv(‘d system of society. All 
tlie coriaidyc . pawer of metapliysical analysis lias be e n 
cjnployc'd upon it ; and of many of the sophisms j)ut for- 
ward no rational refutation has bec;n given. On the other 
hand, the protection of the theologians is no Ic'ss injurious. 
For they still pc'rsist in connecting the institutions u£ the 
Family with thc*ir obsolete dogmas, which, however usc'ful 
they may have been formc'rly, are now simply dangerous. 
From the? close of the Middle Age's the priesthood has 
be'cn powerless, as the licreiitious songs of the troubadours 
prove, lo prote(;t the sanctity of marriage against the 
shallow but mise-hievous attacks which twem then were 
made against it. And afterwards, wlien these false prin- 
ciples became more ge?nerally prevalent, and even royal 
courts disgracexl themsedves by giving public approval to 
them, the weakness of the priests became still more mani- 
fest. Thus nothing can be more monstrous than these 
ignorant assertions that thixilogical doctrines have been 
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\]w saleguard of tli(' Family. Tlioy luivo (lono nothing 
to ])r(\s( rve it from tlio most siibvorsivo a1ta(‘ks, uiKba* 
wliicli it must have siicc-umbcHl, but for tlu^ bi'ttor iiistinrts 
of socioty, (‘spocially of the female ])ortiou of it. AVitb 
tlio exei‘[)ti()n of a foolish tictioii about tlie origin of 
Woman, theology has put forward no systc'inatie d(‘teiu(‘ 
of marriage ; and as soon as tlieologieal authority itself 
tell into discredit, the le(‘bl(i sanction which it gave to 
(loiiu‘stic morality be(‘ame utterly pow('rh‘ss against sophis- 
tical atta(‘l\s. Hut now that thc‘ h'amily can bc‘ shown on 
Positive' j)nnciph‘s to rc'sl on scic'iitlllc laws (»f human 
nature or of society, the* danger of in(!ta])hysical ceuitro- 
v<.*rsy and thcologi<‘al Ic'cblcness is ])ast. 'flu'se* principles 
will b(' discusse'd systcnuitieally in the' se^cond volume of 
I he larger Tre atise to which this work is the Introduction. 
Hut th.e h'W remarks to whi<*li 1 must at present limit 
tnyself, Mill, I liop(', at least satisfy tin? ri‘ad(T as to the 
capal)ility of I'esitivism to r(’-establish morality upon a 
tirm basis. 

Acr-ording to the lower views of the subject, womanv 

“ •' iniKhUHt !t« :» I 

^uch as thr>se coarsc'ly exi)n'ssed ])y the gn'ut conjuK^ii r 
hero of reaclion, ^hipoleon, i)roereation and tum fwr uni j 
matmiity ar(i the only social functions uf 
Woman. Indeed many llu'orists object evt'Ti to her rear- 
ingTier children, and tliink it preh luibh' to leave them to 
the abstract bciievoh iice of the; State*, l^t in the^ Pe>si- 
tivist tlieory of marriage, the* prineij)al fiim tioji ol‘ Woman 
is one quite* unconnected witli proe-rcation. is a fuiic- 
tion dependent on the? highe-sl aiti ihufes of eujr nature. 

V^'ajst as is the moral iiupv-rtaiiee of yeU 

the jxesition of wife? has always liec'n eronsidered even 
more characteristic of woman's nature ; as shown by the 
la(?t that the words woman tmd wiib are in many lan- f. 
guages synonymous. Marriage is not always followed by/ 
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ohildroii ; and bosidos tliis, a bad wife is very seldom 
iTub^ed a ^ood mother. The li;'st aspe^et then, under 
vvliieh I’nsitivism eonsidiTs Woman, is simply as the coni- 
panion of Man, irrespeelivo of her maternal duties. 

Vievv(‘d thus, Marriage is tlie most elementary and yet 
tlu^ most pcuhet mode of social lif(\ It is the only asso- 
ciation in Avhieli entire idemtity of interests is possible. 
In this union, to the moral <*omplet('ness of whi(;h th<‘ 
language of all civilisc'd nations bears testimony, tlu' 
noblest aim of buman life is realised, as far as it ever 
can be. Vur the objc'ct of human existcaicc', as shown in 
the second chapter, is progress ot‘ every kind ; progress 
in morality, that is to say in the subjection of Self-interest 
to Social Fei'ling, holding the lirst rank. this umpies- 

tionubh^ principh* leads us by a very sure and direct path 
to the true theory of marriage. 

^nMfferent. as tlu' two sexes are by nature, and increas(‘d 
as that (lilh'nuHa' is by tlu' div<'rsity which happily I'xists 
in tludr social j)osition, <‘ach is <‘onsequently lU'ct ssaiy to 
the moral deveh>pment ot the other. Fn |)mcticul energy 
and in the nieutiil capacity which usuidly accompani('s it, 
Man is ('vidently superior to Woman. AVoman’s strength, 
on the other hand, lies in luycding. She excids Alan in 
love, as Man excels her in force. Tt is imj^o.ssible to con- 
(*eive ol* a closer union than that which binds these two 
beings to llu' mutual sc'rvice and ptafection of each other, 
saving them from all dangtu- of rivalry. The voluntary 
eharaetiT too ot* this union gives it a still further charm, 
wlu'U the choice has been on both sides a happy one. lii 
the Positive theory, then, of marriage, its jirincipal object 
is (‘onsidered to be that of completing and confirming 
thi' education of the heart by calling out the purest and 
strongest of human sympathies./ 

Tt is true that sexual instinct, which, in man's case at all 
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pvoiita, waft the origin of eoiijugal attachiiieiit, is a fooling 
purely selfish. It is |^so Iriio that its absen(‘-e would in 
the ninjority of eases, diniifiish tlu' energy of affcc^lion. 
Hut N\'onian, with her more loving heart, has usually far 
less ne('d of this eoarso stimulus than man. I'lu' influem^e 
of lier purity roacds on man, and enno])l('s his all‘e(dion. 
And afli'clion is in itself so sweet, that wlnai on(*e it has 
hei‘11 aroused by whatever ag*(U)ey, its own (‘harm is sutK- 
oient to maintain it in activity. Wlnai tin’s is tlie ease, 
conjugal union Ix'comes a ])erieet. ideal of fricaidsliip ; yet 
still mori' beautiful than friendship, b(M‘aus(‘ each possi'ss('s 
and is j)()ss(‘ss('(l hy the otluu’. lM)r p('rfcet fri(*iulship, 
didereiu*(! of sex is essential, as (‘xeluding tin* possibility 
of rivalry. No other voluntary li(' eaii admit of such full 
and uniavst raiiK'd confidence. It is tin* source' of the most, 
uujilloyc'd happim'ss that man can <*njoy ; for there (;an 
be IP) gri'ator happiness than to live' for aiiotlu'r./^^ 

I bit indepi'iidently of IIh^ intrinsic, value of tbis^saen'i 
union, we have to consider its importance' from tlie soea’al 
point of view. Tt is tin' first stage in our progrc'ss to- 
wai'ds that wbieb is the' final obje'cl of moral i'du(*at ion, 
namely, universal L(>vc. Many writers ot‘ the' so-ealle.el 
socialist school, look upon conjugal love* and universal 
ben{‘voh'nc(',^tbe two e'xtreme term> in the* .^cale of affee- 
lions, as opposed to «*aeh other. In the se'cond ehapte'r, I 
pointe'd out the^ falsene^-- and clangor ot' tliis vie‘W. TIh' 
man who is im'apabh' of de<‘l> affeetion for one* whom lie 
has chosen as his partner in the' mo^t intimates re lations of 
life', e*an hardly ('xpe'ot to he he lieve'd v hm he' jirofessc's 
devotion to a mass .if human beings of whom lie* knows 
nothing. The heart eanimt thre; \ of!* itsdoriginal sc'lflsh- 
noss, witliout the* aid of some' <;on;rl('to find enduring 
afr(?ction. And conjugal love, com-'-ntrated as it i.s upon 
one object oxelusive*ly, is u.urr enduring and cemijileto 
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than any oilier. From personal exiierienec* C)f strong love 
W(‘ rise l>y (h‘gi’(‘es to sin(‘ere af^tioii for all mankind ; 
although, as (lie seop(j of feeling widens, its eru'rgy must 
<h‘er(vis(\ TJu' eoiineetion of these two stales (jf fetding is 
iiistinetiwly ns-ognised by all ; and it is eh'arly indieati'd 
by tli(‘ Fositivo the<jrv of human nature, whieh has now 
placed it Inwond the reach of metaydiysiiral attacks. Whi'n 
the moral t'mpirc of Woman has becui nior('- firmly estab- 
lishc'd by the diffusion of Fositivist y)rinci])les, men will 
s(‘e that the common }>ractic(‘ of looking to the private life 
of a statesman as the best guarantee of his public conduct 
had de('p wisdom in it. One of the stroiigi'st symptoms 
of the giMieral laxity of morals to which mental anarchy 
has brought us, is that disgraceful law passed in France 
thirty ye ars ago, and not yed rejK aled ; the avowed object 
of which was to surround m('n\s lives with a ‘^walF’of 
privacy ; a law introduced by psychologist politicians w'ho 
no doubt needl'd such a wailL* 

Oondition.of 'I'lic i)uri)(..sc oi' iiuirriiigo oju-e clearly under- 
SoluSo stood, it becomes easy to define its conditions. 

^!the intervention <d’ society is necessary; but 
its only object is to confirm and to develop the order of 
things which exists naturally. 

At is ('ssential in the first yilace to the high purposes for 
whicdi marriage has been instituted, that tli^ union shall 
be both exclusive and indissoluble. So es.sential indeed 
are both conditions, that w’e frecpiently find tln'in even 
when the eoiineetion is illegal. That any one should liave 
ventured to propound the doctrine that human happiness 
is to be secured by levity and inconstancy in love, a 
fact which noth^ig but the utter deficiency of social and 
moral principles can explain. Ijovc cannot be deep unless 
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it n‘nKUHs,(*onHtant to a fixed object. TIk' very po 2 i:»ibility 
of cluu)g(‘ is a tciuptalwm.lo-it. So differently constiluti'il 
as man and woman are, is our short life too mueli for pm- 
fiM't Icnowled^e and lovt' of ono aiiotlier Yet the V('rsu- 
lility to wliieli most liumau alft'clion is liable makes tlu^ 
int('rv('ntion of society lu'cessary. Without some che<*k 
upon indtTdsiou and capri(;e, lift' mit^ht de^^enerate into a 
miscTahle series of (vxpiu’iments, (xich ending in failure 
and (h'^^radation. Sexiuil lo\(' may iH'come a ])ow('rfnl 
eiiL^iiU! for good : but only on flu* eondltioii of ])la(ung it 
un(1('r rigorous and permammt dis(;iplin('. Those' wlui 
doubt iPlie n(‘C('s.sity for this, liave only to east a glance' 
h' yond We'stern Murope at thr^ count r ie's wlu're* no sucdi 
discipline lias becai (\slablished. It has Ix'eai said that the' 
aelo])tion or ri'jeetion of polygamy is a, simple' epu'stion 
of idimate'. Ibil feu' this hypotlu'sis theae^ is no greiuiiel 
whatever. Tt is as cemtrury to eeunmem eibservation as ft) 
philose^pliie*. the'eiry. Marriage*, like ('veay otlua* human 
institntie)!!, lias always ben'ii iin]>re)ving. Ih'giniiing in 
all eountries with unrestrie-ted peilygamy, it te^nds in all 
ro tin purest monogamy. Tracing hack the* history of 
Neirthcrn Europe, we* tlnd polygamy theaa^ as well as in 
the Se)uth ; and Southea-n nations, like* ]Se)rthea*n, aelopt 
]>olygamy as tlieir soea’al life advaiu’cs. \\h* see* tlie* te'ii- 
deaicy to it in theise^ parts of tlu' i'last wlilcli come* into 
contne't Avitli Weste rn civilization, 

Monogamv, then, is one^ of the* most pre'ci«)i}s gifts whicli 
the ^fiddh' Age's have bc(]ncatlH‘el je» c-fe rn hai reijx*. 
Ihe striking sujxaaonty of .'Ociai hf'e in the* We*st is pro- 
hably flue' to it me>re* than to nny other e*. ase'. lhe)t(‘.stant 
countries lia\a' .'•eriou.''!} impain'd its value* by thf'ir laws 
of divorce. Hut this ahe'rr.ition will Jiardly be^ peinianent. 
It is alien to tlu' purer feelings e>f vvome*ii and of tlie* 
people, and tlu' mi^diief done by it is limitcjd to tlu; privi- 
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classe s. Fnnicc' is now tlirc'atcnod witli a revival of 
tluj Tiutajdiysical (ledusioiis of tlic Revolution, and it is 
fear(‘d l)y sejiru' that tlu' disastrous example of Germany in 
this resp(‘ct will be imitated. I>ut all such tendencies, bein^ 
utt('rly inconsistcTit with the habits of modern life, will 
soon be checbi'd by tlu^ sounder pliilosopliical ])rin(*ip!(^s 
whi(ih have; now arisen. Tlu' mode of rc'sistaiuHi to these' 


errors which JV)sitivism adopts will reaider the struo-^h' 
most use'ful in liast(*nin^ the adoption of the tru(^ the'ory 
of inarriii^(\ 44ie spirit of Positivism beaii^ always ri'la- 
live, conce'ssions may be^ made to nu'C't exceptional case's, 
without weake'iiin^ or contrailictin^* the' princa'ple ; whereas 
the absolute charaett'r of theological doctrine was incom- 
patible with concession. The' rule's of morality should be 
^e'neral and compre'he'iisive ; but in their prae^tical appli- 
cation exce'ptions have' otb'u te) be' maele. Py no philosev 
phy but the' Positive can the-se' two c'ouelitioiis be reH-oncih'd.^^ 
ivrpctii.ii spirit of aiiare'hy, liowe'ver, Positivism 

^'wiowiiooti, yicbls nothing*. The* unity essential to mar- 
riage', it re'iielers mem' e*om})le‘te' tlian ever. ^It deve'lops 
tlie principle' of inejne^gamy, by inculcating, ned as a lej^al 
institutiem, but as a moral duty, the perpetuity oi' wiele>w- 
heH)el. Aflee-tiem so ilnnly ceme'e'utruteel has always beem 
re'^areh'el with lespe'ct, even on man’s side. But liithe'rto 
lie) re'li^ie>n has had suiru*ient purity or influeme'c to secure 
its aeloption. Pe)si(ivism, heiwever, from the comple'te*ne'ss ol‘ 
its syiulu'sis, anel freun the fact that its rules are invariably 
* base'd on the laws e)f nature, will gain sn(‘h intluene'e, anel 
will tind little dilHculty in iiuluciiig all natures e)f dedicate' 
feeling to accept this additional obligatie)n. It follo\\’s 
from the very principle, whie;h Jo the l^ositivist is the ob- 
ject of all marriage, the au^ the.' heart. 

Unity of the tie which is already recognised as necessary 
in life', is not less so in death. Constane*y in widowlmod 
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was oiK C coiiiinori women ; and if its moral lu'auty 

is loss approoitTiod now, it is beeause all systc*mat i(i morality 
has boon Ibr^otton. Hut it is noTU' the loss, as oaroful 
study of human nature will show, a most precious souroi* 
of moral ^i;ood, and one which is not beyond tln^ n^aidi of 
Tiobh'r niituros, even in tlu*ir youth. ' \oluntary widow- 
liood, wliile it offers all the advanta^('s wliicli (diastity can 
colder on the intollotdual and j)hysioal as wcdl as (ui llui 
moral nature, is yol tVc'c from llu‘ moral dany^iu’s of o(di- 
bacy./ (>\)nstant adoration of one whom Death has im- 
planted more visibly and (hpply on lhi‘ nnanory, leads all 
liieh natur(\s, and <\sp('oially ])hilosopluTs, to ^ive tlu'm- 
sedves more unreserv(‘dly to tin* sor\ i<'(‘ of Ihimanity ; and 
thus tlioir public*, lile is animatc'd by tin* eiinoblin;^ iidlii- 
eiiot* of their innermost h'olin^s. Alike IVom a sensi^ of 
their own ti’iK'st IjappiiU'ss and trom (h votion to publicj 
duty, they will bi^ led to this ri'sult. ' 

Dec*]) as is the sat islaction in this prolonc>alion of the* 
s t(Tc’dnc.‘>s of marriui^c*, it may bt* eari'ic*d by those who 
reeo;^nis(* its Aalue yc:t 1‘urther. As the dc*ath of one* di<I 
not dc\stroy the l)C)nd, so neithca* should tin* de ath of hc»th. 
lA-t, then, those whom dc'uth could not dividcj ix* laid in 
the same ^ruYC tc^^ctlier, A promise' oi* tin’s solemn act ol* 
pc'ipc'tuation mi^j^ht be; e^ivc'ii hc'foic'hand, wlic n the* o7*j^;ans 
cjf ])ubli(* opinmii judged it mc‘rit<*d. A man would Itnd a 
iU‘W motive for ])uhlie, exertion, it’ it W(*rc' felt to hci a 
pledge tliat the nmmory of her wluan la* lovc cl sln)nld hci 
for ev('r eou])l('d with his AVc* liaxc* a fc*w instanc*es 

wliere tliis uiiicni of’ niemoi i<*s has taken ])Ia»*(' s])ontam‘- 
ously, as in tlie c'asc* c»f Lau!.i and Hc'tj*ar< a, and of Dante 
and Hcatriee. Yet tlic^-c* instanc-e.s are so exce ptional, that 
they hardly help us to re*ali^(3 tin* lull v ihn of tlie institu- 
tion pro]>osed. Therei is no reason for iirnilin^ it to eases 
of extraordinary genius. In the more healthy state of 
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.society to wliicli we lire f('Tidin^, where private and jniblic 
life will 1)(‘ fiir iriore closely eoiiiiocted than tlu'y liavo been 
hitlu rto, this r(‘Coin})eii.se of s(^rvice may bo ^iven to all 
wlio have d('S(‘rved it, by those who have come within 
their ( iich' of intluenci*. 

Such, then, an' the consolations which Positivist syin- 
})nthy (‘an ^iv('. They l(‘av(‘ no cause to regret the vision- 
ary hopivs Indd out by (Christianity, lio])es wliicli now are 
as (jnlei'hlinfi^ to the heart as to the intellect. lien', as in 
all otlu'r nspc'cts, tlu^ moral sn])eriority of Positivism is 
shown, tor th(' comibrt which it gives to the ben^ived 
implies a stn'ugtlu'uing of the tie. (Christian cons(jlation, 
ol‘ whicli so much has Ihh'II said, rather I'ncourages a 
s('(*ond union. Py so doing it seriously impairs tin* 
value of tlu' institution ; for a division of affection arises, 
which indeed secuns hardlv compatible with the vague 
utopia ol’ a future life. ^Flie institutions of perpetual 
widowhood and of union in the tomb have found no plac(' 
in any jirevioiis systi'in, though both were wanting to 
make monogamy (‘omplete. Here, as ('Ist'where, the best 
rc'ply wliicli the new' j)hiloso])hy can give to ignorant pre- 
judice or malignant calumny, is to tak(' mwv steps forward 
in the moral ad\an(‘ement of ^lan. 

Thus tlu' theory of marriage, as set forwaid by the 
positivist, ht'comes totally independent of any physical 
motive. It is regardi^d by him as the most powerful in- 
strunumt of moral ('ducat ion ; and therefore as the basis 
of public or individual wa'lfare. /it is no ovc'r. strained 
('nthusia.sm whu‘h h'ads us to elevate the moral purity of 
marriagey^ Wc' do so from rigorous examination of tin' 
facts of liuman nature. All the best results, wlu'ther per- 
sonal or so(‘ial, of marriage may follow', when the union, 
tlu'Ugh more im])assi(>n('d, is as chaste as that of brother 
and sister. The sexual instinct has no doubt something 
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to do in most eases with the first formation of tlio ]>assion ; 
but it is not necessary in all eases to gratify the instinct. 
AbstiiU'nec, in cuscs where tliere is real ground for it on 
])oth shies, will but serve to strengtlien inutnal atfeetion. 

\Vi‘ liavc examined the position of Woman as \vomui»’s 
a wife, without su])posing Inn* to Ix' a mother. moUi.r. 

\Ve shall inid tliat maternity, while it extends luu* sphere 
'>r moral infliKUiee, do(‘s not alter its nature'. 

As a mother, no le ss than^ as a w’ife, her position will 
i)r improved by Positivism. *Khe will have, almost exelu- 
"iNoly, the direction of lu)nsehold edu<‘ation. Publii* edu- 
<ation given subseepu'ntly, will b(i litth' but a systematic; 
developmcuit of that which has been prc'viously given at 
home. 

VoT it is a fundamental prim‘i])Ie that cduea- Mti.m of 

tion, in tlu' normal condition of soc'iety, must onffs to ino- 
h( (rntrusted to the' spiritual power; and in the ml y ( .'III 
I’amily tin* spiritual pcjw^er is r('j)r(‘S('nt(d by iii'Ot of clia- 
Woman. ^Hierc* are strong ])rejndi(‘('s against 
entrusting the education cd‘ children to mothers : ]>rejudi(‘('s 
sprijiging from the revedut ionary spirit of modc'iii tinic-s. 
Since the close; of tin* Middle' Ages, the' tondcuicy has been 
to placx? tlie intellc'ci abo\(; tbc' hc'art. W<; liavc' nc'glecled 
iht' moral side of eclueation, ami liavc' givc'ii undue' import- 
anco to its intcllc'ctual side'. ]bjl Positivism having siipcT- 
chd this rc'volul ionary phase hy demonstrating tlic^ ])re- 
)x)n(l(Tanee of the heart omt the intelh'ct, moral edueiclion 
will resume its prope r i)Iae-c. tV-rtainly the: [>rescnt mode* 
<»1 instruction is not adapted l<«r M omanhs tMudiing. Hut 
tlioir influence over the edue aMe»n of the future* will be e*ven 
gre^ater than it. was in the Middle'Ages. /I'\)r in the; first 
place, in ('very ])arl of it, moral e;on»-!fleiM" iens will be 
paramount : and nioreo\»'r, until pubejrty, nedliing will be 
fc^ludied continuously exce])t Art and Poetry. The* knights 
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ol' <»ltl tiiiK s iLsiuiily biouglit up in tliis way uikU t- 

fbniiniiic guiduiHJC, and on tlioni most, assurodly il luul 
no cnorvnting inlliu'nco. The training can liardly bo suj)- 
posi‘(l l»‘s.s ada])lc(l to a pacibo (lian lo a warliko stale of 
society. I'oi* iiLstruetion, tlieoretical and pra(‘tieal, as dis- 
tinguisli(‘d tVom education, masters arc* no doubt iiecessarv. 
Hut moral c'd neat ion will be IcdY entirely to women, until 
tlu^ tinui arri\('S ibr systemafici toacdiing of moral seif ■nee 
in tli(' vc'ars immediately prc'cc'ding majority. Here tlu* 
pbil os()])li('r is iKMiossary. Hut tin" (diiel* duties of tin* 
philoso})lHU* ]i(‘ with adults; his aim being to rc^eall them, 
indiviflually or eollcM't ively, to principles impressed on 
them ill eluMhood, and to c'liforec* tlu' right ajiplieation 
of th(‘sc‘ ])rineip]('s to .special easiss as they may arise-. 
That part of I'diieation which has tlu' greatest inlluenei* 
on liie, wluit may Ix' ealh'd the' .spontanc'ous training of 
thc' lecdings, helongs cut indy to the motheiyt*^ Ileiu‘(' it is, 
as ! have alre ady ohsi rved, ot‘ thc‘ gn-atest imjiortaiiec' to 
allow tlie pupil to rc^maiu with his fimily, and to do away 
witli the' monastic sc'clusion of our puhlic .scdiools. 

Idle peculiar til m ss of women for ineulealing these* 
cdc'numlary princ'iplcs of morality is a trutli wliidi every 
true philosophm- will iully recognise. AVomen, liaving 
stronger sym])athies than mtai, must he better ahh^ to call 
out sympathic’s in otheu's. Alen of good senses liave alwa\s 
felt it more* important to train tlie hc'art than the head; 
and this is tli(» vic'w adoptcxl hy Positive Philosophy. 
There is a dangcu* of exaggerating the inijiartaneo of sys- 
tem and of forgetting the' conditions on which its ntiliiy 
depemds ; hut the Positivist is preserved from this danger 
by the peculiar reality of his philosophy. In morals, even 
more than in other subjects, we can only systematize what 
has existed previously without system, /^he feelings must 
first lu» stimulated to free and direct action, before we 
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attoTiipt to bring tlioiii iiiKo r ])liilbso|)bif disci])! i no. And 
fliis ])roccss, wliicli bc'gins v»illi biitli, and lasts during 
the w]iol(‘ ])cri(>d ol' ])]iy>ii;d growl li, slioidd Ix' ](‘f‘t tor 
women \o su])crintcnd. / Sn specially arc' thi‘y adaptc'd 
for it, tluit failing llu‘ niothci*, a f< inal(* friend, if well 
cliost'n, and if sin* can make' Innsc'll' sullicomitly a nu'mbc'r 
of (h(‘ laniily, will in most cases do bc'ticr than the latlu'r 
hims<‘If. 'riic importance <»f the sid»ject can only be' ap- 
preciatc'd by minds dominatc'd, as women’s minds arc', by 
(“c'ling. can see', what me n can se'ldom sex', that 

most aciioiis, and cc'rtaiidy the' actions ol‘ youth and child- 
hooeU ought not to be' judged in t luunse l \ c's so much as by 
the ten»le‘ne*ie‘s which they' show' or by the' hahits to which 
they h ad. ^he•w'e'd with relei'c'iiex' to the'ir inllue'iuxi on 
(haraete'i', no ae'tions are indillcrc'nt. 'fhe sim])h‘sl e'VC'uts 
in a child’s life' may se'rvc' as an oe<*asion ibr c'utbrcing 
the fujidame'ntal princi])le‘ by whie*h the* e-ai’ly as well as 
lat(‘r stages ot' Positivist c-din ation should bf' dirc'e’ted ; thc' 
sti’cngt he'ning’ of Social f’e'e ling, the' we'akening of Sclf-lo\'e. 
In fact, actions ol* an uiiim])orlant kind are' pi'e'cise'ly tliosc 
nj w Inch it is e-asie'st to aj)j)r('c'ial(' thc' feelings which 
[>romj)ted rh('m ; since the' mind of the* ohserve r, not being 
oce'Uj)ied w ith the' conse'cpie'iices of* sue li actiems, is more* free 
to examine their source. /Morc'ovc'r, it is only hy t«*aching 
tlu' child to do right in small thing • that In' can ])c‘ tiaincd 
for the harel inward slrut»gle* that lies bcfoie- him in life; 
the struggle to bring the- s< Ifish instii-cts mon' and more 
completely under tlc' conti'il of his higher symjiathics,^ 
In these' re'spects tlie' best tutor, howc'vei' - s’m])at he-l ic his 
nature, w'ill be* alway^^ far inff'.ior to a goejd jiiothcT. A 
mother may ofti'ii not lx al)le to f'xplai.; the reason of the; 
principle' on w hich she; acts, l»n( the; v.j; dom of lu.'r plans 
will gemerally show itself in the* eml. Withe)ut fonnal 
teaching, she will take every epport unity of showing hei’ 
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cliildnu), as no otlior iiistru(;tor could show them, the joy 
that H|)riiij.^s from ^('iiorous feeiiiigs, and the misery of 
yi(ddin^‘ to sollishness. 

From the relation of mother wo return by a natural 
transition to W(mian\s ])osition as a wife. I'he mother, 
thoiip;*!! h('r authority of (course tends to deereas(\ (‘oiitinues 
to superintend the growth of (diaraeter until the ordinary 
a^e of marriaj^e. Up to that time feminine infliK'Uce over 
Man has been involuntaiy on his part, lly marriage he 
ent('rs into a voluntary eiiga^cunent of subordination to 
Woman for the rest of his lile. Thus he completes his 
moral education. Destined liimself for action, he finds 
his lii<:^hest ha})pin(\ss in honourable submission to one in 
whom the dominimt principle is aflection. 

^\)sitivisni holds out to woman a most important sphere 
of public and private duty. This s])her(‘, as we may now 
see, is nothing but a larger and inorc^ systematic develop- 
ment of the qualities by which she is characterised. Her 
mission is st) uni form in its nature and so clearly dcTmed, 
that there seems hardly yoom for much uncertainty as to her 
proper social position. / It is a striking instance of the rule 
which ap])lies universally to all human effort ; namely, that 
the order of things instituted by man ought to be simply a 
consolidation and improvement of the natural order, 

Modem so- III all ages of transition, as in our own, there 
womiu’s' have bi'cn false and sojdiistical views of the 
domettidt/ of Social position of Woman. Hut we find it to 
fnm/the’priu- 1)0 ii Hutural luw that AVomau should pass the 
greater part of her life in the family ; and this 
law has never been alfei*ted to any important extent. It 
has always been accepted instinctively, though the sophis- 
tical arguments agJiinst it have never yet been adequately 
refuted. The institution of the family has survived the 
subtle attacks of Greek metaphysics, wliich then were in 
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all the vigour of llu'ir youtli, and wliioli woro a(‘1ing on 
minds tluit had no systoiiiatic principle's to o[)pos(' to tlu'in. 
Tlicrcfurc, })rofouiul as the intellectual anarchy of tlie })n'- 
seiit day may be, we need not b(‘ serioush' alarmed wlu'ii 
wii see that nothing worse eonu's of it than shallow pi age- 
arisius-iroin ajudeixi utopias, against which the vigorous 
^atire of Aristophanes was quite enough t(» rous(' general 
indignation./ True, there is a inoit' eoni}>lete absi'iiec* of 
social principles now, than when tlie woild was passing 
from Polytheisni to Monotheism ; but our int(‘lleetuaJ 
powers are more devi'loped than tiny we n* tlu'ri, and in 
moral eultun' our superiority is ev(‘n gii'att r. Women in 
I host' time's w(‘ro too di'gradi'd to offer ( Vt ii tin* o])positioii 
of thi'ir sih'iiee to tlu^ pedants w ho pi'ofessed to Ik' taking 
up their eaus(' ; tlx' only n'sistama' oflerc'd was ot‘ a ])ur('Iy 
int(‘lleet ual kiml. Hut happily in inod(‘rn time's thi' w'onu'n 
of tlie \Wst have* been fn'c ; and hav(‘ (*ons(*([U(‘ntly bei'ii 
able to manilest sueli nnmistakt'able av(Tsion for th('S(‘ 
ideas, and for tln^ want of moral iliseiplim^ W'bieli gives 
rise to them, that, tliougb still unrefuti'd ])hilosopbiea >iy. 
their miselii(‘Vous effects have Ix'i'ii ru'ut inlisi'd. Nothing 
but women’s antipathy has prev(‘nt(‘<l tin; jiraftieal out- 
rages which sec'in logically to follow’ iVom theses snbvi rsivi' 
principles. Among our privil(,‘gnd classes the danger is 
aggravated by indoh net' ; mon ovt-r, tin* ])ossession of 
wealtli has a bad in/luenee on w’onu'n^s moral nature. 
Yet even here the f;vil is not iv'ally very dee p or wide ly 
spread. Men have never l>eeii seriously perve'rteel, and 
womem still less so, by flattery of tia ir had prope risitu's. 
The regally formielublo te iiiptatie)ns are the)KC whieli act 
upon our better iiistine ts, anel g’ve* ihem a wrong direc- 
tion. Schemes whieli are utteriv otb nsive to female deli- 
cacy wdil neve r really be aelojile d, wn by the wealthier 
classes, who are less aYel^e to them than others. The 
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ropiigiiaTU ‘0 filiown to thorn by tho pooplo, witli whom tho 
Tnisoliif'f tliat tli(‘y would caiiso Avoiild bo irroparablo, is fur 
inoro dooiclod. 'I’lio lifo wliioli working people load inakos 
it v('ry el('ar to both sexes wliat the proper position of eaeh 
should 1)0. Thus it will be iu tlu» very elass wIku'o th<' 
pres('rvat ioii of tho instiluticui of the family is of 
^reati'st importanee, that Positivists wdll liiid the least 
ditli(;ulfy u\ (\stabHsliiu^ tlu ir theory of tho so(‘ial position 
ot‘ wonu'n, as eons(M|iient on the sphere of public and pri- 
vate duty which has be(m here assi;^ned to tlnun. 

Looking at tlie ndatimi of this tlu'ory to oilier parts of 
the Positive system, we shall see that it follows from the 
great prineiph' whi(‘h dominates every other social pro- 
blem, the ])rin(’ij)le of se])arating s])i ritual and temporal 
pow(U\ That Woman’s life should bo eonc('ntrat('(I in her 
family, and that even tluTo her iufluenc^e should ho that 
of pc'j’suasion rather than that of command, is but an 
extension of the principle which ex<dud('s tlie spiritual 
powt'r from ])oliticul administration. *'^Vomen, as the 
purest and most spontaneous of the moral forces of society, 
arc bound to fultil with rig<iious exactness all the condi- 
tions which tlie exercise of moral force demands. Kfiectu- 
ally to perform their mission of ctintrolling and guiding 
our affections, th<‘y must abstain altog('th(U‘ iVom the prac- 
tical pursuits of (In' stronger sex./ Smdi abstinence, oven 
when the arrangements of society may leave it o])tional, is 
still more desirable in their case than in the case of philo- 
sophers. Active life, incompatible as it is with the clear- 
ness and breadth of philosophit' speculation, is even more 
injurious to delicacy of feeling, which is women’s highest 
claim to our respect and the true sec ret of theur influence. 

^VThe philoso])hie spirit is incompatible with a position of 
practical authority, because such a position occuipies the 
mind with questions of detail. Put to purity of feeling 
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it is even more dani^rrous, broauso it wsfroiip^t lions the 
instiiiots of powor and f)f And for woinon it would 

1)0 liardor to avoid tlio danafor of suoli a position than for 
men. Abounding as they do in syin])atliy, tlu'V are giaio- 
rally deficient in (aiorgy, and arc' therefore I(‘ss able to 
withstand corrupting influonc'es. 11 io more' wi' ('xaniino 
tliis important sulijoct, tlio oloaror it beconu's that tlu' ])!’('- 
sent condition of women does not liampc'r them in tlu'ir 
true work; tliat, on tlu' c'ontrary, it is well oaloulatc'd to 
(levolope and evcai imjirovc' tlndr liigliost (pialitics. The 
natural arrangcanonts of society in this as in otlu'r rt'spc'cts 
are tar less faulty than (‘C'rtain bliiul doclainu'rs would 
have us belic'vo. Hut for the existcuicc* of strong material 
forces, moral force would soon d('t(‘riorat(‘» Ix'causi? its dis- 
tin(‘tiv(' puT*])os(^ would Ik* gone. Hhilosopluu's and [)n)h‘- 
taries would soon lose* tluar int(‘ll('ctiial and moral superi- 
ority by th(' accpiisition of powc'r. On vvonu'n its efli'ct 
would l)(i still more disastious. From instanci s in tlie 
iip])('r ( lassc's of sociedy, wdu r(^ wealth gives tlu'in inde- 
pcuideiKa* and sornedimes unforturiatcdy c'ven ])ow<t, we set' 
hut too clearly vvliat the consecpK iiec s would he. And 
this is why wi' have to look to tlu' poorer e|;!-'>('s tor the 
highest ty[)e ol' woiminly ])erte( dion. With llu' peojile 
sympathy^ Ixdtru' eultivatc'cl, and has a greahr iulliK iiee 
upon lift'. AVealth lias nuue tf» do with the nioral degra- 
dation of women ainonsi file privileged elas.'.t s tlian evt n 
idleness and dissipaf itai.^'r 

Progress, in this re.spec? as ii- 'ly t»ther, is 
tuily a more et)mph‘t(? tlevt lopnitail of tlit- yirt - f.j:< » (i.f- 

.‘ . ^ . 1 • .. f< n jon 

f'Xistin<T^ Order. iaiualiiv 'a tlu' ptisitioii t)I rtu ihnn 

, ^ „ 1 nJ»iUny. 

tile tvv'o sexes is ton.iarv to th ar r*afure, and 
nt) t^idencv’ to e lias at any tinu? t e'fui c'xliibitf'd. All 
history assures us that with tiie growth of soeirdy 1ht.‘ 
peculiar features of each sex ieive I'ecoino not less but moi'o 
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liy Catholic Feudalism tlie social condilkm <jt* 
woiiuai ill Western Europe was raised to a far higher 
levt l. Hut it took away from them the priestly functions 
which tliey had lu'ld under Polytheism ; a religion in wliicli 
tile priesthood was more occupied witli Art than witli 
Scitaice. So too with tlie gradual decline of the principle 
of ( 'ast(‘, women have been excluded moic) and more rigidly 
from royalty and from every otluu* kind of political autlio- 
rily. Again, there is a visible teiidtuicy towards tlie re- 
moval of wonuui from all industrial occ ujiations, evtui from 
those which might seem best suited to them. And thus 
female life, instead of becoming inde pendent of the Family, 
is being iinjre and more concentrated in it; while at tin' 
same time tluur proper sphere of moral inlluence is con- 
stantly extending. The two tendiuicies, so far from being 
opposed, are inseparably connected. 

Without discussing the absurd and rc^trograde scheiiK's 
which hav(? been rcM^ently put forward on the subject, 
lliore is one remark whitdi may serve to illustrate the 
value of the order which now exists. If women were to 
obtain that e([uality in tlu‘ affairs of life which their so- 
called chain [lions arc claiming for them without th(‘ir 
wish, not only would thoy^ .suffer morally, but their soc ial 
jiositioii would be (‘iidangcrcsl. They would be subject in 
almost every occupation to a dc^groe of competition wliicli 
they would not be able to sustain. Moreover, by rivalry 
in the pursuits of life, mutual atfection between the sexes 
would be corrupted at its source./^ 

Wornun to Leaving these subversive dreams, wo find a 
byiM.m. ‘ iiatural principle which, by determining th^^ 
practi(*al obligations of the Active to the Sympathetic sex, 
averts this danger. It is a principle which no philosophy 
but Positivism has been sulHciently real and practical to 
bring forward systematically for general acceptance. It 
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is no new invontion, liowovcr, but a universal tendriuy, 
coniirmod by cand'ul study of tho whole pasi history of 
Mail, ^riie piineiple is, that Man should proviile for 
Woiuaii. It is a natural law of the human rac(^ ; a law 
ooiiiurted with tlie cssiaitially donu‘slic cliaraeier of feniah^ 
life. We find it in the rudest forms of so<ual life ; and 
with ev('ry step in the pro^rr\ss of society its adoption 
becomes more oxtiaisivii and eomplde. A still larger 
applii ation of this fundamental principle will meet all the 
material diflieulties undcT which women are now labour- 
social rt‘lations, and especially tlu^ (pu'stion of* 
wat!;(\s, will lx* affecti'd by it. The tcaulem*}' to if. is sjiori- 
laueous; l)ut it also follows from tlie lii^h position whicli 
lN)slti\ism lias assigned to Wonuj^i as ihr. sympathetic 
elenu'iit in the spiritual pow(‘r. The intiilleetual class, 
in the sami' way, has to be su])])orted by tlie practi(‘al 
class, in ordcu’ to liave its whole time availalih^ lor the 
sjiccial duties imposed upon it. / Jbit in f he (ui.scj of women, 
the oldigation of tlie oflua* s(‘X is still more sa(T<'d, lx‘eaus(‘ 
the splu*r(‘ (d* duty in whicli pi'ot(H*tion for tliem is ref|uir(‘d, 
is the home'- The obligation to ])rovi(h' for tln^ intellectual 
class, alleels s(X‘i(;ty as a whole; but tiie maintmiance of' 

^ women is, w ith few exceptions, a jx rsonal oblij^ation. 

* l^^aeh individual >hould ronsider liini.s<‘lf bouml to main- 
tain tin* WTiman li<3 has chosi’U to lie liis pirlner in lift;^ 
There are eas(\s, liowan a*, in wliich miai should Ix' con- 
.-^idered colhvtivelv resjionsible for tlu^ sujiport of tin? oilier 
sex. Women who a!>; without husband or parents shoidd 
have their maintenance ;j:uaiantc<(l hy ci(^ty; and this 
not merely tVom <-oinpa.n'^ioj» for tlieir df‘]xu}(ient jx>bitioii, 
but with tile vie w of (uablin^ tie ui to Taaidor public 
service of the greatest moral valee. 

direction, then, of progress in ihc social condition of 
Woman is this : to render her uii* more and more domestic. ; 
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to (limiiiisli as far as po.ssihlo the biirdt'n of oiit-door labour ; 
and HO to fit Ina- inoro completely for lier sp('(‘ial ofliee of 
edueatin^* our moral nature. Ainonjj^ tlie privib'ged classes 
it is aln‘a-dy a n'co^niscKl rule that women should Ixi 
spared all laborious exertion. It is tlic one point in the 
n lations of the sexes in wlii(di the workinc: elassi's would 
do well to imitate' tlici habits ol‘ tlu'ir (‘m])loyers. In 
(‘Very otlu'r respect tlie people of Wc'steru Europe liave 
a ]ii;rli(»r s('ns(^ of tlu'ir duties to womeai than the u])])er 
(dassc's. Iiuha'd llnre are few of tlu'm who would m^t 
b(‘ ashanic'd of th(‘ barbarity of subje'ct in<:^ wonu'ii in their 
pr(\sent bunhuisome occupations, it* the' ])r('S('nt state of 
our industrial systcan allowi'd of its abolil ion. / Hut it is 
(‘hiofly amoni;* tlui hi^lnu* and wealth icu* classts tliat we* 
find those dej^radiiiiif and V(‘ry oft(*n irauduhuit bai^^ains, 
eonneet('d with unscrupulous inti'rference of parents in 
the (pK'stion of marriage', whi(*li are so humiliatin.<j[ to om' 
sex and so corrupting to tlu^ other^ Among the working 
classics the [iractice of* giving dowrif's is almo.st ( xtinct ; 
and as woimui’s true mission b(‘e()mes more re'cognisi'd, 
and as choice in mtiniage beconu's less restrict('d, this 
relic of bai barism, with all its debasing rcsidts, will ra])idly 
die out. AVilb this view’ tlu' a{)plieation of our tlu'ory 
should b(' carri('d om' step finther. "^Wunen should not 
b(* allowanl to inherit. If inherita7ic(' be allow’ed, tlu' pro- 
hibit ieui of dowries w’ould be ('vaded in a very (d)vious 
mannt'r by discounting the revc'rsionary interest/'’ Since 
wonu'ii are to be <'X(*mpt from the labour of j)roduetion, 
capital, that is to say, tlie instruments of labour produ(*('d 
by each gi'iu'rat ion for tlie b(‘iu'fit of the nc'xt, should 
revert tc’) men. ddiis view of inheritance, so far from 
making men a ])rivil('ged class, places them under lieavy 
responsibilities. It is not from women that any serious 
opposition to it will proceed. Wise education will show' 
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tlirrn its value to themselves personally, as a salep^uard 
against, innvortliy suitors. important as the rule is, 

it. slioiihl not lx? legally enloreed until it lias heeome estab- 
lislied on its own nnu'ils as a general (‘ustoni, whieli every 
one has t\‘lt to eonduee to tin* healthy organi/ation of the 
Ivimily as lu're (h\seri])ed. 

(Vailing now lo llie suhj('ot of feniah' edinaa- . 

^ ^ ^ tioil nf winui'U 

tion, we l.nive only to niakt' a fiiilln r apidieatiou shnuidhridin- 
of the theory whieh has guided us hitiu'rto. oi luon. 

Sinet^ th(' vocation assigned by our theory to wonnui is 
tliat of (‘diK'ating otliers, it is elt'ai* that tin' ('ducal ional 
systt'iii v'hicli w(? liav(; propost'd in the last chapter for tin? 
woiking classes, apphV's to them as well as to tin? oilier 

\ with v('rv slight alt(*ralions. riu'iu'uinix'red as it is 
witli spec ialit ’< s, it ,vill Ih; found, (‘va'U in its niori' scicuitilh? 
[Kirt!-’, as suitahh' for tlu' sympathetic clcuKUit tin? modi?- 
rating p(e\<‘r, as to the' syiu'rgic ('h'liu'nt. W(i hav(' 
spoken <'j‘ tli(‘ ni'i‘('ssity of ditliising sound histori('a] views 
anu/Ug iJu' working rdassc's ; and th(' sanu' ne(‘( ssity aj)- 
plies to w(im<‘n ; ibr social syinpatliy can ik'ac.t be jx r- 
tectly d ('\'e]oj)('d, without a st'usc' of tlu' coat inuity of tin? 
IVisI, as wi'll as of tlu' solidarity of tlu' Ihi'smt. Since? 
then both sexes alike need liistoi'ical instruction as a basis 
for tlie s\ .stcinat i;iation of nuu'al ti'uJlj, both sliould aliki; 
pass tlinjiigli th(' sci(>ntihe' training wliicli pit pans tin? 
wav tor social studies, aiel wliicii moreoM r li.i-^ as intrinsic? 
a valla? for ^vonii'n as t’or mi'ii. Agi in, siiicc' llie iirst. or 
sysbinatie stage >1' fliK'a’ioii 's entirely lo b(? h'fi to 
womc'ii, it is inorit de'^iral>le t))at ilu-y .-l -'iild tln.insi;! ves 
hav(* ])as.sc‘d throug-ij tin- secon 1 or systc jnaf i(? stage. The 
only department with whi(?h they 'iee<l no* eonocirn thi'in- 
selves, is what, is *'alle(l profi'ssinnul * ''acjition. Jhit tliia, 
as I have hefon* ‘deserved, i.s not s iseeplibh? of regular 
organization. Pn;h.ssional kill eioi only bo acquired by 
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careful practicie and (‘xpoiTcnce, restiii^* upon a sound 
basis of fli(‘ory. In all other respects women, philosopliers, 
and working iiuai will receive the same education. 

Hut wliihi I would place the sexes on a levcd in this 
respect, J do not takc^ tlui view of my eminent prtaleeessor 
Coiidorc(‘t, tliat tliey should be taught together. On 
moral grounds, which of course are the most important 
consuhnation, it is obvious that such a plan would be 
e([ually prejudicial to both. In the church, in the did), 
in the salon, they may asso(*iate IVeidy at every period 
of life. Mbit at school such inU*r<*ourse would be ])rema- 
ture ; it would clu'ck tlie natural development of charaedea*, 
not to sa}' that it would obviously liave an unsettling in- 
flucaice upon study/ Until the feelings on botli sides are 
suillcdently maturc'd, it is of the greatest importance that 
the relations ol* the two sexes should not be too intimate,, 
and that tliey should be superintended by the watchful 
eye of their motliei’s. 

As, however, the subjects of study are to bo the same' 
for both, the necessity of se\«irating the sexes does not 
imply that, tlun-e slmuld bo s])ecial teadn'i’s for women. 
Not to speak of the increased expenditure that would thus 
be incurred, it would inevitably lower tlio standard of 
female education. It wouhl always be presumed that 
their teachers were mmi of inferior attainmonts. To 
ensure that tlie instruction given is the same for both 
sexes, the instriudors must be the same, and must give 
their lectures alternately to each sex. These conditions 
are perfectly compatible with the scheme described in 
the last chapter. It was there mentioned that each 
philosopher would bo expected to give one, or, in some 
e^cs, two Icetures every week. Now supposing this were 
doiiblod, it would still come far short of the intolerable 
burdens which are imposed upon teachers in the present 
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(lii V. ^lorcovci’, as tlic J\isitivisi oducator will pass siiccos- 
siv(']y throui]:li tlio seven of scicntilii^ instruction, lie 

will be abl(' so to regulate his work as to avoid Avearisoine 
repetition of the same lectures in each year. ]h\sides, the 
distinguished men to whom our <*du(‘ational system will be 
( iitrusted will soon discover that their two audumces re- 
(juire sonu^ difiereiu'e in the maniH'r of teaching*, and that 
this may 1 h' donoM'ilhoiit in any way lowering the uniform 
standard which tlieir metluxl and tlu'ir doetiim's reijuirt'. 

Ibit indepemh'iitly of tin* importame to female educa- 
tion of this id(‘ntity of teachers, it will rea<‘t b(‘mdi(a*ally 
on the int(dlectual and moral cdiaracti'i* ol’ tlu^ philosopluu* 
who t(‘ac]H'«. It will jiri'clude him from entering into 
us<‘h\ss (h'tails, and will kee]) him involuntarily to the 
broad prim iples of his subj(‘<'t. By coming into contact 
simultaneousl V with two natur(\s, in one of whicdi thought, 
and 171 tlu* otluu* <Tnotion, is predominant, he will gain 
clean*!’ Iiisiglif into tlu' gn'at juinciph' of subordinating 
the intellect to tin* heart. Tlu* (d)ligation of teaching hoth 
-('xc.; vill comploti' tliat universality of mind whi(‘l) is to 
be ref|uired ot* the lU’W school of pliilosoplu'rs. tn'at 

with equal ability ol* all the Aarious onhus of scientific* 
<‘oneept ions, and to int(‘rest two audiences ol‘ so difli'nait 
a character, is a task which will demaiul the* liighest p(‘r- 
'^onal (jiialiiications. However, as du* niimbc rccjain'd by 
tlu* conditions is not exc *. s>ive, jt will not be*. iin])ossibl(j to 
find men tit for the i)urposc, as soon .is llu* ])ropc*r means 
are taken lo jirocurc Uieir *<'» vic< and to guarantee* tludr 
material sulisistema*. It b«* borne '\:> mind, too, that 

the corporatMiu ol' tt'a< hers i.s not to h(^ rc‘cruit(*d from 
any one nation f(»r itv#'lh but from tie ul^ole of WestiTii 
Kuropc* ; so that tiu’ Positivist e dmatwr will change his 
r(‘sidenee, Avhen requii-ed, cm u m<»n' frequently than the 
priests of the Middle Age‘\ Putting these considerations 
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to;^(‘(li(jr, \\c sliiill find iliai Positivist ('ducal ion for 
Koxos may he or^aiiizi'd uii a suiliciciit scab' for tlu^ whole 
of A\h'sf('rji Ihirope, with l(‘ss than tlu' iis(']cs.-^, oi* 

(Iiaii us('Irss, ('Xpi'iidit uiv incurred hy the' chr^y of tin 
Anglican cliurcli. ^fliis would *;‘ivo oacli functionary an 
a{lt‘(|ua<(^ maintenance, tlioui^h none, ol* tluiu would 1)(‘ 
degraded by wc'alth. A body of twa'iity thousand jdiilo- 
sopliers would lu' (‘iiou^h now, and probably would always 
Hulhee, for tlu' spiritual wants of tlu' five* \Vest<'rn natioii^. 
This would ini[)ly tlie establishnu'iit of tlu' septiainial sys- 
tem of instruction in two thousand stations. The inllu(uic(' 
of AvoiiK'n and of working- iih'il will lU'vc'i* Ix'coiiu^ so sys- 
tematic as to I'liabh' tlu'in to disptaist^ with ])hilosopliic 
assistance' altoji^cdhc'r. Put in proj.ortion as lliey Ix'conu' 
more ('lli'ctually incorporated as eU'inents o(‘ tlu' spiritual 
power, the nc'cessily ol‘ ('idar^-in^* the' purely speculativi' 
class will diminish, riuh'i* tlu'olo^ical systc nis it has bc'c i: 
far too nunu'ious. The privih'ge (»f li\’in^ in comfort 
without produc tive' labour will be* ultimately so rare* and 
so dc'arly ('ariie'd, tliat no rational j^round oj‘ objection to 
it will be* left. It will he j^e'iu'rally felt that the cost of 
maintaiiiin;^ tlu'sc* philosophic leaediers, like tliat of main- 
laining women, is m) re'al burde'ii to tin* productive classes; 
on the contrary, that it conduces to tlu'ir highest inte're'st, 
by ensuring' (he perfoiniance ol‘ inte'llectual and moral I'unc- 
tioJiS which are liu' nobh'st e'harae*te'ristie*s of Jlumanity. 

It appc'ars, theai, that the* primary principle laid down 
at the be'giuning of this chapter enables us to solve idl the 
problems that oiler themselves on the subjc'ct of Woman. 
Her function in society is d('termined by the constitution 
of her nature. IShe is spontaneously the organ of Feeling, 
on which the unity of human nature entirc'ly depends. 
And she constitutes the purest and most natural element 
of the moderating power ; which, while avowing its own 
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siil)<)i‘(!iiialioii to llir inalorial fon'ps of socit'ty, ])nrposi's 
to (liri'ct tlicrn to uses. As inoliu'r and as Miir, 

it is Inr oni<‘(Mo (‘oiiduct tluMnoral (‘diicatiuii oi* llmnaiiily. 
Ill ordi'i’ ihc' inori' p('i*io(‘lly (o liillil tliis mission, her lilo 
niiist l)t‘ ooimcftod c‘vi'u more eloscdy than it lias bin’ii with 
(he Family. At tlie same tiim* slu* must, ])ar( ieipati*, to 
tli(‘ full (‘Xtc'iit that is jiossihle, in tlu' mu'al systiun of 
instru(*t ion. 

A Ihw ri'inarks on th(‘ privih'm'^ whlrli (he WoTncn’spn 

. . . 7 . MlcLTrs. ’Muir 

raliilnuuit oi* t his“'oeation Avill hriiit^, will eom- ''‘'"‘i"!' ”» 

' it-tU a prixi- 

|)I«‘te this ]>art ot' my subject. * 

W’onnui’s mission is a sti ikint** illust I'at ion of tin' Irnfii 
that liapjjine,iji consists in. th(‘ work l‘or wdiiidi \v(' 

ar<' naturally iilUuL 'fhat mission is always tin* sarru' ; it 
is summed up in (nu' woi’d, Fovc.^’Jiut Fovi^ is a work in 
which tlu re ( an m‘vcr be too nninv W'orkru’s ; it ^row^s l)y 
^co-operation; il has nothing io Icai’ fiom (‘ompidition. 
y Worn n ar(' clKn’;^*cd with llu‘ ediaalion of Symjiatliy, tlu' 
•(»urc(* of human unity; and tlua*!' hiehc^t happiness is 
real hi d w licn they Inui' the full consciousness ol' tlii'ir 
M>cation, and are ln‘e to ibllow’ it. It is the admii’alih* 
iealure of their ^ocial niif»ion, that it invites them to cul- 
liA'ate' ijualitics whiedi arc natural to them; to call into 
exi'n iM' lanotions wliicli a!l allow to lx* tin* most ph’asur- 
abli*. All that is re<jui}**‘d for them in a Ix ttci oie-ani/ation 
of soci<*ty ai’(‘ vc^tain ini;)ioveiii<‘nts in tlicii- external con- 
dition. 'dlii'X mn<t bi' relieve d Iroin out uhx)]' labour ; and 
other mi'ans must I.e lakiii to j,i< vrnt the ir mf>ral inllu- 
enee from beiiif^ im] .‘ired./ Iloth objcei.^ ure- conti mjilated 
in the matei i J, i;io Ih ctuad, md nienal anie lioi’ation.s wliich 
Positivism is dtstine d to effect in iinu.ft* Ij!''. 

lint besides llic pleasure inh< rent m tlinir Thcywiiirf- 
voeation, l*ositivisiii offers ; le c-unpimsc* for ami Worship 
their services, which t.’atLoIie Foudalisiii fore- 
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shadowed but could not realise. As men become more and 
more grateful Ibr the blossiug of their moral influence, llu'v 
will give expression to this feeling in a systc’inatic form. 
In a word tln^ muv doctrine will institute' the AV^)rshi]i of 
fWninnUy publicly and i^riv'atoly, in a far more perfect way 
than lias ('ver beforei been possible./ It is tlu' lirst perma- 
nent step towards the worslii]) of Ilumanity^vhieli, as tlu' 
eoneluding eha])ter of tliis introductory work will show, is 
the central ])rinciple of Positivism, vu'wed C'itlu'r as a Iflii- 
losophy or as a l*olity. # 

Development ()ur ams'stors in chivalrous times nuuh^ noble 

of niediiuvul .... 

ehivairy. ctforls ill tliis (lins'tion, which, except by wonu'ii, 
are now no longer a[)pre<*iatod. Hut these ('flbrts, liow- 
ev('r admirable, were inadivpiate ; partly owing to tlie 
military s]nrit ol* society in tliose tinu's, partly b('eaus(* 
their religious doctrines had not a suflleituitly social (‘lia- 
racter. Nevertheless, they have left memories wliieh will 
not perish, ddie roflnemont of life in Westi^rn Purojie is 
in great part due to them, although niueh of it is already 
effaced by the amircliy of tlu* present time. 

(fliivalry, if W(' an* to Ix'lievi' tlu* m'gative jihilosopliers 
of the last century, can never revive ; ht'canse tlu^ religious 
beliefs with which it. was eoiinected have In'rome obsolete. 
Hut the connection was never V{'r\ iirofound, and there is 
no reason whatever for its eoiitinuam e. Far too mueli has 
been made of it by recent apologists tor ( ^itholiei.sni ; who, 
while laying great stress on the sanction which Theology 
gave to Cdiivalry, have failed to apjireeiate the sympathies 
to which this admirable institution is really dm'. The real 
soun'o of Chivalry lies most unquestionably in the feudal 
spirit. Tlu'ologieal .sanction for it was afterwards sought 
for. as tlio only systematic basis that offl'rcd itsc'lf at that 
time. Hut tin' truth is tliat Theology and Chivalry were 
hardly compatible. Theology fixed men’s thoughts \ipoii a 
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visionary futuro ; Clnvalry coiifoiit ruled liis oiier^nc's ii])on 
ilio world around liiin. The knight of llu' Middle Ag* h 
had always to choose belwcu'ii his (Jod and his Lady; and 
could therefore never attain that eone('ntrat(‘d unity of 
purpose, williout wliieh the lull i*tsult of* liis mission, so 
geiK^rously underlak(ai, could iH‘V('r hi' n alisiul. 

J*hu‘.ed as we are now, near tlie clusi* of I he ri'volution- 
Jiry p('riod, we are beginning to sii' that (Invalry is m^t 
destined to i xt inel ion ; that, on tlie cent rary, when modern 
life lias assumed its normal i haraeter, its in/lu(‘iK*e will hi' 
gr('al(*r than I'ver, because it will ojn'rati' on a moie ])acili<t 
society, and wall be based on a mori' practical ii'ligion. 
h'or tdiivalry salislii's an esxaitial want ot‘ soei< ty, a W'ant 
wdiieh b(‘comes inori; urgent as ei\ili/ation advances; it 
institute's a Miluntary combination of the sti'ong* lor the 
])rotect ion of the wi'ak. 'f'he jxaiod of transition f‘roni the 
olfiuisive. military system oi* Itonie to tin* (h'fensive system 
of h'eudalism, ^sas natui-ally llu* time of its lirst a])pearanee, 
and it received tlii' sanction of th(‘ religion ihi'ii dominant. 
But soeiotv is now entering iijiou a ]K‘ri(xI of jiermancuit 
piniei' ; and when this, tin mo>t .^tiiking jiolitieal fiatui'C 
of moth'i'ii times, lias beeome lii'iely e..|ai»lish('d, the in- 
liueiK'c of L]ii\alry will l>e greater llian cm i*. Its jiro- 
eedure will be dillereut, beeaii.>e ilie modes el* opp7‘e>sion 
are happily not now' wl.at tiiey were fujiu rly. Tin' in- 
struTiK'iits of niateiial f’ore** are now nr*t anus, but. riehi's. 
Tt is no longer the pi rson that i- .ittaelo d, but his means 
of subsistence. The advmitagf s ol‘ the eh..iig»' are o]>\1<»uh; 
the danger is le'^s seriou'^, 'uni ]u'etM‘iion from it is i asi(*r 
and more eifeetual. Ihit it will alwiys n main most de- 
sirable tliat jirotectors sIiouM i-omi* toivvaid, and that they 
should form an organized >M><ei.»t HiU. '^fhe destructive 
instinct will always sliow' its' b‘ in \ari()us ways, wherever 
there is the means of ind^Igir.g it. And therefore as an 
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, adjunct to the spiritual, organization, M^oaitivism will en- 
I courage a systematic manifestation of chivalrous feeling 
I among the leaders of industry.^ Those among them who 
j feel animated with the noble spirit of tlio heroes of the 
< Middle Ages, will devote not their sword, but their 
wealtli, their time, and, if need be, their whole energies to 
th(i defence of tlie opijressed in all classes. The objects 
of their generosity will principally bo found, as in the 
Middle Ages, among the ehiss(\s specially exposed to ma- 
terial suffering, that is to say, among women, pliilosopliers, 
and working men. It would be strange indeed for a 
system like Positivism, the main object of which is to 
strengthc'n the social spirit, not to a])i)ropri{ito the insti- 
tution wliich is the noblest product of that spirit. 

So far, then, the restoration of Chivalry is merely a 
reconstruction of the inedimval institution in a sli^o 
adapt(Hl to th(^ altered state of ideas and feelings. -^In 
modern as in medi‘.eval times, devotion of the strong to 
the weak follow s as a natural consequence from tlie sub- 
ordination of Politics to Morals.^ Now, as then, the 
spiritual pow’cr will be nobly secoiided by members of the 
governing class in the attempt to bring that class to a 
stricter si'iise of social duty. But besides this, Feudal 
Chivalry had a det'per and more special purpose in refer- 
ence to women. And in this rcspe(‘t tlie superiority of 
Positivism is oven more complete and obvious. 

, Feudalism introduced for the first time the worship of 
Woman. But in this it met with little support from 
(Catholicism, and w^as in many respects thwarted by it. 
The habits of (Christianity w^^re in themselves adverse to 
real tenderness of heart ; they only strengthened it indi- 
rectly, by promoting one of the indisjiensable conditions 
of tiue :df* « tion, purity of life. In aP other respects 
Chivalry was <*oustantly opposed by the Catholic system ; 
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which was so austere and anti-social, that it could not 
sanction marriage except as an infirmity whicli it was 
necessary to toh'rale, but whi(*h was hazardous fo personal 
salvation. Even ils rules of ])urity, valuable as they 
were, were often weakened by iutcua'sfed motives which 
seriously impaired their value. (\>nse(piently, notwith- 
standing all the noble and long-continued efforts of our 
inediawal anccvstors, tlic institution of the woiship of 
Woman was very iinperfe(‘tly ('ffiM^ted, esjxHMally in its 
relation to public life. Wliatever (’atholic apologists may 
say, there is every reason to b(*liev(^ that if h'cMidalism 
could htivo arisen before the declim^ of Ikdytlu'ism, the 
iuHiu'iice of Chivalry would h.ave bec'U greater. 

It was reserved for the iiion^ (‘om]u*ehensive sysb in of 
Positivism, in which sound pra(‘tice is ahvays HU2)pori('d 
by sound theory, to give full exjiression to the f(‘('liiig of 
veneration for women. In the new religion, tenderness f 
of heart is looked u])on as the first of Woniuu’s attributes. ^ 
Jhit purity is not neglected. On the contj*ary its true 
source and Its .;ss(aitial value, as the* first, contlilion of* hap- 
piness and of moral growth, are pointtnl out more distinctly 
than before. Tlie sludlow and so])])istieal vi(‘ws of mar- 
riage maintained in these unsettled times by men of 
narrow minds and coarst* fcidings, ^vill lx* ' asily r(;fut(‘d 
by a more careful study of human natuie. Iacu the 
obstacles pre. ented by sei^'iitifi^*. materialism will I’apidly 
disappear before the spread of TN^sitiN'ist moi’ality. A 
physician of great sagacity, ITufelaiid, ha*^ remark(*d, with 
truth, that the wcdl-known vigour of tin* kniglits of old 
times Avas u suffieient answer to nu~* who talked of the 
physical dangers of continence. JVjiivism, dealing with 
this question in all its a.*<j)ect.s, teaches that while the 
primary reason for insisting o'* JuiiaU is that it is essential 
to depth of affuction, it has as close a fionnection Avith tlui 
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pliysical arj<l intolleclual iinprovomcnt of the individual 
and tho race* as wifh our moral progress. 

Positivism tin'll, as tlie whole tendency of tliis chapter 
indicah's, (‘ii courage's, on inlellecliia] as well as on moral 
grounds, full and systi inatic, expression of the feeling of 
v('iu'ratioii for AVoimui, in puhllc*. as well as in private life, 
collectively as well as individually.^ Horn to love and to ho 
lov('d, relieved from the burdens of prai^tical life, fi ee in the 
sacred ix't irc'iiu'iit of tlnar honu's, the women of the West 
will rec('iv(‘ from Posilivists tlu^ Irihule of deep and sincere 
admiration which tlu ir hde inspin's.y^ will feel no 

scru])le in ac(‘(‘pting tin'll* positi^>nas sponfaiuious priestesses 
of Humanity ; tln'y will fear no longer the jivaliy of a vin- 
diclive Deity. Prom (‘liildhood eii(‘li (>f us will Ix^ taught 
to rc'gard tlu'ir si'X as the principal source' of human happi- 
ness and imj)rov('ment, 'whetln'i* in public, life or in private. 

The treasure's of aJIbction which our anc(\s(ors wasted 
upon mystical objc'cts, and which theses revolutionary times 
ignoj‘(', will tin'll b(^ carc'fully prt'si'rved and directc'd to 
their prc)per purpos(‘. The ein'rvating inlhuuce of chi- 
merical bc'lic'fs ill have' jiassed away; and incui in all tlie 
vigour of theii- c in'i gic's, feeding ihemsc'lves the masters of 
tln^ known world, will feel it thc'ir liigliest happiiic'ss to 
submit with gratitude to the Ix'netiec'iit power of womanly 
sympathy. ^In a word, jMan will in those days kiu'el to 
Womaa, and to Woman alone.^ 

The source from which these revc'rc'iitial feelings for the 
sympathc'tic sc'x procec'd, is a ch^ar ajiprec'iatioii in the 
other sex of benoii^s receivc'd, and a spirit of dec'p thank- 
fulness for them. "^Tho I’ositivist will never forgot that 
moral perfection, the primary condition of public and 
private* happiiu'ss, is priiu'ipally due to the influence of 
Woman over Man, first as mothcu*, ihon as wife.^ Such 
a convict ion cannot fail to arouse feelings of loving vener- 
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atioTi for tliosc with whom, from their position in soitiely, 
lie is in no clanger of rivalry in tlu' affairs of life. AV^hon 
the mission of Woman is hettc'r inulersfood, and is earric'd 
out more fully, she will he regard<‘d hy AFan as tlie most 
perfec't irnpersonaf ion of Humanity. 

Originating in sjumtaneous feelings of grati- Tho pniciico 
tud(', the worsliip of AVoman, wluai it lias as- nn fn/iiMiisap- 
sumcd a morci sysfcanafie shape, will he vahii'd piiritii'd and 

.. I ‘ , i I* 1 • htriMiftht*ne«l 

tor ns own sake as a iu‘W instrunn'iit ot fia]>pi- in re- 

ness and moral growl h. Imn-t as tlu' tendia* 
sympathic's are in Alan, it is most ch'sirahle to strengthen 
them hy such (‘X('reis(' as the pid)li(* and private^ institu- 
tion of this worship will afford. And lu're it is that. IN)si- 
tivists Avill iind all the elevating inflmaiees A\hieh (!atholl- 
eism derived from Prayer. 

It is a eommon hut vewy palpahle error to imagine' that 
JVayc'r is ins(‘parahle from the ehimerieal motive's of self- 
mterest in wliich it first originatc'd. In (hfholic'ism there 
was always a tc ndem'.y to rise above thc'se motive's, so far at 
h'ast as the [>riuei[>l<'s of theology admit tc'd. I'h’om St. 
Augustine d<)wn\^ards, all the nohh'r spirits have' felt nu;r(j 
and more strongly, notwithstanding tlu^ si lf-ahsorhing t(ai- 
deneies of Christian doc^trine, tliat Prayer did not m'ees- 
sarily imply pc'tition. AAHien soundc'r vic'ws of human 
nature have heeomc' pTovah'nt, the? \alu(' of this im]>ortant 
funetion will hc' more '•i('arly appn'ciatc'd ; and it will ulti- 
mately b(*euTn(^ of greatc'r importanet' than ev(‘r, hecauso 
founded on a truei* prim iple. Tn the normal state of 
IFumanify, the moial eflica'-y of IVayc'r will no longc^r 
be impaired by thoughts of personal re,(oinpeiise. It will 
be simply a solemn out-pouring, wle tbei* in privates or in 
public, of men’s nobler feelings, inspiring them with 
larger and more comprch«-nsivc' thoughts. As a daily 
practice, it is inculcated b\ Positivism as the l)n.st pro- 
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w^rvative against tlic selfisli and narrow views wliicli are so 
apt to arise in tlie ordinary avocations of life. To men its 
value is even greater than to women ; their life being less 
favourable to large views and generous sympathies, it is 
the morc^ important to revive ihem at regular pcriods^v^ 

Jliit l*raycu* would be of little value unless tlie mind 
could form a clear conception of its obj(?ct. The worship 
of Woman satisfies this condition, and is so far of greater 
efficacy than the worsliip of God. Triu', the ultimate 
object of Positivist lhayor, as shown in the concluding 
chapter of this volume, is Humanity. Put some of its 
best moral c'fiects would hardly bii realised, if it were at 
once and (‘xcdusively directed to an objcH^t so difficult to 
conceive clearly. Tt is possible tliat Women with their 
stronger sympathies may be able to rc'ach this stage witli- 
out intermediate steps. However this may bo, men C(u*- 
tainly would not bo able to do so ; even the intellectual 
class, with all its powers of generalization, would find it 
impossible. /Tlie worship of Woman, begun in private, 
and afterwards publicly celebrated, is ne(‘c\ssary in maiPs 
case to prepare him for any effectual worship of Humanity,^ 
No one can be so unhappy as not to be able to find 
some woman worthy of his peculiar love, whether in the 
relation of* wife or of niotlier ; some one who in his solitary 
prayer may be present to him as a fixed object of devo- 
tion. Nor will such devotion, as might bo thought, cease 
with death ; rather, when its object has been rightly 
chosen, death strengthens it by making it more pure. 
The principle upon which l^ositivism insists so strongly, 
the union of the Present with the Past, and even with 
the hilt u re, is not limited to the life of Society. It is a 
doctrine which unites all individuals and all generations ; 
and wh( u ii has become more familiar to us, it will stimu- 
late every one to call his dearest memories to life ; the 
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spirit of the system beiii<> lliat tlio private life of tlie veay 
humblest citizen lias a close ri‘Iatioii to his public duty. 
Wo all know how intellectual culture cmables us to live 
with our great predecessors* of iho ^Middle Ages and of 
Antiquity, almost as we should do with absent frii'uds. 
And if Tiitelleet can do so much, will it not be far easier 
for the strong passion of Lov(' to (‘fleet this id(\al resurrec- 
tion ? We have already many instaiKTs where wliohj 
nations have sluiwii strong sympatlihvs or antipathi(‘s to 
great historical names, especially whe n tlu'ir influence was 
still stuisibly fedt. There is no re'ason why a private* life 
sliould not produce tin* same efieet upon those who luive^ 
been brought into e’ontact "witli it. Moral culture has 
beem condiutled hithe*rto on siieli unsatisfaedoT'y primaple^s, 
that we eaii hardly ftjrm an ade^epiate notion e>f its re'sults 
when J\)sitivism has regene'rate*d it, and has conc(aitratcd 
the; affections as wedl as the* thoughts ol‘ Man upon human 
life. To live with the d(‘ad is the jHculiar ])rivileg(; of 
Humanity, a privilege which will e'.\tend as our conce;])- 
tioris wdden and our theiughts be*come more pure. Under 
Positivism the impulse te) it will bc*come far stronger, and 
it will l>c recogniseel as a systematic jirinciple in jirivate; 
as well fis in public life. Kv(*n the* Uuture; is not e‘xclude;d 
from its apjilication. AVe may live with those; who are 
not yet born; a thing impossible* only till a true; the*e)ry of 
history had arisem, of se-ope* suflicieait to endiraee; at one; 
glance the w’hoh; course of human eiesliny. There; are 
numb(‘rlv'Ss instance', to i)rovc tliat tlie heart of Man is 
e;apable of emotioms whicli have* im outward basis, e*xcept 
what Imagiuatieui has supplied. The familiar spirits of 
the Polytheist, the mystic al ele*sir(‘s of (lie* Monejtheist, all 
point to a general tendency in the Past, which, with our 
better principles, we shall he abb* in the Future to direct 
to a nobler and more real piupose. And thus even those 
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who may be so uiifortuiiafc as to have no sj^ccial object of 
love need not, on that account, be precluded from the act 
of worship: tiny may choose from tlio women of tlic past 
some type adapted to their own nature. Men of powerful 
inia.i^i nation mi^lit even form tlu'ir own movi' p(n rect ideal, 
and thus open out the path of tlie future. This, indeed, 
is what was often done by the hniglils of eliivalrous times, 
simple and uninstructed as tliey were. Surely then we, 
witli our fuller understanding* and f^reatcr familiarity with 
the Past, sliould be able to idealise mon? jMufectly. But 
whether tlie (choice lie in the Past or in tlu^ Future, its 
<^flicacy would be impairiMl unless it remaimMl constant to 
one object ; and fixed principles, such as Positivism sup- 
plies, arc iU'ed(M] to check the natural tiaideucy to versa- 
tility of feeling. 

worsiiip T hav(^ dw('lt at some hmgth upon tlie per- 
propurjition for soual adorutioii of Woiiiiin und(u its real or 

the woi'Hhip of . , , ^ t t i 

iiumiinity. Kit^al aspect s, Ixvause upon it depends nearly 
all the moral valuer of any public celebration. Public 
ussombhige in tlu' txanples of Jrunianity may strengthen 
and stimulate fet'liiigs of devotion, but cannot originate 
them. Unless raeh worshipper has fi'lt in his own x>erson 
deep and rovoroulial love for thos(^ to whom our highest 
atfcetioiis are due, a public service in honour of women 
would be nothing but a repetition of unmeaning formulas. 
Hut tlu'se whos(i daily custom it has been to give expres- 
sion to such feelings in secret, will gain, by assembling 
together, all the benefit of more intense and more exalted 
sympathy. In my last letter to lier who is for ever mine, 
T said : Amidst the heaviest anxieties which Love can 
bring, I have never ceased to feel that the one thing es- 
sential to Ixappiiiess is that tlic heart shall be always nobly 
oceupi' d.'’ And now that wc are separated by Deatli, 
daily experience confirms this truth, which is moreover 
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in exact tiecor(lanc(‘ witli the Positive Ihooiy of human 
luilure. 'Without personal experieiK'o of ]jOV(^ no public 
eeh'bralion of it can bi' sineen*. 

In its public celebration the superiority of the lu^w lleli- 
p^ion is ev(‘n inoiHi manifest than in the privat(? worship. 
A system in wliieli the so(‘ial spirit is uniformly prc'pon- 
(lerant, is peculiarly adapt e<l to nmder homap;(i for tlie 
social s('rvi(‘('s of the sympatlu'tic! st'x. Wlu'n tlu' knights 
of t)u' i\li(ldl(^ Apc's met top;('ther, they might glvc^ vent to 
their personal le(‘liiigs, and expn'ss to oiu'. another tlie 
rc'verenee which t'acli hdt for his own mistress; but farthi^r 
than this they could not go. And such jx'rsunal feedings 
will ne\('r c('ase to bo lU'cessary. Still th(‘ ])i*incij)al obj('(;t 
ot‘ publi(! cele'bnition is to express gratitudes i)n tlu' part, of 
tlie peojilo for tli(‘ social blessings conferrt'd by Woman, as 
tlu* organ of that ('huuent in our nature on which its unity 
d(‘pends, and as the original source of moral power. In 
the Middle Age's such eonsidewations were impossible', ibr 
want of a rational tlieeny tanbracing tlie whede carch) of 
seci il relatieii's. riidecd tlie r(?C('ived faitli was ine^eimpa- 
tiblo \\ith any such conce'ptioin siius^ (jeexl in tliat taitli 
exampied the* place re ally duci to Humanity. 

There* are weime'ii whoso care(*r has b(’(‘n alto- Exceptional 

women. Jouu, 

geth(*r exe'('j)tioiial ; and those, like^ tlie* n'st, 
meet with thear dne^ tT'ibute* e>f praise in the J^^sitivo sys- 
tem. The* eln'ef nmtixe*, douhtle.ss, for publier and privates 
vcneralieiii is the* mission .‘f sympathy, which is Woman's 
peculiar vocation. Hut il.ere liave be e n remarkable in- 
stances of Avome'U whose life* has l)f;eni one of speculation, 
or even, wb.it is in most eases still more* fonu'gn to their 
nature*, of peditical aetivits. They have rendered real ser- 
vice to Humanity, and they should rceoivo the) honour that 
is duo to them. Theology, IVom its ahsolulo character, 
could not make sucli e;oncessio7is ; they would have weak- 
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cried the cfFu^Ionc-y of its most important social rules. 
Conse(|ucntly, Catholicism was compelled, though at first 
with sinc(‘re rc'gret, to leave some of the noblest women 
without commemoration. A signal instance is the JMaid 
of Orleans, wliose heroism saved Frances in the fourteenth 
century. Our great king Louis XT. apjdied very pro- 
pc'rly to the lV)pe for her canonization, and no objection 
was made to his recpiest. Yet, praclic^ally, it was never 
(uirried into etfi^ct. It was gradually forgotten ; and the 
clergy soon came to feel a sort of dislikes to her memory, 
which ri'minded them of nothing but their own social 
weakness. It is easy to account tor this result; nor is 
liny one really to blame for it. It was feared, not without 
reason, that to consider Joan of Arii as a saint might have 
the effect of spreading falsi) and dangerous ideas of feini« 
nine duty. The difiiculty was insuperable for any absolute 
system, in which to sanction the exception is to compro- 
mise the rule. Ihit in a relative S3^stem the case is diffe- 
rent. It is even more inconsistent with Positive principles 
than it Is witli (Vitholic.*, for women to lead a military lif(‘, 
a life Avhich of all otliers is the least compatible with their 
proper functions. And jx^t Positivists will bo the first to 
do justice to this extraordinary heroine, whom theologians 
have been afraid to recognise, and whom metaphysicians, 
even in France, have had the hardih(»od to insult. The 
unniver.’ary of her glorious martyrdom will bo a solemn 
festival, not onlj' for France, but for Western Europe. 
For her work was not merely of national importance ; the 
enslavement of France would have involved the loss of all 
the influence which Franco has exercised as the centre of 
the advanced nations of Europe. Moreover, as none of 
them are altogether clear from the disgrace of detracting, 
as Voltaire has done, from her character, all should aid in 
the reparation of it which Positivism proposes to institute. 
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So far from licr upotlieosis having an injurious effect on 
female eliaraeter, it will afford an opportunity of pointing 
out the anomalous nature of her career, and the rarity ol 
the conditions wliic.-h alone could justify it. It is a fresh 
proof of the advantages accruing to Morality from the 
rc'lative character of Positivism, which enables it to appre- 
ciate exceptional cases witliout weakiaiing tlie rules. 

^The subject of the worship of Woman by Man raises a 
([ucstion of much delicacy; how to satisfy analogous feed- 
ings of dev’otion in the other sex. Wt' have se'en its 
iK'cessity for men as an intermediate step towards the 
worsliip of Humanity ; and women, stronger* thougli thc‘ir 
r^ynipathie's are, stand, it may be, in lU'cd of similar [)rcpa- 
ration. Yet certainly the direction takeai slundd be some- 
what differemt. What is wanted is that each s(;x should 
strengthen the moral (jualities in which it is naturally 
deficient. Mnergy is a characteristic ftalurc of Humanity 
as w ell us Sympathy ; as is wxdl show n by tlu) double ineaii- 
mg of the word Heart, In Man Sym])athy is the weaker 
clt n^ent, and it re(iuires constant exiTcise. This he gains 
by expression of his feelings of revmcnce for Woman, 
In YVoman, on the other hand, tlie (hdet^live (juality is 
Knergy ; so tliat, sliould any spcicial ])rej^aration lor the 
worship of Ilumanity be nc'cded, it sliould be such as iKt 
strengthtii courage ratlu^r than sympathy. Hut my h(;x 
renders nu* incompetent to enter farther into the sijcrcd 
wants of Woman^ lic'art. I’lieory indicaU's blank hitherto 
unnoticed, but does not en dde mo to fill it. It is a pro- 
blem for women themselves to solve ; and I hadrcvi rved 
it for my noble colleague, for wdios^i premature death I 
would fain hope that my own giic-‘ may one day bet 
shared by all^ 

Throughout this chapter I have been keenly sensible of 
the philosophic loss resulting from our objective separation. 
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True, I liav(i boon ablo to sliow that Positivism is a matter 
of the (loopost ooru'orn to women, since it incorporates them 
in tb(^ progressive movoTnoiit of moclorn times. T have 
proved tliut <]io part allotted to tliom in this movement is 
one whieli satisfies tlieir higliest aspirations for the Family 
or for Society. Awd y(d. T can bardly hope for mucli sup- 
port trom them until some woman shall come forward to 
interpret wliat I have said into languages inon^ adapted 
to tlieir nature and habils of thought. Till tlu'u it will 
always be taken for granted that they are incapable even 
of understanding the new philosophy, notwithstanding alt 
the natural airinifics for it which T have shown tliat they 
possess. 

All these difficult ies had been entirely removed by the 
noble and loving friend to whom T dedicate the treatise to 
which this work is introductory. The dedication is unusual 
in form, and some may think it overst rained. .Hut my own 
fear is ratlu'r, now that five years liave past, that my words 
were too weak for the deej) gratitude whic.li I now feel for 
her elevating iutliuaice. Without it the moral aspects of 
Positivism would have lain very long latent. 

(llotihh' de Vaux was gifted equally in mind and heart : 
and she had alr(*ady begun to feel th<^ power of the new 
philosophy to raise feminine influence from the decline 
into wlii(di it liad fallen, under the revolutionary influences 
of modern times. Misunderstood everywhere, even by 
lier own family, her nature AV'as far too noble for bitterness. 
Her sorrows w(U'e as ex(!eptional as they were undeserved ; 
but her purity was even more rare than her sorrow ; and 
it preserved her unscathed from all sophistical attacks 
on marriage, even b(?forc the true theory of marriage had 
e^une before her. In the only writing which she pub- 
lished, there is a beautiful remark, which to those who 
know the history of her life is deeply affecting : Glr<3at 
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natures should always bo above briiiginy tlicir own isorj.’0\ys / 
upon oljiors/’ In iliis olianning stor}^ written before she ^ 
hiu'W aiiytliiiig of Positivism, slio expressed lierself most 
eharaetc'ristieally on tlu^ sulyeet ol* Woman's vocation : 

“ Sur('ly the true splion^ of Woman is to ju’ovide Man 
with th(‘ eond'orts and diliglits of home, n'ct'iving in ex- 
eliangx' from liim tlie nu'ans (jf subsistiau'c earned by his 
labours. 1 would rallicu’ see flu* juollu'r of a [) 0 ()r family 
washing her childn'ii’s linen, than sc'ii lu'r ('arning a 
liveliliood by her tah'uts away from lionui. ()1‘ course I 
do n(»1 s])ealv of wonu'ii of ('xtraoidinai y powcus whose 
gc'iiius h'luls ihem out of flu* splu'n* of donu'st i(; dut y. Such 
iiatuK'.-^ slujuld ha\(' fret* scope givtui to them: lor great 
rniiuls are kiiulh'd by flu* (*xliibi(ion of llu ir powers.’^ 
Tlu'st* NN'ords coming fVom a young lady distingiiished 
no h'ss for bt'auty than for W(»rflg show her antipathy to 
flu sub\'ersiv(' ideas s(» ]»rt*val(*nt in the pi’t'scuif; day. 
Put in a large* work which slu* did not live to finish, sin* 
had inte Tided to refuft* the attacks njion rnarriagi*, con- 
taiiu’d in tlu works of (ieorgii Sand, to wliom slu* was 
intc'lh'i lually no less tliau morally siijierloT-. Ih'r natur(^ 
was oi‘ ran^ endo^^ nlellt, mov(‘d by Jioble impulse*, ajui yet 
allowing its due inlluencc to leason. When slu* was 
beginning to stud\' INisiiivisjii she '^i-ote* to nn* : “ iVo one 
knows better than myself luov weak our nalurt* is, nnb'ss 
it has SOUK l(»fty aim l)eyond tlu* I'caeh ol* passion.” A 
short tinu? ai'terv. ards, wril ing wit h all tlie graceful fri'e- 
dom of I'rii'iiddii]), .'du; h i fali a [diiasi; (U* dee]) meaning, 
almost unawares: ‘ (Jui v.j'r. is oui^ which must have ^ 
duties, in (udi'r to form it.-> feelings/’ 

AVith such a iiature my vSaint (’K/ihia was, as may bo 
supposed, fully conscious of llie moral value of Positivism, 
though she had only one year to give to its study. A 
few mouths before lier death, she wrote to mo : “ If I 
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wore a mail, T should be your enthusiastic disciple ; as a 
woman, I can but offer you my cordial admiration/^ In 
the sanui letter she explains the part whicli she proposed 
to take ill diffusiii" the principles of tlie new philosophy : 
‘‘It is always well for a woman to follow modestly be- 
hind the army of renovators, even at the risk of losing a 
little of her own originality/’ She describes our intel- 
lectual anarchy in this charming simile: “Wo arc all 
standing as yet with one foot in the air over the threshold 
of truth/’ 

u is for wo- With such a colleague, combining as she did 
dnee h'uiillvl (pialities hitherto shared amongst the noblest 
Southern^ ni- woiiianhood, it would have been easy 

tions. induce her sox to co-op(Tate in the regene- 

tion of society. For she gave a perfect example of that 
normal n'actioii of Feeling upon Reason which has been 
here set forward as the high(\st aim of Woman’s eff'orts. 
When she had finished the important work on which she 
was engaged, I had marked out for her a definite yet 
spacious field of (^o-operation in the Positivist cause : a 
field which lu'r intellect and character were fully com- 
pt^tent to occui)y. I mention it here, to illustrate the 
mode in whicdi woiik'ii may help to spread Positivism 
through the West; giving thus <he first example of the 
social influence' which they will afterwards exei t perma- 
nently. What I say has special reference to Italy and 
to Spain. In other countries it only applies to individuals 
who, though living in an atmosphere of free thought, 
have not themselves venturod to think freely. Success in 
this latter case is so frequent, as to make me confident that 
the agencies of which I am about to speak may be applied 
('ollectively with the same favourable result. 

Th(‘ intellectual freedom of the West began in England 
and Germany; and it had all the dangers of original 
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ofFoitwS for which at thnt time no systematic basis could ho 
found. With the le^id establislnnent of Jh’oh'stantisin, the 
metaphysical moveim'nt stopped. ] Votestantism, by consoli- 
datini^ it, seriously iinpc'dod subsocpuuit pro^ia'ss, and is still, 
in tl»e couniritvs M^iero it jirevails, th<^ chief obsta(j]e to all 
efficient renovation. Happily France, tlie normal centre 
of Western Ihirope, was spared this so-called llelbrina- 
tion. She made up for the delay, by ]>assin«r at one stride, 
undcT the impulse ^iven by VoIlaii(\ to a state' of‘ ('iitire 
fre(‘doni of thought; and thus resunu'd hm* natural place 
as h'ader of the common nioveunent of so(*ial re^c'iK'ration. 
Hut the Freiu'li, while escaping tlie inconsistemcies and 
oscillations of J hot est autism, have been ('xposed to all the 
daiifrcTs re'sultin^ from umpialifie'd acceptance of revolu- 
tionary nu'taphysics. I'rinciph's of systcunaticj negation 
have now h(‘!d tluar ground with us too long. Ilscdul as 
they ( nc(‘ we re' in ])reparing tlui M'ay for socu’al rc'con.struc.- 
tion, the} an* now a hindrance to it. Tt may be liopc'd 
that M'lien the* movcnicTit of free tliouglit extcaids, as it 
assuredly will, to the two Soutlu'rn nations, whcu’c) t'atho- 
licism has been more? successfid in rc'sisting Protcistiintisni 
and Deism, it will be attemded Avitli less injurious conse- 
cjuenc'c's. If Franco was sj)ared tl.o Calvinist ic; stage, 
there scH'ins no reason why Italy and c'vcm Sji.dn should not 
be spared Voltairianism As a cornpcaisal ion for tliis ap- 
parent stagmitio]!, they might pa.‘<s at oiiee fiom (Catholic- 
ism to positivism, A ithoni lialt ing lor any h'ngth of time 
at the negative stage. These' coun trie's could ne)t liave 
originat'd the ne'w phi]osopli>, rnving to the ir insufficient 
prc'paration ; but as soon as it 1. is takeuj rc'ot in Franco, 
they will probably accept it W'itb extreiuo rapidity. Direct 
attacks upon (aitholic'ism \vill not be ni'cessary. Tbo 
lunv religion will simply put itsedf into eoinpotition with 
the old by performing in a better way the same func- 
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tioiiB tlii'it Catliolicism fulfils now, or has fulfilled in past 
times. 

All evideiU‘-o, (\speelally the evidence of the poets, goes 
to prove that before Luther’s time, there was less belief in 
the South of Europe, certainly less in Italy, tlian in the 
North. And (jalholicism, with all its resistance to the 
])rogress of tliought, has never been able really to revive 
the belief in ('hristianity. Wo speak of Italy and Spain 
as less advaiK'od; but the truth is tliat tiny only cling to 
(kitholic.ism because it satisfies tluar moral and sot ial wants 
b(dter than any system with which they are a(v.piaint(Ml. 
klorally they have more affinity to Positivism than oUkt 
rnitions ; bt'causc^ their feelings of fralcaaiity have not been 
weakeiu'd by the industrial developmcait whic li has done 
so mu(‘h harm in Protestant countries. Intellectually, too, 
they are less hostile to the primary principle of Posit ivcj 
i’olity ; tlu' se paration of spiritual and tianporal power. 
And therefurc; they will wdeonni Positivism as soon as they 
sc'c that in all csscaitial features it (Mpials and sni'jiasses 
tlu' mediu'val (1mr(‘li. Nov/ as this (piestion is almost 
entirely a moral one, their convictions in this resp(‘ct will 
depend far more' upon feeling than upon argument. (Vm- 
scnpuntly, the work of converting tluan to Positivism is 
one for which women ar(^ peculiarly adapted. Positivism 
has been communicated to England by nuai. Holland, 
too, which has been the vanguard of Germany ov(U' 
since the [Middle Ages, has been iniliatcd in the same 
way still more efficiently. l>ut its int reduction in Italy 
and Spain will depend upon the women of those coun- 
tries ; and the appeal to them must come, not from a 
En'iicliman, but from a Frenchwoman ; for heart must 
s])cak to heart. Would that these brief nunarks might 
enable others to appreciate the inestimable worth of the 
colleague whom I had intended to w rite such an appeal ; 
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and that they might stimulate some one worthy to takt' 
her place ! 

Already, IIhui, there is ground for eneourag('ni(‘nt. 
Already wo lune one striking inslaneo of a woman it ady 
to co-operate in tlie ])hiloso])hical movenumt, whicli assigns 
to her sex a mission of the highest social consecpu'nce as the 
prelude to tlu^ fiinction lor wliich in tlu' norrmd state tluy 
ar(' d(\stiTied. Siicli an instam-e, tliough it may s(‘('m now 
exci'ptional, does but anticipate* wliat will om* <lay lx* 
universal. Highly gifted natures pass tlnongli tin* same* 
])hases as others ; only tliey undergo th(*m earlie i*, and so 
hecouK* guides tor tlie I’e'st. The sacred friend of whom T 
speak liad n.. tiling that sp(‘cially disjw>s(‘d le i* to a( •C(*]lt 
IVisitivisrn, i*xc(‘])i, the* beauty of her mind and <*haracfer, 
prematurely ripencxl by sorrow. Ifael slie be'cai an un- 
taught woiking woman, it would p(‘r])aps liavi* Ix'cn still 
(*asier for lu‘r io gras]) tlie gc'neral sjiirit of tin* lu'w phi- 
losophy and its social pur])ose.^ 

'I’lie r(‘su!i ot* this clia])t<'r is to show the* aflinity of tin* 
systemati(! ('lenient of the modifying ])ow(‘r, as rejirc'se'iif ('d 
by pliilosophers, witli women Nvho Ibnn its sym])at ]u;t ie 
elenu'iit ; «an aflinity not U'ss close tlian that with the p('Opl(*, 
wlio constitute? its sMie'r^ie? e'h'inent. 'I'lu' organi/al ion of 
moral force* is base.'d oii the alliance of philosopiuas witli the* 
p(*opIe ; Ijiit the adhesion 'd* women is ne'cessaiy to its cejiri- 
])letion. AViMi tin miion of all tiiree*, tin* regcnei-at ion of 
society he'gins, anr! f]. ? re\eluiie u is brougld to a close. 
Hut more than this: t heir in* ieai is at once* .01 iiiauguiat iem 
of the final ordi r of sernh'ty. ha<'h ed’ these* tliree* ('le nients 
will he acting a^ it will be caJhd neon te act in the 
normal state, and will be* oecujiying its jx rmanent jiosi- 
tioii re'lafivedy to tlie te*my)OraI I'lie ]diilosophic 

class wliose wewk it is to ^ imdune the action of the otluir 
two (‘lasses, will find valnahle ussi. dance frejiii women in 
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c vory fiiiinly, as well as powerful co-operation from the 
people in every city. The result will be a union of all 
wh(j are 2)rec‘Iudecl from political administration^ instituted 
for the purpose of judging all practical measures by the 
lixed rules of uiiiv(wsal morality. Exceptional cases will 
arise wlien moral inlluenco is insiiffieient ; in these it will 
ne<*essary for the people to iuterf(?ro actively. But 
plulosojdiers and women arc dispensed from such interfer- 
ence. Direct action would be most injurious to their 
powers of sympathy or meditation. They can only pre- 
serve these powers by kce2)ing clear of all j^osilions of 
})olilical authority. 

But while the moral force resulting from the combined 
action of Women and of the Peojile, will be more efficient 
tluin lliat of the Middle Ages, the systematic organs of 
tliat force will find their work one of great difficulty. 
High powers of intellect are recpiired ; and a lioart worthy 
of sucli int(‘llcct. To secure the su2)port of women, and 
the eo-operation of the peoj>l(‘, tlu^y must have the sym- 
pathy and 2)urity of tlie first, the energy and disinterested- 
ness of the second. Such natures are rare ; yet without 
them the new sjjiritual power cannot obtain that ascen- 
dency over .society to wliich Positivism as2)ireH. And 
with all tlie agencies, physical or moral, which can be 
brought to bear, we .shall have to acknowledge tliat the 
exceeding im2)erfe(!tions of hunuui nature form an eternal 
obstacle to the object for which lV)sitivism strives, the 
victory of social .sympathy over self-love.y ‘ 
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CITAl’TER V. 

■rnE RELATION OF POSITIVISM TO ART. 

The osscnlial principlos and (Iio social pur- poHUivi™ 

, , 1*11 wTu'n fornplrte 

nosi^ ot the only philosoiihy by wiuch tlKi i*,;is'Rvmnubu* 

* , . 11 11 toliiKiKiiiiitiim, 

revolutKHi can bi^ brought to a closo, are now as, whin m- 

, «iT 1 1 ,• CdinpU’tp, it 

iH'lon' us. \V () liave Keen too that exu‘rgetic unfavour- 
.suppurt troin the People and cordial Hynijiathy 
iroiu Woiuf'ii ar(‘ lu'ctvs.sary to bring tliis philosophic luovo 
uieut to a practical result. (.)ne further condition yet 
n'lniiiiis. Tli(‘ view Iktc taktui of liuinan life as regene- 
?’at(‘d by tliis coiuhiuation of elforts, would 1)(‘ im;oiuplet(‘ 
il‘it <lid not liu-lude an additional element, with which JVjsi- 
Mvism, as 1 havt* now^ to show, is no less competent to deal. 
^ We have s[>oken already of the plact; which Jb^ason oe.cn- 
pies in < ur nature; its fuiietion being to subordinahi it.sell' 
to l*\'(‘ling lor llie bett(‘r guidan(a‘ of the Active powers. 
Jbit in tile normal slatt' ol* our nature it lias also another 
riiiicti'Hi : that of n-gulating and stimulating imagination, 
without yielding passiv* otKHb\-nee to it. TJie esthetic^* 
faculties are fur too im]ioriaTiL to l>e (iisri'gai'ded in the 
normal stc (c of llem.uiity : tlKuelbre tlu'y must, not be 
omitAcfl irom the sy-;‘*em which aims to introduce that 
slate. There is a strong but groundless prejudiec* that 
in tills r(\spcct at It ast JNisitivism will be found wanting. 
Y(‘t it furni.''h(:.s, as may rearliiy be shown, the only triu' 
foundation of inudern Art, wl.icli, .'iiK^e the Middles Ages, 
has been cultivated uitlijuL lixed principles or lofty 

purpobCy’ 
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Tlio reproach tliat l^ositivism in incoinpatiblo with Art 
arises simply from tlio fact that almost ('V('ry one is in the 
habit of (5011 founding* the philosophy itself with the seien- 
tihe studies on which it is based. The cliargc only applies 
to the Positive spirit, in its preliminary pliasc^ of discoii- 
nectc'd specialities, a phase which seic'ntitic nuui of the 
pr(\s(uiL day are making such misidiievous (.'tforts to pro- 
long. ^I^fothing can be morci fatal to the line arts than the 
narrow views, the overstraining of analysis, the abuse of 
the reasoning facmlty, which characterize the scientific; 
invc'stigation of thci present day; to say nothing of their 
injurious effects upon moral progress, the first condition 
of estlu'lit; development . Jlut all thc'so defects necjessarily 
disapixiar when the Positive' sjnrit becomes more compre- 
hensive' and syste'inatie; ; which is the case as soon as it 
embraces the higher subjcMds in the ene*ye‘lopedic se'ale of 
sciences. When it reaches the study of Soedety, Avliie^h is 
its true and ultimate sjdiere, it has to deal with the con- 
ceptions of Poetry, as well as w ith the operations of Feel- 
ing: since its object must then be to give a faithful and 
complete; 3*e])resentation of human nature under its indi- 
vidual, and still more unde'i* its sex*ial, aspects. Hitherto 
Positive JSede'nce; has avoided these tAVO subjects : but their 
charm is siudi that, Avhen the' study of them has been once 
begun ^ it cannot fail to be prose^cuted Avith ardour ; and 
their proper place in the constitution of ]\lan and of 
Society Avill then be recognised. Reason has been divorced 
for a long time from Feeling and Imagination. But 
Avitli the more complete and systematic culture here pro- 
poscMl they Avill be re-united./ 

TeA those AA'ho liaA'o studied the foregoing chapters Avith 
atteMieni, the aucav that the ncAV phileAsophy is unfavour- 
able to Art, Avill be e)bvu)usly unjust. Supposing e'veii that 
there were no important functions specially assigned to 
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the fine arts in llio Positive system, yet iiulireetly, tlie 
loading princi[)les of* th(' systiaii, its social j)ui])oso, and 
tli(' iniluences by whicli it is ])rom^at('d, are all most con- 
du(‘ivi‘ to the inten'sts of Art. rTo demonstrate, as Posi- 
tivism alone of all philosoj)hi('s has done, the subordination 
of tlu' int('llect to tlie heart, and thc^ depiaidcaice of the 
unity ol‘ human nature upon Fe(‘lin^, is to stimulate' the 
('sthc'tic faculti(‘s, because FiH'liiit*- is tlu'ir true' source'. Te) 
pro[)oiind a se)cial ehxdrine' by which the' Revolution is 
brouiijht to a close, is to re'inove' tiu' principal obstae le to 
tli(' growth of Art, and to o[)e‘u a wieh^ lie'ld and a tlrm feiiin- 
dalion Ibr it, hy establishini*- ti.xe'el principle's anel mode's of 
life; in tin abse'uce’ eif whie'h JNie'try can have' nothing 
imble to n.irrate le) inspire'. Te> e'xhort the^ weirking 
ehisse's to .-('ck happiiu'ss in eadling the'ir me)ral anel mental 
peiwc'is i]it(< eonstant e^xe're-ise', anel te) give the'in an eeluea- 
tion, the' ])iin^)al basis e>f which is e'sthetic, is te) place' 
^^•t unde'i* the*’ole'e‘tion of its natural })atre)iis/^'’ 

/Rut e)ni' I'onsieh'ratiou is of itsedf suflie'ie'iit for e)ur jiur- 
pose. We; have^ but to look at thei infliuaie'e^ of Positivism 
upon .AV e)men, at its te'ud(*ne-y to edevate' the' se)cial elignity 
of their se'X, eind at the* same time to strerigtlu'n all family 
ties. Ne)W of all the e'h'iiK'uts of which soe'iety is e^einsti- 
tuted, AVonian e-e'itairdy is tin* itiost e'sthe'tic, alike from 
her nature and lie: pei^i'ion; and both lu'r peisitiem and 
he'r nature are* raise'd ami strengthened by INjsitivism. 
Wo re*e‘e ive; from vaaren, not e»nly our first ideas of CJood- 
iicss, but our first sense of R^'iiuty; for ^lieir own sensi- 
bility to it is equal le.'d by tlie ir power of imparting it to 
others. AVe se'e* in the m every kind -^f beauty eornbiiicd ; 
beauty of mind anel character wol\ as of person. All 
their aedions, even those which are unconscious, exhibit a 
spontaneous striving for ideal jx't lection. And their life 
at home, when free from the mcf'ssity of labouring fora 
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livelihood, favours this tendoney. Living as they do for 
afreet ion, they cannot fail to feed aspirations for all that is 
higliest, ill the world around them first, and then also in 
the world of imagination. A doctrine, tlicn, which regards 
women as the originators of moral influence in society, and 
wliich places the groundwork of education under their 
charge, cannot he suspected of being unfavourahlo to Art^! 

Leaving these prejudices, we may now examine the 
mode ill wliich the incorporation of Art into the modern 
social system will be promoted by Positivism. Tn the 
first place systematic principles of Art will bo laid down, 
and its proper function clearly defined. The result of this 
will ho to call out new and powerful means of expression, 
and also new organs. I may observe that the position 
which Art will occupy in the present movement of social 
regeneration is already an iiiangiiration of its final func- 
tion ; as wo saw in the analogous cases O^llC position of 
women and of the working classes. 

Kstiu'tic til- ]lui heibre touching on this question, it will 
ndornimnt of 1)0 Well to rectify a prevalent mis(;oncoT)tioii on 

life, not for its ii i • . n .i i. 

government, tlio subjcct, oiic oi tho maiiy consoquciicos oi 
our mental and moral anarchy. refer to the exaggera- 
tion of the influence of Art ; an error which, if uncorrccted, 
yrould vitiate all our views with regard to it/'" 

All ooets of real genius, from llomer to Corneille, have 
always considered their work to he that of beautifyi;^g 
humai^ lifc, and so far, of elevating it. Government of 
human life they had never supposed to fall within their 
province. Indeed no sane man would lay it down as a 
proposition that Imagination should control the other 
mental faculties. It would imply that the normal con- 
dition of tho intellect was insanity; insanity being defin- 
able as that state of mind in which subjective inspirations 
are stronger than objective judgments. It is a static law 
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()t* our iifitiiro, wIiIcIt lias lu'vor licon pennaiu'iitly siis- 
p(»iid(*(l, tliat tlu? faculties of Representation and Kxprc's- 
sion sliould bo subordinate to those of (xmeoptioii and 
( 'O-ordinalion. Kven in eer^'bral disturbances tlie law 
holds good. The redation with the external world is pc^r- 
v(Tted, but file original correlation of the internal mental 
functions nunains unaffeededy*^ 

^ The ibolish vanity of the later poets of antifpiity led sonu' 
of tlu'in into errors much resembling those which now ])r('vail 
on this point. Still in Polytheistic soidety artists wen? at no 
time looked u])on as tlu' holding class, notwithstanding thi' 
esthetic eliaractcT of (Ireekand Homan redigion. It proof's 
W('re neec'ssaiy, Jlomer's po(*m, especially tin? Odyssi^y, 
would show how secondary the influence of the liiu^ arts 
was upon society, even wIkui tlu^ priesthood had (*(*as(‘d to 
control tluni. Plato's Utopia, written when Polytlieism 
was in its (U’cHik', represent<'d a state in wliich the inUT- 
ference ot ])oets wais systematically prevemted. Medieval 
Monotheisiii was still less disposed to oveuTatt' the im])orf- 
ance of \rt, though its true value was ri‘Cognis('d more 
generally tlian it had ever been IxTore. J>ut with tlio 
decline of ( ^itholicism, germs of errors showed tli('nis(dv('s, 
from w'hich ('\en tlu' extraordinary g<*nius of* l)ant(' was 
iiot fnv. The revolutionary infliKuices of the last five 
centiiries have develope d thes(^ errors into tlje deliriiiir^pf 
sclf“COUe(dt exliiuited by the poets and literary men of our 
time. Theology l.avi ig ai rived at its extremis limits, and 
no conception having yet arisen id tlu? P »sitivc* state, the 
negative condition of the Wesiern Republic becaim^ aggra- 
vated to an unheard-of extent. Rides and institutions 
which had formerly controlled tlu^ Trn-si headstrong ambi- 
tion, fell rapidly into discredit. And as the principles of 
social order disappeared, and especially poets, the 

leading class among iheiu- stimulated by the applause 
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vvliicli llicy rc‘ct'iv(Hl fVoiri their uniiivStnicted audience, fell 
into the error of seeking political influence. Incoinpatibh' 
as all iiuue criticisiu must bo with true poetry, modern Art 
since lh(> fourteenth century lias participated morc^ and 
more actively in the destruction of the old system. Unlil, 
howevt'r, JSb'gativism had received its distinct shape and 
characler Troni itie revolutions of the sixtec'iith and seven- 
teenth c('nturi(\s, the influeiico of Art for destructive pur- 
poses was sc'condary to that exeri‘ised by metaphysicians 
and legists. Jlut in the eighteimth century, when nega- 
tivism bt^gan to be propagated boldly in a systematic form, 
the case was changed, and literary ambition asserted itself 
more strongly. The men of learning wlio had hitherto 
formed tlie vanguard of the destructive niov(*ment, were 
replacc'd by mere litterateurs, men wliose talents W(u*e of a 
po(‘(ical ratlier than philosophical kind, but wlio had, in- 
tellectually spealiing, no real vocation, \yhcn the crisis 
of the Ih'volutiou came, this heterogeneous class took the 
lead in Ihe movi'inent, and naturally stc 2 )t)ed into all poli- 
tical oHices ; a state of things which will continue until 
thert^ is a more direct and general inoveinent of reorgan- 
ization. 


The political Tlus is tlic historical explanation, and at the 
saiiio tiuio tlio rcfutatioii, of the subversive 
amf'soui -o' scliem(\s SO prevalent in our time, of which th(‘ 
anarchy. objoct is to establish a sort of aristocracy ol* 
literary pedants. Such day-dreams of unbridled self-con- 
ceit find favour only with the . metaphysical minds who 
cannot sanction exceptional cases without making them 
into an absolute rule. ^ If philosophers arc to be excluded 
from political authority, there is still greater reason for 
eivch.ding poets. The mental and moi'al versatility which 
makes them so apt in reflecting the thoughts and feelings 
of those around them, utterly unfits them for being our 
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Tlu'ir luilural doli'cts arc siu!li as nolhiii^* but 
rigorous and sy.st(Tiia1i(5 education can ('orrect ; tlicy an*, 
tlicrcldns certain to be peculiarly jn’OTnineni in times like 
th(*st' when dc'f.p convictions of any kind are so rare. 
Tlu'ir j-eal vo(*ali(ui is to assist tluj sjnritual ])ower as 
acc(‘sso]y nunibers ; and this involvt's tlu'ir reiioniK'in^ all 
ideas of j 4 *ov('rnnu'nt, even more stric tly than philosophers 
tlH'mst‘]\ (*sy^ IMiilosopliers, thoiijj^h not lluinsc'lves en^a^- 
ini>* in [xjlitics, an' calk'd upon to lay down the ])rinciples 
(d‘ political action ; but the poet has vc'iy little' to d(» with 
citlier. /liis spc'cial iiinction is to id(‘alis<^ and to stimu- 
late' ; and to ilo this well, he must cone'c'ntrate' his c*n(‘r^i(,*s 
t'xcliisiv e‘ly upon it. It is a lar^e; and nolde^ he'ld, amjdy 
sufHcic'ut to absorb men who have a re'al vocation ibr it. 
Ae*cordlni>'ly, in the great artists ol‘ Ibrme'r times we* see 
comparativc'ly few traci*s of this (*.\ tiavagaut ambition. 
It comc's ht'foie us in a time' whe'ii, ejwing to the^ absence oi* 
regular habits of life and iixed convic t ions, art of tlui 
liigdi.'st oielt*!’ }• impossible. The poets of our time ('ithe'r 
liave* not 1 ‘calise'd or have mistake*!! thear voe*ation. WIu'ii 
SeK*ic't> is agaiji brejught under the intlue'ne*e' of a universal 
e{o(*trlnc, I’c'al poetry will again bei’omej possible; and such 
nun as those' wv have bee'ii speaking of, whetlu*!* spoilt 
peects oi* merely jjoe tasteis, u ill turn the*ii- ('ne'rgie*s in a 
diticn‘nt ebrectioii. - lhe »i they will e*ontinne to Avaste* 
tiu'ir (*tlbrts and riiio th.eir <'harae*ter in worthless politieal 
agitatiejn. a slater luing*'- oi wLieh medioenity sliines and 
real ge'iiius is le ft, in die background. 

fin the i; Tinal statcj of human nature, Tnuigiiuition is 
subordinate to Rciison as lieasoii xs t»» f iling. Any pro- 
longed inve*rsion of tliis natural order is both morally and 
intellect ually dangerous. Tlie i-cign of Iinagiuation would 
be still more disastrous tbari the riiigii of lieason ; only 
that it is even more incompatible, Vvitli the practical con- 
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ditions of human life. But chimerical as it is, the liicrc 
pursuit of it may do much individual harm hy suhstitulinn; 
artiii(ual ('xcitement, and in too many cases afteetaiioii of 
feeling, in the 2)1acc of dec}) and spontaneous emotiony^ 
Viewed j)()litically, nothing can be worse than this undue 
pre2)ond(?rancc of esthetic considerations caused by the un- 
controlled ambition of artists and litterateurs. /The true 
object of Art, which is to charm and elevate human life, 
is gradually lost sight of.^- By being held out as the aim 
and object of existence, it degrades the artist and the 
2 )ubli(i equall}^’^ and is therefore certain to degeiU'rate. It 
loses all its higher tendencies, and is reduced either to a 
sensuous j)leasure, or to a mere display of technical skill. 
Admiration for tlu^ arts, which when kej)! in its 2)roi)er 
place has done so much for modern life, may becjome a 
deeply corruj)tiiig influence, if it becomes the i)aramount 
consideration. It is notoj’ious what an atrocious custom 
j)revailed in Italy for several centuries, simj)ly for the 
sake of im2)roving men’s voices. Mrt, the true i)ur2)ose of 
which is to strength(‘n our sympathies, leads when thus 
degraded to a most abject form of selfishness ; in which 
enjo)nneiit of sounds or forms is held out as the highest, 
hapjiiness, and utter apathy prevails as to all questions of 
social interc’st. So dangerous is it intellectually, and still 
more so morally, for individuals, and above all, for 
societies to allow esthetic considerations to become un- 
didy ])reponderant ; even wlieii they spring from a gemuine 
impulse.^ But the invariable consequence to which this 
violation of the first princi2)les of social order leads, is the 
success of mediocrities who acquire technical skill by long 
2>ractice. 

Thus it i^Jhat we have gradually fallen under the 
discreditable iiifluoncc of men who were evidently not 
com 2 )etent for any but subordinate positions, and whoso 
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prepoTHlprancc lias proved as injiirions t<i Art as it lias 
been to Philosopliy and ]^^orality. A fatal facility of 
('xpr(\ssi()ii to wliat is nc'illier belicn'c'd nor Ibli, 
gives t(an])orary ropufatlon to men Avlio are as inc'apablc^ 
of originality in Art as tliey are of grasping any now 
prinei[)ic* in science. It is the most rcanarkable of all the 
political anomalies eansc'd by onr nwolutionary jiosition ; 
and tin' moral results are most d(‘])lorabl(', unb'ss wIkmi, 
as rarc'Iy liappcTis, the possi'ssor (►f these nmh'sc'rvc'd 
liononrs lias a nature too noble to Ix^ inj arc'd by tln'in. 
!^)('ts are more exposcsl to these dangers than otlun* 
artists, ]j(‘cuis(i (hc'ir sjihere is more genc'ral and gives 
widei’ sc()[)(‘ for *mibition. Ihit in tin* sjK'cial arts we 
find the -amc* evil in a still more dc'grading form ; that 
of avari<‘(\ a vicai by which so much of onr higlu'st tiileni 
is now taintcMl. Another signal proof of the childish 
vanity and uiM onlrolh'd ambition c)f ilie edass is, that those 
who are me rely intc'rproters of other men’s prodiicd ions 
e.laim tlie same title as those who havcj produec'd original 
works. 

Snell are' iho rcKsults of the extravagant preti'iitions 
which artists and literary men ha\<' gradually de'Vc'lojK'd 
during the; last five* centuries. I liave dwelt upon them 
bee‘; iusf’ tlic'y const it ute at jiresent such im]j('dim(?nls to 
all Mjiind vie as of the nature and jnii'poscs of Art. My 
stricture's will not b(» thmight too se;ve're hy really estlK'tie^ 
natures, who know fremi perse niul ^xjie rieaieaj how fatal 
the jirc'sc'iit system is to all talent of a higli orde^r. What- 
evc^r the emt< ry ^f tin. so jicrsonally intereste d, it is certain 
that in the* tru#' inrercst of Art the* •‘oopi < ssion of iiiedio- 
ority is at h'ust as important as the encouragement of 
talent. /True taste alwa\^s implies dista^^te. The very 
fact tliat the ohject is fos!er in us the sense of perfec- 
tion, implies that all true coiiin asseurs will feel a thorough 
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dislike for ft'clde work.yT Happily tlu'rc is tliis privilege 
ill all iiiasterpi('(‘es, that the admiration arousc'd hy llioin 
endures in its full sireiigth for all time; so that tlio plea 
vvhidi is olh'ii put forward of kec'ping np the publicj taste 
hy no v( hit's whieh iii reality injure it, falls to the ground. 
To mention iny own experituiee, I may say that for 
thirteen years I have bt^en induced alikt^ from principle 
and from inclination, to restri<‘t my reading almost tm- 
tirely to the great Occidental poets, without ft'cling the 
smallest curiosity for tln^ works of the day whitih art' 
brought out in such mischievous abundance. 

Theory of Ouardiug ourst'lves, then, against errors of 
this kind, we may now procetKl to consider the 
esthetic tliaraclt'r of Positivism. In the first place, it 
fill’ll ishes us with a satisfactory theory of Art ; a subject 
which has never been systematically explained ; all pre- 
vious attempts tt) do so, whatever tlulr valut', having 
viewt'd thti subject incompletely. /The theory here ottered 
is based on the subjective principle of the new philosophy, 
on its objective dogma, and on its sodal puriiose ; as set 
Tdrward in the two first chajiti'rs of this work. 

Art is the /Avt may be defined as an ideal reprosenta- 
Fact; and its object is to cultivate our 
sense of perfection. Its sphere therefore is co- 
extensive with that of Science, lloth deal in their own 
way with the world of Fact ; the one explains it, the other 
beautifu'S it. The contemplations of the artist and of the 
man of science follow the same encyclopedic law ; they 
begin with the simple objects of the external world ; they 
gradually rise to the complicated facts of human nature^ 
T pointed out in the second ehaj^ter thatA:he scientific 
scab , the scale^ that is, of the ^rue, coincided with that 
of the Gojad : we now see that it coincides with that of the 
Beautiful. Thus between these three great creations of 
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ITuiiunnly, rhjlQ;sapliy PoJily, and I loctiiy . tln'ro is llu' 
most ])('rlrct liarinoiiy. Tlu' first ol('inents of Jjoauly, that 
is 1o sa>'^ ( )rdor and ^ra^iiitude, aro visible in the inor- 
^ani(^ world, especially in the In^avens ; and tiny are 
tlu'r(' pc'rc('iv('d witli greater distinctness than when' the 
])h('iioni('na are more eoinplcte and less uniforni. Tlio 
higlu'T (h'grecs of Hcaiify will Iiardly hr r<M‘ogiiiscd by 
lhn>c who ar<i inscnsibh' to this its siiu})h'st i)]iasc. Hut 
as in Pliilosophy W(^ only study the inorganii* world as a 
]>i*('linnuary to tlie study of Man ; so, but- to a still gi’('ater 
♦ •xlcnl, is it with Poctiy. In Polity the tcTuh'ncy is 
similar, iae less apparent. wc b(\gin witli Material 

pi'ogress ; \vr pr( •('('(]. to Physical and subsecpiently to 
I nt('lh‘ct n il ])r(jgTess ; but it. is long b(‘tbi’(' we ari'ivc^ at 
the ultijiiat(‘ goal, Moi‘al j)rogress. INx'liy pass(\s mon^ 
ra[)id]yo\er tli(‘ thrta' prt‘liininary stage's, ami la’se'S with 
h'ss diilicults to th(' eonteinjilatieiii of moral Ix'auty. Jv'el- 
irig, ih(>ii, is essentially the sphen^ of lN>etiy. And it sup- 
[ilies not the ('lui only, but the nu'ans. ( ff.dl the pluaioimaia 
whieli r(‘late to man, human afh'ctions an' tlu'. most modi- 
flab]<', and tIu'K'fore the most suseept i]>I(^ of idealization. 
Ih'iug ima e imperfect than any ot li- j . by virt mM)f their 
lu'gluT’ eotuph'xity, tiny allow gn'at»*r se()p(‘ for improve- 
nu'iit. Aow the :M*t tit* expu'ssitm, howe'/er im[)(*rl‘('et, 
reacts, powerfully u])(m these* functions, which lrt>m their 
nature are alv, a\s s*‘(*kiu; .some ('xteriial vent. livery 
one recognizes tin* iiifluem e oi huiguago uj)07i tlunights: 
anel surely n oanr. '^ Oe h-s ipoii h'eliiigs, since) in lhe)in 
tlie ne*e'd <A' expr* s.-^iou is gi-e atiT. ( ^‘Use(|Uently all esthe- 
tic study, (Sen if purely imitative, nay i>eeome) a useful 
moral e'xea-ei.-f*, by calling sympmliies and antipatbie's into 
he'altby play. 'I’lie' edieet i- ♦•jr gt\ ateu' Avben the repre- 
semlation, passing the* limits < f strict accuracy, is suitably 
idealise'd. This indeed is tb* characteristic mission of 
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Art. Its function is to construct types of the noblest 
kind, by the contemplation of which our feelings and 
thoughts may bo elevated. That the portraiture should 
be exaggerated follows from the definition of Art ; it 
should surpass realities so us to stimidate us to amend 
them. Great as the influence is of these poetic emotions 
on individuals, they arc far more efficacious when brought 
to bear upon public life ; not only from the greater im- 
})orlancc of the subject matter, but because each individual 
impression is rendered more intense by combination. y" 
Poetry is in- I Tlius l^ositivisiii expluius uiid confimis the 
iMiiio- view ordinarily taken of Poetry, by placing 
routy. it midway between Philosophy and Polity; 
issuing from the first, and preparing the way for the 
second. . 

/n^ven Peeling itself, the highest principle of our exist- 
ence, ac(?('p<s the objective dogma of Philosophy, that 
JIumanity is subject to the order of the external world. 
And Imagination on still stronger grounds must accept 
the same law. The ideal must always be subordinate to 
the real ; otherwise feebleness as well as extravagance is 
the consequence. The statesman who endeavours to im- 
2)rove the existing order, must first study it as it exists. 
And the jwet, altliough his improvements are but ima- 
gined, and are not sujqiosed capable of 7 ‘ealizLition, must 
do likewise. True, in liis fictions he will transcend the 
lijnits of the 2:>ossible, while the statesmaii will kee 23 within 
those limits ; but both have the same 2K)iiits of de2)arture ; 
both b('gin by studying the actual facts with v hich they 
deal. In our artificial inq^rovements we should never aim 
at anything more than wise modification of the natural 
oi‘d(n* ; V e slioul 1 never atteni2)t to subvert it. And though 
Imagiiiation has a wider range for its 2hetures, they are 
yet subject to tlie same fundamental law, iuq^osed by Phi- 
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losopliy upon Polity and Poetry alike. Even in tlie most 
poetic ages this law has always been recognised, only the 
external world was interpreted then in a Avay very dif- 
ferent ly from ours. AVe see the same thing every day in 
the mental growtli of the child. As liis notions of fact 
cliange, his fictions arc modified in conformity with these 
ch^inges. 

'Put while Poetry depends upon Philosophy for the 
principles on which its types arc constructed, it influences 
Polity by the direction which it gives to those types. In 
every op(u*ation that man undertakes, ha must imagine 
before he executes, as he must observe bcibr’cj lie imagines. 
Tie can never produce a result which he lias not conceived 
first in his own niindy' Tn the sinijih^st applicat ion of 
mechanics or geometry he finds it no(?(‘ssary to form a 
mental type, whicli is always more perfect tliau the reality 
whi(ii it precedes and prepares. /Now none but those who 
tionfound poetry with verse-making can fail to see tliat this 
conception of a type is the same thing as estlieiic imagi- 
nation, undei* its simplest and most gencu’al aspect. Its 
upjilication to social phenomena, which {'onstitute the chief 
spheie both of Art and of Science, is very imperfectly 
understood as yet, and can hardly be said to have begun, 
owing to the want of any true theory of soci{ t> . Tlie 
real object of so applying it is, that it should regulate the 
formation of social 1 dojuas ; subordinating llu in to the laws 
of social dcvelopnu'iit as revealed by liistoi ' Utojiias are 
to the Art of social life what goom^diical and mechanical 
types arc to tlieir res^R ctive arts. L tin se their neces- 
sity is nniversaiiy recognised ; and sm (dy tlie necessity 
can not be less in problems of sm li far gToaler intricacy. 
Accordingly wc see that, not v. ithstaiidiiig the empii'ical 
condition in which political art has hillun'to existed, every 
great change bus been ushered iii, one or two centuries 
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bcforclianrl, by nn Utopia bearing’ some analogy to it. It 
was the product of tbo esthetic genius of TTuinanity work- 
ing under an inip('rfect sense of its conditions and recpiire- 
ments. l^ositivisin, far from laying an interdict on 
Utopias, tc'iids rather to facilitate their employniciit and 
their influeiKic, as a normal clement in society. Onl}", as 
in the (*ase of all other products of imagiiuition, they must 
always remain subordinated to the actual laws of social 
existence. And thus by giving a systenaitic sanction to 
this the Poetry, as it may be called, of Politics, most of 
the dangers which now surround it will disa 2 )p('ar. Its 
exti'avagaiK'es arise simply from the absence ot* some l)hi- 
losophical principle to control it, and th(U'cfore there is no 
reason for regarding them with great severity. 

/ The whole of this theory may be summed up in the double 
meaning of the word so admirably chosen to designate our 
('sthetic functions. The word is a remarkable instance 
of the popular instinct from which language proceeds, and 
which is far moi’e enlightened than educated persons an' 
apt to suppose. It indicates, however vaguely, a sense r 
the true position of I\)etry, midway bet-wi'en l*hilosoph 
and Polity, but with a closer relation to the latter. Tru 
in the case of the technical arts the imp7‘ovements ])ro- 
posed are practically realised, Avhile those of the lino arts 
remain imaginary. Poetry, however, docs produce one 
result of an indirect but most essential kind ; it does actu- 
ally modify our moral nature. y;/ If we include oratory, 
which is only Poetry in a simpler phase, though often 
worthless enough, we tind its influence exerted in a most 
difiicult and critical task, that of arousing or calming our 
passions ; and this not arbitrarily, but in accordance with 
the fix('d laws of their action. Here it has been always 
iccognised as a moral agency of great power. On every 
ground, then, Poetry seems more closely related to prac- 
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tical than to speculative life. For its practical results arc 
of the most important and comprelieiisive nature. What- 
ever the utility of other arts, material, pliysical, or intel- 
lectual, they are only subsidiary or preparatory to tliat 
which in I'oetry is the direct aim, moral imj)rovement;^ 
In the Middle Ages it was common in all W('stern lan- 
guages to speak of it as a Science, the proper meaning 
of the word Science being then very imperfectly under- 
stood. l>ut as soon as both artistic and scientilie. gxuiius 
had be(U)me more fully developed, their distinctive features 
w(‘re more clearly recognised, and iiiially the Jianui of Art 
^was appropriated to tin? whole class of pot'tic functions. 
I'lu* fact is, iit all events, an argument in iavour oi' the 
Positive theory of idealization, as standing midway between 
theoretical incpiiry and practical result.^,,. 

Kvidentlv, then, it is in Art that tin/ unitv of Artouiisrath 

. • elcnn-nt of our 

human natiin? finds its most comineh; and most 

liarnKunotJs 

natural reiiresentation. lor Art is in direct jtetiou. 

'•elation with the three orders of plu'nomena by which 
liman nature is characterisiM ; Feelings, Tlioughts, and 
ctions. It originates in Feeling; the proof of this is 
'Cn more obvious tliaii in the case of Philosophy and 
l\>lity. It has its basis in Thought, and its end is Action. 
Ileiico its power of exerting an inllnence for good alike 
on ev(U‘y phase of our exhti iice, whether personal or 
social. J Fence too its jnculiar attribute* ol' giving eipial 
pleasure to all raidvs and ages. Art inviti's the tliinker 
to leave his abstractions tor the study of rt‘al life; it 
elevates the practical man into a region oi thought where 
self-love has no place. By iis interinediaio position it 
promotes the mutual reaction ot Allcction and Iteason. 

It stimulates Axding in those' win* are too much engrossed 
with intellectual epiestions: it strengthens the contem- 
plative faculty in natures whe»se sympathy predominates. 
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Tt hns boi n said of Art that Its provinro is to hold a 
mirror to nature. The saying is usually applied to social 
bde when) its truth is most appanuit. Hut it is no less true 
of ev(‘rv asp('ct of our existence ; for uiidc'r every aspect 
it may be a source of Ar(, and may be represented and 
modified by it. Turning to Hiolo^-y for the cause <)f tins 
so{‘iolo^i(‘al relafion, we find it in tlie rc'lation of* the mus- 
cular and nervous systems. Our motions, involuntary at 
first, and tluui voluntary, indi(‘at(' internal impressions, 
moral impn\ssions more especially ; and as they proceed 
from them, so they nxict upon them. Tltu'e we find the 
first o-orm of a true theory of Art. Throughout the aninud 
kingdom language^ is simply gesticulation of* a more or 
less expn'ssive kind. And with man i‘sthetic development 
begins in the same spontam'ous way./ 


Tlupo stu^fps 
in thp osthi'tio 
pTOL’p.sH : I nu- 
tation, Jdoal- 
ization, K.\- 
prc’rtsion. 


WTtli this primary primaple we may now 
(‘omplete our stati(‘al theory of Art, by indi- 
cating in it three distin(*t degrot's or phases, 
tine arts have Ix'en divided into imitative 


and inventive; but tins distimdion has no real foundation. 
Art always imitates, and always idealizes. True, as the 
real is in every cuvse the source of the ideal, art bt'gins at 
first with simple Tmitation.^f Tn the childhood, whether of 
man or of the race, as also with the lower animals, servile 
imitation and that of the most insignificant actions, is 
the only symptom of esthetic capacity. No representa- 
tion, however, has at present any claim to the title of 
Art (although from motives of puerile vanity the name 
is often given to it), ex(*ept so far as it is made more 
beautiful, that is to say, more perfect. The representa- 
tion thus becomes in reality more faithful, because tlie 
prin(‘lpal features are brought prominently forward, in- 
stead of being obscured by a mass of unmeaning detail. 
This it is which constitutes Idealization ; and from the 
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tiiiip <»f tlie groat ina.st(a*-])i(H‘(‘s of antiijuily, it lias bo- 
oonio inoro and inoiu' tin' cliaracb'risf ic foatiiro of (\silu‘- 
tic productions. lUit in rocognisino- fln^ superiority oi‘ 
Idealization as the second stage of Art, \V(^ must not 
forg(d the neinssity of its first stage, Tniitation. AVitli- 
out it iK'itlHM- the origin nor the natun' of Art could be 
correct ly umh'i’stood.^ 

flu addition to th(‘ (‘r('ativ(‘ ])roe(‘ss, which is tlu' chief 
characteristic* of Art, thc'rc* is athiicl function M'hich, thougli 
not absolut<‘ly nc'cessary in its imitative' stage*, Ix'e'onie's so 
in its ideal stage\ I mean the* fuiu'tion of I'xpression 
strie^fly so c'alh'el, without whie*h the* produe*t of imagina- 
tion e-ould not 1)0 c'ommunie'ate'd to e>the'rs. lianguagi', 
whc'tlu'r it bo the language' of sound or of form, is the* last 
stage' of the' e'stlu'tie' ojic'ration, and it does not always bear 
II diK' proportion to the inve'iitivc' iaculty. Whe'ii it is loo 
eh'fe.'ctive'', the sublimest cre'ations may be' rankc'd lowc'i* than 
they deserve, owing to the' failure of the ])e)(‘t. to e'oinmuiii- 
cat(' his thought comjde'te'ly. (ire'at ])(nve'rs of* style* may, 
on the othcT hand, e-onl'e'i* nnine-i*it('d re'pufatlon, w]iie*h 
hfiwe'yer does not ('iidure'. An iiistane-e' of this is the jire'- 
ferenco that Mas giyeai for so long a time' to liae-inei ovc'r 
f ^^rne'llky^ 

So long as Art Is confiru'd to Iniitation, n.> sjie'e lal lan- 
guage is rcepilred ; imitation is itse*lf the* substitute? t‘or 
language. Ihit as soon as llie r» prc'se ntaiion has be'e'onu' 
idealized by lu'ighte’iiing some* feateire's and supjire'ssing or 
alte'ring others, it ce‘ase*s to have* any existe nre' e'xe*e'[)t in the 
mind of its compose r ; and its e v)inniunie*ation to the? w<n*ld 
reejuircs additional lalxjur eh yoted e x(hisi\cly to Expre's- 
sion. Tn this final proce'ss, so ne ee'ssai y to the comjilote 
auccoss of his M'ork, the' poet moulds his signs upon his 
inward type; just as he be'gan at first by adapting them to 
external facts. So far tlu're is souu) truth in Ore'*try's 
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])riiK‘iplc tluit song- is dorived from spt^ech by the inter- 
mediate stage of de(‘Iumatioii. The same 2)i*ineiplc has 
bt'eii a2>2)lu'd to all the sf>ecial arts : it might also be 
ap2)li('d to J^K‘try, oratory being the link beUvc'cn verse 
luid [)rost‘. Idiese views, however, are somewhat modified 
by tlu^ liistorieal sjiirit of Positive Philosoidiy. Wo must 
iiivei t (iretry’s relation of (‘ause and (‘(fret ; at least wlieii 
wt' are eonsid('riug tliosc^ tiiiu\s, wlien Art and 

Langiiag(' first arose together./^ 

In tlH‘ir origin all our faculties of ex^iression had an 
(*sth(‘ti<‘ <‘haraeter. Tlu' oidy expressions wcu-e those tliat 
rf'sulted from intense tesding. Fending liael, in primitive' 
tinu'S at all live'iits, far me)re te) elo with tliese faeadties 
than d'he)iiglit, be'ing a. far strenige'i* stimulant to external 
deme)nstration. lA'en in the me)st highly wrought lan- 
guage's, where, in ee)nsoquene-e e>f sexual re'epiirements, 
re'asejii has te) a great e)xt<‘nt (.‘ncroaelienl upon eme)tle)n, 
we) se'e e'vieh'iu'e) e)f this truth. There is a musical element 
in the' most e>relinary (‘onversatie)n. Listening eai'e'fully 
te) a h'e'ture' e>n the me)st alistruse) niatlie'matieal 2)re)blom, 
we' shall hear iutonatie>ns which e)bvious]y from 

the) lii'art rallu'i- than the' heael, and wliie*li are inelications 
of character eve'ii in the most iniini])assioned sjjeaker. 
l{iole)gy at one*e' e‘X2)laius tliis law, by teaching tliat the 
stimulus to the muse h's useel in e'Xiiressiou, whe^thor voc'al 
eir ge'sticulate)ry, conies iirincijially from tlie' affective region 
e)f the' brain; the speculative region being too inert te) 
liroeliu'C muscular contract ie)ns fe)r wliicli the re is no abse)- 
lute necessity. .^Vccordingly, 8 e)ciolog}' regards eve'iy lan- 
guage as containing in its jirimitive edements all that is 
s])ontanee)us and universal in the esthetic eleve'loimient of 
llumuuity ; enough, that is, to satisfy tlio ge'iieral need of 
ceanmuiiie'affng emotiem. In this comme)n field the sjiecial 
arts cuiniuence, anel they ultimately widen it. But the 
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oprratkni is <lu' sam(‘ in its iialiiro, whotlua' carric'd on by 
j) 0 ])alar instinct or by individuals. Tho final result is 
always more dt'pendcnt on fcH'lin^ tban on reason, even in 
tinu'S like these, wluai tlie inttdleet has ristai in n^volt 
jioainst the hc'art. Son^, ther(‘t()i-(\ eonu's b('lbre Speech ; 
Tainting before' Writing; bec'ause' the first things we' 
ex]>ress an^ those? wlii(‘h move' oiii* fee'Iings most. Subse- 
(pu'utly the' ne'cessitie's of social lile oblige' us to e'lnploy 
more fre'ejue'ntly, anel ultirnate'ly to eh've'lope', those' eh- 
iiK'iits in ])ainting or in song, whie‘h l•(‘lat(‘ to oui* pi’actie-al 
wants anel te) e)ur spe'culat ive? fae-ultie's so lar as tlu'V are' 
reepiire'el for supplying the'in ; tlic'se' forming the topics of 
ordiuaiy eommimication. Thus the e‘me)tion from whie'h 
the' sign hael originally j)re)ce'e'd(‘el be'come's gradually 
eiface'd; the? prae'tical objf'ct is alone the)Ug]\t of, and 
e'Xpression be'conu's meire' rapiel and h'ss e‘m])ha1ic. The' 
pre)ee-ss goes on until at last the' sign is sup]>oMMl to ha\<' 
originate'el in arbitniry cemveaition ; though, if lliis we're' 
the e*ase', its unive'rsal and speuitanoe)us aele)ptie)n weadel be- 
iuexpiie*able. Sue'h, tlie'u, is the' se)cie)logical tlu'oi'V e»l 
Language, ejii whie'h I sliall afte'rwarels elwe'll me)j’e? fully. 
I ce^nne'ct it with the whole class of e'sthetic fune*tions, 
from whie'h in the le>we'r animals it is ne>t disf Inguishe'el. 
For no animal iel('alize.?s its song or ge'sture' se) {\ir as te) 
rise to anything that e-an pro])e*rly be* calh'el Ari.^ 

To e:'omT)lete our ('xaminatie)n <»f the phile)se)- eyi^sificfitiou 

A A thr arts on 

phy of Art, statie'ally vie'wed, we liave? iiowejidy 
to speak of the oi'der in wliieli the' various arts 

*■ , , UK;r(U!>intf m- 

shoulel be classifie'd. Placed cs Art is midway U'nsity. 
between Theory anel lk-actic(', it is cl 'ssified on llie? same 
princijde, the prine iph', that is, of dec ;’easing g('ne*rality, 
which I have long age) shown tei l»e applicable to all Posi- 
tive classifications of wluitcv* '* kind. We? liavc already 
obtained from it a scale of tlic Ilcautiful, answering in 
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most poliils to tliiit wliich was first laid down for the True, 
and which we a2)|>lied afterwards to the Good. ]ly fol- 
lowing^- it in tin- present instance, we shall bo enabled to 
i-aii^x? tlie nils in the order of their conception and siicc(*s- 
sioii, as was done in my Treatise on l^ositive Ifiiilosophy 
for tlu' various branches of Science and [ndiistry. 

Tile arts, tlien, sliould b(i classified by the decreasing 
giTK-rality and llie incriTising* inti-nsity, which involvc-s 
also im-ri-asing- technicality, of their modes ot‘ (^x]>r(.'Sf>ion. 
In its highest term the estlu-tic s(‘al(‘ coniUMds itsidf with 
th<‘ scimitiiic scale ; and in its lowest, with the industrial 
scah‘. This is in conformity with the position assigiu'd to 
Art intermediate bidwinni IMiilosophy and Ihiudical life. 
Art, never bc'cemes disconiu'cted iVi-m human intm'i'sts ; 
but as it beconu‘S less g<ni(‘ral and more technic-al, its reda- 
tion with our higher attributi's becomes less intimate, and 
it is more dependent on inorganic, Nature, so that at last 
the Iviud of beauty depicted by it is nu*r(*ly material. 

iNx'try. Oil tlu'sii jiriiiciplcs of classification wt' must 
giv(i the tirst ])Iace to l\)eti-y propei-ly so called, as being 
the most general and h-ast technical of the arts, and as 
bi'ing the basis on wdiit-h all the rest dc'peiid. The im- 
pressions whicli it produces are less intiuise than those of 
the n-st, but its sph(u*e isevidi'iilly widt-r, simu^ it embraces 
{'very side of our c‘xistence, whether individual, domestic-, 
or social. ^J\)etry, like the sjiecial arts, has a closer rela- 
tion with actions and impulse's than with thoughts^ Yet 
the most abstract coiu'eyitions are not excluded li'om its 
sph('i-e ; for not mendy can it improve the language in 
which they are expressed, but it may add to their iiitriiisu- 
beauty, fit is, on the whede, the most pojudar of all the 
arts, be)th on account, of its Avider scope^, and also because, 
its uistnimeuts of expression being taken directly from 
ordinary language, it is more generally intelligible than 
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uiiy otlier. i^rruo, in tlio lilgliest kind of poetry verslllca- 
tion is iieeessary ; but tliLs eaiiuot be ealled a special art.y 
Th(‘ language of I’oetry, although disliiiet in form, is in 
reality nolhiiig but the languagt' of eomnion men n\ore 
perfectly expressc'd. fThe only teelinieal edement in it, 
prosody, is ('asily aecpiired by a. few days’ pratdic'e. A 
])roof of tlie identity of the language* of i*oe‘ti‘y with tliat 
of eomnion life, is tlie fact that no ])oet has ('ver be(*n 
ablt‘ to Avrite ^^'i^ll elleel in a foreign or a dead langnagey/ 
/And not only is this Jiobh'st of Aits more* eompredu'iisi ve*, 
more* spontane*e)Us, more ]K>pnlar than the* re'st, but it sni- 
passe's tlu'in in tliat which is the* eharae'ie'ristie* feature* of 
all art, Ideality. Poe‘lry is the* art wliich ieh'alise'S tlie* 
most, and iinitate*s the* least. For tin'se* ivasons it has 
always helei tin; first [dace among the arts ; a vie*w whie li 
Avill be strengtheiie.*d in ])ro])ortion as we* attach gre'ate-r 
bn[)ortance te) ide'ali/.ation anel less to nu're* (*xpre*ssie)n. 
rill e‘X[)re'ssion it is iuferioi* te) the^ othe*r arts, whiedi re‘[)re‘- 
sent such snbje*e’ts as f'all within the*ir com[)ass with greuiter 
iriten.'ify. liut it is iVom iNietry that these* subje'cts are 
usiially borre)We‘(l^-'^ 

Til * first te*rm of tin* sei’Ies being tlius d(*t(*r- 
mine‘el, the othe*!* arts may at one-e be* rankest ace'oreling to 
liie de*gree of* t]n*ir afllnity with Toe tiy. k(‘l ns be'gin by 
‘distinguishing the elif{’e‘je‘nt m use's to which tiny a])[)(*al ; 
and Ave shall lind that oar se*rie's pro(‘(‘e*(ls on the |)rine-i[)I{* 
which bieilogists, since* ( hill’s time, ha\e* adojite'el for tlie 
classifie;atiem of tlu* s]H*cial .M'nse*‘>, the principhi of <le*creas- 
iiig soedability. /rhe-7’e arc only tAV(» sen s Avhich (‘an be* 
called estlu'dc; namedy, Sight and Hearing: the others 
having no [lower e»f raising ns to Idcalizai ioi^‘ Tim senses 
of smcdl can, it is true, enahle ii: to uo.^ociute'ideas ; hut in 
man it exists too feeddy for artistic effee'ts. /Hearing and 
Sight correxspoiid to (ho tAvo merries of natural language, 
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\'oi(!o and go«turo •/I’’ ropi tlic first arises tli(' art of Music : 
tlio vsocoiul, wliicli however ivS h^ss est hectic, inclucles th(' 
tlireo arts ol’ form. These are more tecliiiicjal than Music ; 
their ti<'l<I is not so wide, and morever they stand at a 
^■n^ater dislanct' from poetry ; wlierc'as Music remainc'd for 
a lon^‘ time identitied with it. Anotlier distiiudion is that 
tlie s(‘ns(i to which music appeals ptu-forms ihs function 
involuntarily; and this is one reason wliy the emotions 
which it calls forth are more spontaneous and mon^ deep, 
though less definite, than in the case where it dt'pends on 
tlu^ will whetlu'r we receive the iinjm'ssion or not. ^\g*ain, 
the diflerence l)etw('en tluan answers to the distinction of 
Time and Space. The art of sound re])resents succession ; 
the arts of form, eoexishuice. On all t]ies(? grounds music 
should c(‘rtainly be ranked before' the other spec ial arts, as 
the second tc'rm of the esthetic sc'ries. ts technicid diffi- 
cult ic'S iiro exaggerated by pedants, whose' inte'rest it is to 
do so ; in reality, special training is less nec'ded for its 
apprt'ciation, and eve'ii for its (‘omposition, than in the 
case of either ])ainting or scid])ture. lTen(‘c it is in every 
n'spect more popular and more' social, 
raintiiif;. ’ Of thc thrco arts which appeal to the volun- 
Aniilitoctiirp. taiw seiiso of siglit, and which present simul- 
taneous impressions, Painting, on the same principle of 
arrangement, holds the first rank, and Architecture the 
last ; Sculpture being jdaced betwee'ii thi'in. Painting 
alone employs all the methods of visual expression, com- 
bininjr the eflects of colour with those of form. Whether 
in public or private life, its sphere is wider than that of 
the other two. More technical skill is required in it than 
ill music, and it is harder to obtain ; but the difficulty is 
less than in Sculpture or in Architecture. These latter 
idealise less, apd imitate more. /Of thc two, Architecture 
is thc less esthetic.,/ It is far more dependent on technical 
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pr()Ci‘sses ; aiul indood most of its productions arc ratlicr 
woi'ks of industry tlum works of art. It st'ldom rises 
above niatcTial beauty : moral b('auty it can only represent 
l)y artiH(‘cs, of wliicli tlie na'anin^* is often ambiguous. 
Iluf tilt' im])ressions conveyc'd by it are so powerful and so 
])t‘rnianent, that it will always retain its place amon^ the 
tiiu^ arts, ('specially in the ('ase of ijfreal public buil(lin«*s, 
wbicb stand out as tlie most imposini^ n'cord of ('a(*b suc- 
e('ssi\(' pliase of social d(‘V(‘l<)]>nu'nt . N(‘\('r bastlii' pow('r 

ul* A rcliitc'cture b('('n displayed to <p*('a1t‘r etleet than in our 
nia^‘nifi(‘enf catlu'di-als, in wbieb llie spirit of tin* Middle 
A ^(‘S luis b(‘en idealis('d and ])r('s<'rv('d tor ])ost(‘rity. 1^b('y 
('xliibit in a most striking** maniKU* tiu' pro]>erty which 
Areliit ('i-t ur<' [}oss(‘,ss(\s of brini»in^* all tlu' ails together 
into a common e(nitre.^ 

Tlu'se liric't remarks will illustrate tin' nn'thod 

tiDns l.ivoura- 

adopted ]>y tin* new pliilosojdiy in investigating JjXJr 
a syst(‘matie tln'ory of Art uinh'i* all its statical 
asp(‘(‘ts. AV(' have* now to sp('ak of its action upon soca’al 
life, wlu'ther in tin* tinal state of TIumanity, oi* in tin' 
transitional niovcaneiit through which tliat stat<^ is to lx; 
rt^cln'd. 

Tlu' Positive* tln'ory of histoiy shows us at onc(', in spite 
of strong jmjudices to the contrary, that, uj) to fin' j)r('S(’nt 
tilin' the progn'ss a(*hieved by Art has b('('n, like that of 
Sci('nee and Industry, only pn'paratory ; tlur conditions 
ess('ntial to its full (h'veloiiment nevt'r having y(*t Ixxni 
combined, y 

Too much has been mad* of tin* esthetic t('n- Nvith r in 
di'iicies of the nations of aiiticpiity, *>wing to 
the free scope that was given to Imagination in construct- 
ing their doctriiios. In faci, Polytheism, now that the 
belief in its principh^s exists no longer, has bc^eii regarded 
as simply a work of art. P>ut the long duration of its 
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prin(*i])L['s would he sufficioiit ])r()of that ilioy wore not 
eroaled t)y tlu^ jnjc'ts, but that tlioy (unaiiatod from tlie 
pliil osopliic ^I'liius of Hinnaiiity working’ spontaneously^ 
as oxj)Iaijiod in my tliooiy of human d('\ clopment, in the 
only way tliat was tluai ])Ossibh‘. All that ^Vrt did for 
I*oly(l}(‘ism was to jx'rfbrm its propeu* fuiietion of (•lotliin*^- 
it in a mor(‘ poetic form, ^t is quit(^ ti*ue that the pt'cu- 
liar characte r of Polytheistic ])hilosophy ^avc ‘^ix'atcr scope 
for the d('V('loj)m(ait oi‘ Art than has beeui aiford(‘d by any 
subscc[iu*nt systcan./ It is to this ])oriion e)f tlu' theolon-ical 
p'criod that wt' must attribute* the* (list stc'ps e)l‘ esthe'tic 
de^ve‘le)pment, whether in socie‘ty eu- in the inelividual. ^h.*t 
Art was n(‘vei‘ re'allv ine*.orporate‘el inte) the* ancie'iit order. 
^Its live {^‘re)wth was im})ossible' so lon*^- as it reanaine'd 
unde'r the* control e)l* d'heM)e*rac\\ wldeh made use? of it its 
an instrument, but whie*h, irom the statie)naiT charactea* e)f 
its eloo'uias, shae*kled its ope'rations. ^Iore*o\'e'r, tlie sociid 
life of antiepiity was highly untave)urable* to Art. d'he^ 
sphe‘re e)f pea’sonal feedings anel elomestie*. alfea'tions was 
harelly ope'ii to it. Publie*. life* in aneae*nt time's had e*er- 
tainly me)re* vigorous anel more* permaneait tcature's, and 
here there* was a wieh r tie'lel^ Ye‘t eve'ii in such a case as 
I that of I leaner, we teed that he would harelly have s])e'nt 
his extrae)rdiiiai‘y powers upeai elescriptions e)f military life, 
hael there! been nobh'r subjee-ls lor his geaiius. Tlie only 
grane^ aspect, vieweel seie-ially, that war could offer, the* sys- 
te*m of iiu'en-porat ieui institute'el by Pemie after a succession 
of ce)nepiests, coulel not then be ibrese*e'ii. When that 
perioel arrive*d, ancie'iit histeiry was elrawing tei a edeise*, anel 
the only poetical tribute te) this nobler policy was e'on- 
? ta ineel in a few be*autiful lines of Virgil’s ^Eneid, ending 
with the remarkable expression, 

I’acisque* irapoiicre morem/' a 

(Impose the law of peace.) ' 
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Mrdiu'val s()(‘ic‘lv, iiotwillislimdln^^ irru- 

. - ’ ^ tho Modiivval 

tioHiil pTt'jiulicos to llu' coiitrury, Mould iiavo 

far liioro favourable to tlu' tiiu‘ arts, could it have 
coiitiiiiK'd lon^oi“. |1 do not speak, iudea'd, of its dogmas ; 
\\]ii(“Ii M'cao so lnc()mpatible Avith Art, as to load to tlu' 
straii;4(' iiK'onsistoiicy of i>’iviu;^* a I'actitious sanction to 
l*ai>auisin in tlu' midst ol* ( dn istianil \ . l>y holding- p('r- 
soual and cbiiiU'rlc'al ol)j(H‘ts before us as llu^ laid of liti', 
Moiioilieisi.u discouru^’od all poetry, (‘\c('pl, so far as it 
rt‘lat(‘d to our individual existence. This, ]iou(‘\(‘r, was 
iih‘alised by tlie mystics, \vlios(‘ b<*autifiil com[)osit ions 
]‘euetrat(‘d into our inmost (‘motions, and wantc'd nothing 
but ijrc'ater perleclion of form.^ ^Vll tliat ( ^itliolicism 
edect(‘d lor Art in otlu'r lU'spects was to s('cin'(^ a bcdtiu’ 
po>ition tor it, as soon as tlu' priestliood Ix'canu' strong 
enough to count(‘ra(;t the intcdleetual and nioial d(‘fects oi' 
Christ iaji doctrine, the* social life* of tla* M iddh* A^('s 

was tar mor’c ('stheti<‘ than that ol* antiepiity. \\'ar was 
still th(^ ))rt‘\ ailing' occupation; but by assuming a d('~ 
feiisi r(‘ characlt'r, it had Ix'coim' far more moral, and 
thert'fon* more poetic. Woman had a(‘(iuired a diici nu'a- 
surc^ (;t Ireedom ; and the free' deve]o[>nn'nt of* home 
aifections Mas thus no longer restrict(‘d.^ Th»‘re was a 
consciousness of j)('rsonal dignity hitherto unknown, and 
yet (j^uile coiupatibh* with social d(‘\olion, M’lnhdi el(‘vatc‘d 
individual life in all its aspects. .Ml tlic'-e (jualili(‘s wt'ri* 
summed u]) in the noble in dilution (d Chivalry ; and (dii- 
A'alry gave a strong stimulus to .\rt thi'oughout \V (.‘st^ rii 
Kuro[K‘, and diffusi'd if mo/'c largely tliioi in aiiy former 
l)eri(jd.yi^T]ris movciiumt was in realilv, though the fact is 
mjt rc'cognised as it shoidd bi*, the se^uree. oi modern Art.^ 
The reason for its short duruthm is to be found in the 
(‘ssentiallv li’ansituit ajjd imiwsional charaebT rnedimval 
society under all its aspects. V>y the time that its Ian- 
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giuig’<'H ;ui(l liabits luid becoiiio sufTicic'utly stable for tlii^ 
esllietii; spirit to produce works of pi'iinanent value, Catli- 
olic F('udalisin Avas already under niiiu'd by tlio jT^rowing 
fore*!' of the lU'gative inoveiuent. Idie Ixdiefs and modes 
of life offered for idealization were serai to Ix' declining : 
and nc'itber the poet nor bis readers could find tliose di'cp 
convictions wliich the highest purposes of Art reipure.yf^ 
Miu'ij los.siu ^During the dcclinr^ of (diivalry, Art receivcxl 
modorn tinios. ijidb-^icfly jm additional impulse from the move- 
ment of social (h'compositiou which has berai going on 
rapi<lly for the last five c(‘nturics. In this moveiiH'ut all 
nuaital and social intluenci's gi-adually participated. Nega- 
tivism, it is triK', is not the projxa* ])rovinee of Art ; but 
the doguKis of (diristianity wen' so opprt ssive to it, that 
its ('fforts to shake off the yoke were of great service to 
the cause of geiK'ral emancipation. I)ante^s im*om])arabl(^ 
work is a striking illustration of this anomalous combina- 
tion of contradiidoiT inlluences.^ It was a situation un- 
favourable f'or art, because eveiy aspe(*t of life was rapidly 
changing and losing its cliaracter before there was time to 
id('aliz(' it. ( ^msinpiently the jirKd had to create his own 
Held artificially from ancient history, which supplic'd him 
with thos(' H.xc'd and definite modr's of lib' which lie could 
not find around him. Tims it was that for several cen- 
turii's tli(' (dassieal system became th(' sole source of es- 
thetic cultun'; the result being that Art lost much of the 
originality and popularity which had previously belonged 
to it. That great master-pieces should have been produced 
at all under such unfavourable circumstances is tlic best 
proof of the spontaneous character of our estlictic faculties. 

value of the Classical system lias been for some time 
entirely (exhausted ; and now that the negative movement 
has reached i^s extreme limits, there only remained one 
service (a service of grout. temporary importance) for Art 
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to roTidor, flio idealizat Ion of Doul)! itsc'lf. Siicli a pliaso 
of course adinllled of but sbovi duration. /I'lui best (‘\- 
ain[)l(‘s of it are llie works (d IJyion and (jidtlu', tlie 
priiici 2 )al value of which has been, that tluw hav(» initialed 
Protestant comitrios into the unrest ruded tncdoin of 
tlu)U|>ht wliich emanated originally from hi*eiich pliilo- 

^d’lius histoiy sliows tliat tlu' (‘stludic develoj)ment of 
Humanity lias b(‘eu tlie ivsult of spontaneous t^‘ndc‘nci(‘s 
ratlu'i* tlian of syst(‘mati(‘. guidance'. Tlu' mental condi- 
tions most favouiable to it have iii'vc r l.x cai Ihllilh'd simul- 
laiK'ously with its social conditions. At the' present time* 
botli are^ alike' waiiting.^^^^ct tlie're is ne) e vidence that e>ur 
(■."(hetic faeadtii'S are> on the' elesdiiU'. iVot only has the' 
groAvth of art proce-e'ele'el in spite' of e've'iy e)])slacle‘, but it 
lias be'conu^ more tlmrouglily incorporate'd into tlu'. lile of 
ordinary men. In aneacait time's it. was eadi i vate'el einly by 
a small class. So little was It re'e-ognisenl as a com[)one‘nt 
])art of social orgaiiizatie)n, that it eliel not e-veai e'lite r into 
men’s imaginary v isions of a I'uture existe-nce. Jbit. in tin* 
^fielelle; Ages tlie simple‘st minds we-re emeMUiragi'd to eail- 
tivatc' the sense of beauty as one' ed‘ tlie' jmresl eleliglits e>f 
human life'; anel it was helel out as i1ie' jnincipal e)ccupa" 
liem e>f the.' e*elestial state. k'remi Unit lime all edasse's of 
Jhiropean sexuety have* take'U an ineae'asing inteae'st in 
the.'se^ elevating jih'asuro, beginning vviili ])oe‘li‘y, anel 
tluau'e.' passing te) the' spt e ial^ arts, e.^jK e ially music, the* 
most sex-iid of all. Tlie influe-in e’ of ;n lists, e've n wiieni 
the'v had no real e laim to tia* title*, has lH'e*u e>ii the; iri- 
erease ; until at Iasi the aiiar liy ed* Mie- pre semt time 
has intretdueeel the*m te> political p'over, lor vvdiich tliey 
are utterly unepialitie-d. 

All this Mxndd sexan tosho.v thal llie* grexite-st 
epoch of Art has ye t to ceem*. In this iTsiiect, 5l«'favourubie^ 
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■nioro Will iio an i’ll (ivory ollu'r, tlio Ptuit him Init suiiiilii'd 

fixed iiriiKi- * .-11, ^ ^ 

1)11“^, :in<i :i no- f]io inaltMMnls lor f’lituro reconstriic- 

l)l(*r nioriil cul- , xin i • i 

tion. n hat wo havo soon as yot is but a spoii- 
iaiioous 1111(1 iiiiTuaturo prc‘lu(lo ; but in tlu' inanbofdl of 
our moral and imuital powors, llio culturo of Art will pro- 
oocmI on ])rinoipl(‘s as sysbunatio as iho oullurf' of Sfu’cnci' 
and of liidustiTi both of wliiob at iiroscait aro similarly 
d(‘Void of oi*^*ani/ation. Tlio iv^onorat ion of soc i('ly will 
bo incomjdoto until Art lias IxHm fully inooi-jioratod into 
tlio modorn ord(u\ And to this n'sult all our antocod('nts 
liay(‘ boon tiaidino-. '^I'o rcuuny tlu' (\silioli(‘ movonu nt so 
admirably b('';-au in tlio ^fiddh' Agi's, but intorruptod by 
(‘lassioal infbionoos, Avill Ibrm a J^art of tlio o-T('at work 
whioh Positivism has undortid<(m, the oomph'tion and 
rc'-ostablishnu'iit of tlu' iVI('(b;oval striK'turi' upon a firim'r 
intolh^dual basis. And wh<ui Art is ouoo rostoroil to its 
pi’opm* [)laco, its futui'i' pro^ri'ss willbi' un( h('(‘kod, )>c(‘aus(', 
as r shall now procood to show, all tho intliuuK'os of tlu' 
tinal orchu’, spontaneous or syst(unati(*, will b(' in (wery 
rospeot favouvabh' to it. Tf this can bo made clear, tho 
p( 7 (die capabilities of Positive' I'hilosophy will reipiirc no 
fiivthor ])roof. 

^As boinj^ tlio only rallying point now possible for fixed 
(‘onvictimis, without which life can have no di'tinito or 
permaiumt character, Posiliyism is on this grcnind alone 
indispensabh^ to all further deyidopmt'ut of inodt'rn Art. 
If the poet and his reach^rs arc* alike devoid of such 
c*onvi('ti(ms, no idealization of life, whether persmial, do- 
mestic, or social, is in any true sense possible. No oino- 
tions are fit subjects for Art unless they are fedt deejdy, 
and unless the^' cenno spontaneously to all./ When society 
has lo marked intellectual or moral feature, Art, which 
is its mirror, can have none cither. And although the 
esthetic faculty is so innate in us that it never can remain 
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iiiju tivo, y{'t its cnlluro Ixv^oino.s in tliJs raso va^aa^ and 
()l)j(M*t !rss. ddi«' fart th('nddr(' that l^)sii ivisni t('nniniit('s 
tlic Ki'voliition l)y initialing’ the niovc'iiU'iit (d‘ organic* 
t»To^\ t]l is of it.soll* caioH^’li lo [)ro\(* i(s Ixau^licial iniliK'nco 
upon Art. 

.Vi t, indood, would prolil ])y any nirlliod ol* r('-o]’i»-aniza- 
(ion, wliat('V(‘r its nature'. I>nt llio pi’iiu*ipl(' on wliioh 
Positivism ])ropos('s to roroii struct is pc'culiai’ly lavoui’ablo 
to its growth. The opinions ami tln^ niodos ol‘ lilc to 
which tliat ])rliicip]c (Muiducts are^ prc'cisc'Iy those* wliie’h 
are' most e">sontial to e'stliclie! el(‘ve‘lo])me'nt . 

A more' e'stlntie* syste'in cannot he' iniat'im'el than oni^ 
wliie'h te'aclu's tliat. hVeding* is the basis on wliich tlu' 
unity of human n.jturc ivsts ; anel wliich assi^^ns as tin' 
graml obj(.'ct of tumti’s e'xiste'iice', progrt'ss in e‘\ ciy dirc'c- 
tion, but ('S])(.'cially nmral prooax'ss. It may se'ean at first 
as if the ti'iidcncy ol* the* ik'W jiliilosophy was nu'i'i'ly to 
make' us more' syste*mali(‘. And syste'inat i/at ion is as- 
sui’e'dly indispe'iisabh' ; but the; sob' object of it is tei 
im/rease; onr sympathy anel our synergic ae’tivity by sup- 
]>lyiiig “^hat fixity of prim'iplo whie'h alone' e*an h'ad to 
e iH'rgetie; prae-tie'C. ^Hy te'aedung that the highe'st hap- 
jiiness is to aid in the; ha])pine'ss of others, l^ositivisrn 
invites the' poe't tei liis ne)ble"-:t fune'tion, the' culture; of 
geiK'rous svinpatliies, a -a])jee t far more' ])oe'tie; than the; 
passions ejf hat reel and opiincssitin wliich hitlierto have 
be'en liis ordinary t]i< me^ A .sy^le'in which re'gards suedi 
(adture; as the; liiglu'st e)bij'ct caiinett fad te> incorpe>rat(; 
Poetry as on* of its essential ejle nients, and to give; to it a 
far higher position than it has e'Vi r li* M lofhre'. Seie'iioe, 
altliough it he tiio souroo from AvhicJi rlio Positive syste'in 
mnanate's, w ill he restrietod to its pr^^per funetie)n of sup- 
plying the ohje'ctive ha'is for liuman previsiejii ; thus giving 
to Art and Industry, which mnst always he3 the prinea’pal 
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.objocts of our attoTition, tlie foundation they require. 

/ PowitivisTU, substitiding in every .subject the relative ])()iut 
of \ iew for tlie absolute, regarding, that is, every subject 
in its relation to Jluinanity, would not prosecute tlie study 
of tli(* I'rue b(‘yond Avliat is re((uired for the development 
of the (h)od and the lleautifid^leyeTtid this point, scieiititlc 
cultures is a usedess expenditure of time, and a diversion 
from the great end lor wliiidi Man and Society (wist. Sub- 
ordinate as the ideal must, evta* be to the real, ^\rt will 
yet exercise? a most salutary intbauice upon Sidence, as 
soon as we cease to study Science in an absolute spirit. 
Tn the vc'iy simplest phenomena, aftea* rc'aching tlu' degree 
of ('xactiu'ss which our wants rcspiire', there is always a 
certain luai’giu of liberty for tlie imagination ; and ad- 
vantage may vi'iy wedl be taken of this to make our con- 
ceptions more beautiful and so far more usi'ful. Still 
more available is this inthuaice of the Ih'autiful on the 
True in the highest s\d)jects, that is, In those wliiidi con- 
cern Humanity, ^linute accuraiy Ining here more dilli- 
cult and at the same time less important, more room is 
left for esthetic considerations. In representing the great 
historical types, for instance'. Art has its phuie as well as 
Science. A socii'ty which devotes all its ])owers to 
nudging evi'iy aspt'ct of life as perfect as possible', will 
naturally give prc'ieie'nce to that kind of intellectual cul- 
ture which is of all others the^best calculated to heighten 
our sense of perfection. ^ 

Predisposin}' The tendency of Positivism to favour tlu'si' 
KdueuUon. " tlic iiiost ciiergetio of our intellectual faculties 
and the most closely related to our moral nature, is ap- 
parent throughout its educational system. The reader 
will havi' seen in the third chapter that in Positive educa- 
liou more importance is attached to Art than to Science, 
as till' true theory of human development re(j[uires. Science 
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intervenes only to put into systomatic shape wliat Art, 
operating iimlor tlic direct infhunice of affection, lias 
spontaneously begun. As in tlie history of mankind 
esthetic dcvelopnient preceded scitnitific development, so 
it will he with the individual, whose education on the 
I'ositive method is but a reproduction of the education of 
tlio race. The only rational ])rinciple of our absurd clas- 
sical system is its jjroposed tendeiuy to encourage jxH'tical 
training. The futility, however, of this profession is but 
too evident: the usual result of the system IxMiig to im- 
plant erroneous notions of all the fine arts, if not utter 
distaste for tluun. A striking illustration of its worth- 
Irssness is the idolatry with which for a wlioh^ century our 
hhviich pedants regarded lloileau ; a most skilful versifit'r, 
iait of all our p(u*haps the least giftcxl witli true 

poetic feeding. yIV)sitivist ('ducation ^\ ill cdlect wliai (das- 
si('al education has attenqifed so imperfectly. It will 
familiaiiso the humblest working man or woman from 
(diildliood with all the beautic's of the b(‘st j)oets ; not 
ihosc of ]\is own nation merely, l)ut of all tlu^ West. To 
-ecure the genuiiHUiess and (dliciency of esiludic dev(dop- 
miait, attention must first be given to tln^ j)oets who 
d( piet our own modern sochd^y' Alteiwards, as J liavo 
^aid, the young Tositivist will be advis(‘d to comj>I(‘t(^ his 
j>oetical coinst', by studying tin; ])oets who liave idealised 
antiquity. Hut his education will not b(i limited to })0(dry, 
it will i*mbrace tlu^ srxxdal arts of sound and form, by 
which the principal etl’ects of poeti y are : ■ i)rodueed with 
greater intensity. Tlius the ont('mj)Iation and incxhta- 
tion suggested by Art, besides thei:' n intrinsic cliarrn, 
will prepare the way for llie cxen ise ‘jf similar faculti(\s 
in Science. For witli the m<lividu.d, as with the species, 
the combination of Images will assist the combination of 
signs ; signs in their origin being images wliicb have lost 
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their vividness. /^As the sphere of Art includes every 
subject of human interest, wo shall become familiarised, 
during the estlietic period of education, with the principal 
conceptions tliat are afterwards to bo brought before us 
systematically in tho scientific period. Especially will 
this be true of historical studies. By the time that the 
pupil enters upon them, he will be already familiar with 
poetic descriptions of the various social phases, and of the 
men who played a leading part in them. 

Keiation of And if Art is of such importance in the edu- 
}fion. cation of the young, it is no less important in 

the afterwork of education ; the work of rec-alliiig imm or 
(^lasses of men to those high feelings and principles which, 
in the daily business of life, are so apt to be forgotten. In 
the solemnities, private or public, appointed for this l)ur- 
pose, Positivism will rely far more on impressions such as 
pootjy <‘iAn insj^ire, than on scientific explanations. Indeed 
the preponderance of Art over Science will be still greater 
than in ediu^ation properly so called. The scientific basis 
of human conduct having been already laid down, it will 
not be necessary to do more than refer to it. The philoso- 
phic ])rieslhood will in this case be less occupied with new 
conceptions, than with the (mforcemcmt of truth already 
known, which demands esthetic rather than scientific talent. 

A vague presentiment of the proper fimction of Art in 
regulating public festivals was shown empirically by tho 
Revolutionists. But all their attempts in this direction 
proved notorious failures; a signal proof tliat politicians 
should not usurp the office of spiritual guides. The inten- 
tion of a festival is to give public expression to deep and 
genuine feeling ; spontaneousness therefore is its first con- 
ditioii. Hence it is a matter with which political rulers 
are incompetent to deal; and even the spiritual power 
should only act as the systematic organ of impulses which 
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already exist. Since the dc'cline of Catholicism we have 
liad no festivals worthy of the name ; nor can wo have 
them until Positivism has become p;enerally accepted. All 
that governments could do at preseni is to exliihit unmean- 
ing and undigniti(*d shows before discordant (‘rowds, who 
aie themselves the only s])ectacle worth bcdiolding. Iiidi'od 
the usurpation of this function by government is in many 
cases as tyranni(‘al as it is irrational ; arbitrary formulas 
are ofttni imposed, which answer to no pre-existing tec'ling 
whatever. Kvidently the direction of fi^stivals is a func- 
tuai whieli more than any other belongs exclusiv(‘ly to the 
spiritual powcT, since it is the spiritual power wliicli regu- 
lates Oie tendencies of which these festivals are tli(» mani- 
festation. Here its work is esseuitially I'sthetic. A fes- 
tival even in private, and still more in public life, is or 
should be ti work of art.; its purpose being to f*xpres8 
<‘ertain feelings by voice or gesture, and to idt‘^ilis(^ tluun. 
It is the most esthetic of all functions, sinccj it involves 
usually a complete combination of the four spcaa’a! arts, 
und('r tlu‘ presidcuice of the primary art, i\)(‘try. On this 
ground governments have in most c.ases been willing to 
waive their official authority in this matter, and to 
largely giiid(*d by artistic, counsel, ac(‘epting evaui tliij 
advi(;e of painters and sculj)tors in the delault of poets 
of real merit. 

/The esthetic tendtneies of Positivism, with regard to 
institutions of this kind, are sufficiently (wideiit in the 
worship of Woman, spoken of in the pn ceding c,ha]>t<T, 
and in the worship of ilumanity, of which 1 shall speak 
more particularly afterwards. I'Vora tlnvs *, iiidecHl, most 
Positivist festivals, private or pullie, will originate.^ Jbit 
this subject has been already broached, and will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter witli a.'> much detail as the 
limits of this introductory v '^rk allow. 
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Wliile the social value of Art is tlius enhanced by the 
importance of the work assigned to it, new and extensive 
fields for its operation are opened out by ]\>sitivlsm. (Jliief 
amongst these is History, regarded as a continuous whole; 
a domain at present almost untouched. 

idcaii/afkm ^lodom j^octs, finding little to inspire them 
tyjw's. ' in their own times, and driven back into ancient 
life by the classical system, have already idealised some of 
the past phases of Humanity. Our great Corneille, fur 
instance, is ])rincipally remonibered for the series of (Jxamas 
in wliich lie lias so admirably d(?picted various periods of 
Roman history. Jn our own times where tlie histoiiuid 
^ spirit has become stronger, novelists, like Scott and Man- 
zgjui^ have made similar though less pc'rfect attempts to 
' idealize later ])eriods.y Such examples, however, are but 
spontaneous and imperfect indications of the new field 
which Positivism now oilers to the iirtist ; a fiedd which 
exbuids over the whole region of the Past and even of tlie 
Puture. ITntil this vast domain had bciui conceived of as 
a whole by the philosopher, it would havt^ been imj^ossiblo 
to bring it within the compass of jioetry. Now theologi- 
cal and metaphysical philosojihers were prevented by the 
absolute spirit of their doctrines from understanding his- 
tory in all its phases, and were totally incapable of ideal- 
izing them as they deserved. Positivism, on the contrary, 
is always relative ; and its principal feature is a theory of 
histoiy which enables us to appreciate and become familiar 
with every mode in which human society has formed itself. 
No sincere ^Monotheist can understand and represent with 
fairness the life of Polytheists or Fctichists. But the Posi- 
tivist poet, accustomed to look upon all past historical 
stages in their proper filiation, will bo able so thoroughly 
to identify himself with all, as to awaken our sjunpathies 
for ihoin, and revive the traces which each individual may 
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recognise of corresponding phases in liis owJi history. 
Thus we shall be able tlioroiighly to enter into tlie esthetic 
beauty of the ragaii creeds of (irc'ccc and Home, witliout 
any of the scruples wliich (Christ ians could not but feel 
wild) engaged on tlie same subject. In the Art. of the 
Future all phases of the Past will be recalled to life with 
the same distinctness with ivliich some of tltem liave been 
already idealized by Homer and ( •oriualle. And the value 
of this new source of inspiration is tie' greater tliat, at tluj 
same time that it is being opimed out to the artist, the 
public is being prepared for its enjoyment. An almost 
evliaiistless s('ries of beautiful creations in I'pic or drainatic 
art may be produced, which, by nuidc ring it more easy to 
comprihend and to glorify the Past in all its pliases, will 
form an essential ehaiKuit, on the oii(‘ hand, of our e(lu(*a- 
tional system, and on tlie other, of tlie worship oi* JIu- 
nianily, 

hastlv, not only will the field for Art become au rr.mirof* 
widt'r, but its organs will be men of a higlier imt 

stamp, Ihe present system, in which the arts iu^tnuiiou. 
an? <*ultivated by special classes, must 1)(‘ aholislit'd, as 
being wholly alien to that syntlietir? spirit whicli always 
characterises the highest poetic, genius. 

Heal talent for Art <?aniiot fail to be called out hy the 
educational system of Positivism, wliich, though inteiidi*d 
for the working classes, is efjuaiiy apjdieabhi to all otliers. 
W^e can only idealize- and portiay Acliat has b(‘eomc fanii- 
liar to us; consequently jiuetiw has always nested upon 
some system of bedief, cap.ddc of giving a fixt'd direction 
to our thoughts and feedings./ Thii gn itest po(‘ts, fremi 
Homer to C'ornoille, have alwa/ s puiiicipatcel largely in 
the best cducatiem of which their timers admitte^d. The 
artist must have clear conciuitions before he can exhibit 
true pictures. FAcii in these anarchic times, wlujn the 
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i>ystem of specialities is being carried to such an irrational 
extent, tlie so-called poets who imagine that they can save 
themselves the trouble of philosophical training, have in 
reality to borrow a basis of belief from some worn-out 
metaphysical or theological creed. Their special educa- 
tion, if it can be called so, consists merely in cultivating 
tlie tah^nt for expression, and is equally injurious to their 
intelhicit uiul their heart./ Incompatible with deep convic- 
tion of any kind, while giving mechanic^al skill in the 
technical department of Art, it impairs the far more im- 
portant faculty of idealization.^ Hence it is that we are 
at present so deplorably ovm-t^tocked with verse-makers 
and literary men, wlio are wholly devoid of real poetic 
fooling, and are tit for nothing but to disturb society by 
their reckless ambition. As lor the four spoiual arts, the 
training for tliem at present given, Ixung still more tech- 
nical, is ('ven more hurtful in evt'ry res]>o(d to the stiuhuit 
whose education docs not extend beyond it. On every 
ground, tlu'u, artists of wliatever kind should begin thtur 
career witli the same ediK^ation as the rest of society. The 
necessity for sucli an educatioir in the case of women lias 
been already recognised ; and it is certainly not less 
desirable for artists and poets. 

lnd('ed, so esthetic is the spirit of l?ositivo education, 
tliat no special training for Art will Ix) needed, except that 
which is given spontaneously by practice. There is no 
other profession which requires so little direct instruction; 
the ttmdency of it in Art being to destroy originality, and 
to stitle the lire of genius with technical erudition. Even 
for the special arts no professional education is needed. 
These, like industrial arts, should be acquired by careful 
prac lice under the guidance of good masters. The noto- 
rious failure of public institutions established for the pur- 
pose of forming musicians and painters, makes it unneces- 
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sary to dwell further upon tins point. Not to speak of 
their injurious effects upon character, they are a ]>ositivo 
impediment to true genius. Poets and artists, then, re- 
quire no cdueulioii beyond that which is given to 
public, whose thoughts and emotions it is tlicnh* office to 
represent. Its want of speciality makes it all th(' more 
fit to develop and bring forward real talent. It. will 
strength(Ui the love of all th<' tine arts siniiiltanc'ously ; 
for the connection b(‘tween them is so intimates that those 
who make it a boast that tlieir talent Ls for oiu' of tliem 
exclusively will b(^ strongly suspected of having no real 
vocation for any. Ths great ('st masters eviui in modern 
times have all shown this univt'rsality of taste. Tt» 
abstnee in the prescuit day is but a fnvsh proof that 
estlietic genius does not and cannot exist in tinuvs like 
these, wIk'u Art has no so(*ial purposes and ri'sts on no 
philosophic principle's. If even amat(Mirs an' expc'i'.ted 
to enjoy Art in all its forms, is it likc'ly that composers of 
real genius will restrict their admiration to th(*ir own. 
special mode of idealization and ('Xpn ssion r* 

Positivism then, while infusing a protbundly ArtisiK as a. 
esthetic spirit into general education, w^oidd jjppf'fir. 'J’Jjfir 
suppress all special sehools of Art on t In ground appropriiit- 
that tiny impede its true groivth, and simply iV/sopiiicpncIlt- 
promote the succa’ss of mcdiocritit'S. When 
this principle is cairied out to iis full Icuigtli, we sliall no 
longer have any .spe< ial class of artists. The culture of 
Art, especially of poetry, will be a spoilt { itu'ouh addition to 
the functions of the three ciasscs which constitute the 
moral power of sotuety. 

Under theocracy, the system hy which the evolution of 
human society was inauguiiitcd, tin. speculative class ab- 
sorbed all functions except loose r('iating to the common 
business of b‘fe. No distin*'tion yvm made between esthetic 
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and scientific talent. Their separation took place after- 
wards : and though it was indispensable to the full develop- 
iruait of botli, yet it forms no part of the permanent order 
of 8(>(ue<y, in which the only well-marked division is that 
between Theory and Practice. Ultimately all theoretic 
faculties will be again combined even more closely than 
in primitive times. 8o long as tliey are dispersed, their 
full influence on ])ractieal life cannot be realized. Only 
it was ncc<\ssary that tliey should remain dispersed until 
oa(‘>h constituiuit clement had attained a suflicient degree 
of development. For tliis preliminary growth the long 
period of time that has elapsed since the decline of theo- 
cracy was necH'ssary. Art detached itsidf from the theo- 
retical system befoie S(u‘ence, because its progress was moi'e 
rapid, and from its nature it was more independent. The 
priesthood had lost itwS hold of Art, as tar back as the time 
of Ilomor : but it still continued to be the depositary of 
science, until it was superseded at first by^ pliilosophers 
strictly so called, afterwards by mathematicians and astro- 
nomers. So it was that Art first, and subsequently Science, 
yielded to the spc'cializing system Avhicli, though normal 
for Industry, is in tludr case abnormal. It stimulated the 
growth of our speculative faculties at the time of their 
escape froni tlie yoke of theocracy ; but now that the need 
for it no longer exists, it is the principal obstacle to tho 
final order, towards which all their partial developments 
have been tending. To recombine these special elements 
on new principles is at present the primary condition of 
social regeneration. 

Looking at the two essential functions of the spiritual 
power, education and counsel, it is not difficult to see that 
what they# require is a combination of poetic feeling with 
scientific insight. We look for a measure of both these 
qualities in the public ; therefore men who are devoid of 
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either of them cannot be fit to bo its spiritivil f^iiides. 
Tliiit they take tlie naino of pliilosophers in 2 ) 7 X)ferencio to 
that of poets, is ])ecaTiso their ordinary duties are more 
connected witli 8 c?iencc than wUli Art ; but tliey ou^lit to 
bo e(2ually interested in both. /yeieiKJO reejuin's systemati(^ 
teacliiiig*, whereas Art is cultivattMl spontaneously, with 
the exee])tion of the teehni(‘al braneluis (^f the s|)(u;ial arts./ 
It must b(i remend)ered tliat the lii^hest estlietic functions 
are not such as can bo ^Jerfonned continuously. It is only 
works of raie exc(dleTi(;o which are in tluj hi;^hest sense 
uselul : tlu'se, once 2)rodu(axl, su])2)ly an unfailing source 
of idrali/ation and ex 2 )r(‘.ssi(m for our emotions, wlietlier 
in 2)vd)Ii(i or in private. It is enough, if the interpreter of 
these works and his audicnici' have been so educated as to 
appreciate what is perfect, and rej('ct nudiocrity. Organs 
of unusual 2 >ower will arise occasionally, as in former tinu's, 
from all sections of society, whenever the need of re2)re- 
scutiug new emotions may be felt. Hut they will come 
uiori' fn'(|iiently from the jdiilosophie, class, in whos(^ <‘ha- 
racter, wlien it is fully devcdojR'd, Sym2)athy will he as 
l)rominont a feature as Systtun. 

.•There; is, in truth, no ()r<j:anu; dist Inct ion ho- rdmtiiy of / 
tween scientuic and poetic ^’(unus. i lu) do- HiMntiiu: 
lorcnce lies merely in their com hinat ions fU 
thouglit, which iivo concrete and iekal in tlic one^ (?aHe, 
alistrae t and real in the^ otlieT. Both employ analysis at 
starting; both alike* aim ultimat('ly at ^^yntlu'sis.^ The 
erroiKous helieT in tlieir iucomjiatihility pi’o(;e(‘ds me redy 
from tlic absolute siurit of metaphysics! p}iiIose)phy, whiedi 
so often loaels us to mistake* a transitory phase tor the jicr- 
inaiicnt oreler. If it is the^ fae t, as aj>})ears, tliat they have 
never beeui actually crmibincd in tiie same person, it is 
merely hocause the two functiems cannot b(^ calleel into 
iiction at the same moment. A .>tate of Bocioty that calls 
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for groat plnlos()]jhioal olforis cannot be favourable to 
poetry, because it involves a new elaboration of first prin- 
ciples ; and it is (*ssential to Art that tliesc should have 
be(ui alnvifly tixc'd, Tliis is the reason why in history we 
find periods of esthetic giowth succeeding ])eriods of great 
])hil osopliieal eliange, but never coc^xisting. If wo look at 
iiistanci's of grei^ minds who vv'ere never able to find tlu'ir 
proper sphere, we see at once that had they risen at sonu' 
other tinu', Ihev might hav-e cultivated eitluT poetry or 
phil osophy, as the case might be, with equal success. 
J)iderot would no doubt liav(^ been a great poet in a time 
more fava)urable to art ; and (rdthe, uiuh'r ditferent poli- 
ticial intluene.es, iniglit have been an eminent philosopher. 
/ah scientiti(j disco veiHU's in whom tlie inductive faculty 
has beim more active tliaii the deductive, have given mani- 
fest 2)r()of oj‘ poetic. capacitVy/ AVdietlier tlie powers of 
invention take an al)stra<*t or a concrete direction, whether 
they a.r(' employed in <liseovering truth or in idealizing it, 
the cerebral function is alvv’^ays essentially the same. The 
cliffercuiee is nierc'ly in the objects aimed at ; and as these 
alternate according to the (‘ircumstanees of the time, they 
cannot both be pursued simultaneously, /^he remarkably 
syntluitic character of Ihiffon’s genius may be looked on 
liistorically as an instance of fusion of the scientific and 
esthetic s]>irit. Jlossuet is even a more striking instance 
t>f‘ a mind equally capable of the deepest philosophy and 
of the suhliinest poetry, had the circumstances of his life 
given liirn a more definite impulse in either dircctioiiy/ 

It is, then, not unreasonable to expect, notwithstanding 
tho opinion usually maintaine<l, that the philosophical class 
will fu: lisli poets of the highest rank when the time calls 
for them. To pass from scientific thought to esthetic 
thought will not he difficult for minds of fho liighest 
order ; for in such minds there is always a natural incli- 
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iiutiori towards tlio work wln*(*Ji is most urg(‘ntly roquirod 
by tlieir ago. To moot tlio toohnioal oonditiojis of tlio 
arts of sound and form, it will l)(^ nooi'ssary to provido 
a f('W s])ooial masttu's, wlio, in considoration of tlio iinport- 
aiioo of tlioir sorvioos to gonoral oduoation, will bt^ lookod 
u[)oii as aooossoiy imaidiors of tlio now spiritual power. 
Ibit ovon luTo tb(^ tondom-y to spooialitic's will bo matiTi- 
ally rostrictod. This oxo(‘ptional positiini will only bo 
given to men of suflioiont <‘stbotio power to appn'oiatc' all 
tlii> lino arts ; and tluy should bc^ oajiabh' of jiraotisiiig at 
least the Ihroo iirts of form simultaneously, as was done 
by Italian paintcu*s in tin' sixtei'iilh (‘entniy. 

As iin ordinary rule, it is only by tlu ir a])pro(aalIon and 
poW(T of explaining idc^al Art in all its forms that our phi- 
losophers will exhibit tlunr esthetii* 1‘aeulty. d’lu v will 
not Ik* lu’tivoly engaged in (‘stliotie- 1‘unetions, oxe(*pt in tin; 
arrangement of public festivals. But wlum tlu^ (’ir(‘um- 
stuiicos of the tim(‘ are such as to call for gr(‘at epic or 
dramatic works, which iniplu's the absence of any philoso- 
phical (jiK'stion ol* the first import aiua*, the most pow(*rful 
minds among them will b(H‘ome poets in lh(^ common sense 
of the word. /As tlio work ol‘ ( ’o-ordination and that ol‘ 
Idealization will for the future? alternate with gn'ater 
rajiidity, wx* miglit conceive them, wi're man's lil'e longfT, 
pcrfoniied by the same organ. But tin* sliortiu'ss of* lih?, 
and the necessity nt youthful vigour for all great undf‘r- 
takings, exeludt's this ]i\ potlu'sis. I (juiy imailion it 1o 
illustrate ilie radical i<{t*iitify of‘ tw'o fbiins of nuaital 
activity wliicli arc* often suppcsserl ineon^piLtibhy ^ 

An additional proof of the i-.dhetic rapacity w^wen’s 
of the mod(*rating jiowxr in works of less difh- 
culty, but admitting uf gieu1» r frequency, wu'll be furiiiHlied 
by its feminine element. In tbc siKsial arts, or at least 
in the arts of form, but little cun be expected of them, 
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bcoauso those cleiniiTul more technical knowledge than they 
can well acquire, and, moreover, the slow process of* train- 
ing would M)oil the spontaneousness wliich is so admirable 
in <h(‘iu. /Ibit for all poetic composition wliich does not 
r(‘({uire infc'iise or prolonged eff'ort, women of gcuiius are 
bettor quali til'd than men^ This they should consider as 
their j)]*o])er depart mi'ut intidlectually, since their nature 
is not widl adapti'd for the disi'overy of scientific truth,^ 
When women have bei'omi^ mort* systematii'ally associated 
with thij gi'iK'ral movement of socii'ty under the iiitluence 
of tlie ni^w systi'in of edui'ation, tliey will do much to 
lilevate that class id* poetry which relates to ])ersonal feel- 
ings and to domestic life. Women arc already better 
judges of such poi'try than men ; and tlii'ri^ is no reason 
why thi'y should not. excel them in composing it. For 
the powiT of appreciating and that of j)roducing are in 
reality idi'iitical ; tin* ditference is in di'greo only, and it 
dejK'Tids greatly upon culture. The only kind of compo- 
sition which seems to me to be beyond their powers is epic 
or dramatic poetry in which public lite is depicted. Hut 
in all its other branches, poi'try would seem their natural 
field of study ; and one which, regarded always as an ex- 
eei)tlonal oci'upation, is quite in keeping wdth the social 
duties assigned to them. The aflections of our home life 
cannot, be better portrayed than by those in whom they 
arc found in tlieir purest form, and who, wutliout train- 
ing, eombino talent and expressiini with the tendency to 
idealize. Under a more perfect organization, tlieii, of the 
esthetic world than prevails at present, the larger portion 
of poetii'id and ])erha})s also of musical productions, will 
pass into the hands of the more loving sex. The advan- 
tage of this wull be that tlic poetry of private life wull thou 
rise to that lugli standard of moral purity of which it so 
peculiarly admits, but which our coarser sox can never 
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attain witliout struggles which injiiro its spontaneity. 
The simple grace of Lafontaimi and the delicate sweetness 
of Petrarch will tluai be found united with deeper and 
purer sympathies, so as to raise lyrical poetry to a degree 
of perfection that has nciver yet been attained. 

Tlu! popular element of the s])iritual power ivopk’s 
has not so well markcnl an aptitude for ai’t, 
since the active nature of tluur occupations liardly admits 
ol' the same degrie of intellectual llte. Hut tlicT'C' is a 
minor class of })oems, wh(U\‘ emu-gy ol' character and rr(‘c- 
dom from worldly cares are the cliicd* sources ol' inspiration, 
for wdiicli working men an' better adaptc'd tlian woirien, 
and far more so tlnin ])hil()sop]uu-s. When Positivist (‘du- 
cation has ('xtmided suilicuntly to tin' Peoples of tlu' West, 
poets and musicians wall s{)ontan('ously arise', as in many 
(‘asc's they have* alrc'ady arisen, to give' (wpn'ssion to its own 
s])('cial aspirations. Hut imh'pcuident ly of what may Ix^ 
due to individual elforts, tlic' P{‘o[>h^ as a whole* has an 
indin*ct but most important influ<*n(‘e n])on tin* ])rogi‘(‘ss 
of Ar;, from the fact of being th(^ principal source* of 
language'. 

Such, then, is tlu^ position wdiich Art will jinally assuiiu* 
in the l*ositive system. 3’here Avill l^o no class, as at pre- 
sent, exclusivc'ly devoted to it, with the exceplieui of a few 
s])eeial niasters. Hut t)j(‘i’i^ will he a gcinuM] education, 
enabling every class to ap])n*eiat<* all tlie mo<l< s of ideal- 
ization, and encouraging t h(‘ir culture among tlie tlirce eh*- 
monts which coiislitult llui UDial ol’ society ajjd whi^ h 

are excluded from ])«ditiea] government. Amf)ng these* 
there will be a divi>ion of esthetic labour, /ih^.otry descrip- 
tive of public life.' will I'lnuTiate* from tijc p)djose)pln‘c e lans. 
The poetry of personal or donu'st.'c Ihv. w ill be*, written by 
women eir working men, according as ailection or energy 
may be the source of ijispiratioii. Thus the mental cxer- 
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CISC for which our faculties are best qualified will be fully 
developed witli those (^lasses in whicli the various features 
of our nature are most prominently exhibited. y»^Tlie only 
(dasses who cannot participate in this pheasant task are 
those whose life is occiq^ied by considerations of power or 
wealth, and whose enjoyment of Art, thoiig*h lieij^htened 
by the education Avhich they in coinnion with others will 
recia’ve, must remain essentially passive. Our idealizing 
})owers will hencidbrth be directly concentrated on a work 
of the highest social importance, tlie purification of our 
moral nature. The s])(‘ciality by which so mucli of the. 
natural chariri of Art was lost will cease, and the moral 
dangers of a lifi^ t'xclusivcdy devoted to the faculty of 
expression, will exist no longer. 

i vaiiioof Art I liavc HOW showii the position which Art 

in Uu> yrobcut • il *1 . x* n 

crisis. Will occupy 111 the vsocial system as finally con- 

stitut(‘d. I hav(» yet to speak of its influence in the actual 
moveiiKUit of regeiuTation which Positivism is inaugurat- 
ing. We have already si'cn that each of the three classes 
who participate in this movement, assumes functions simi- 
lar to those for which it is ultimately destined, performing 
tlnun in a more strenuous, though less methodic way. 
This is obviously tru# of the philosophic class who In^ad 
the inovemeiit ; nor is it less true of the jiroletariate, from 
whom it derives its vigour, or of women, whose support 
gives it a moral sanction. It is, therefore, at first sight 
probable that the same will liold good of t}u‘ <\sthetic con- 
ditions which are necessary to the completi'ness of these 
three functions of the social organism. On closer oxanii- 
nation we shall find that this is the case. 

Constniction Idle priiKupal function of Art is to construct 

of normal types I * x» * l J C? * X’’ 

on the basis tj'pcs Oil the busis turiiislied by hcienco. jNow 
philovojvhy.* ^ this is precisely what is required for inaugurat- 
ing the new social system. However perfectly its first 
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principles may be olabomted by thinkers, they will still 
be not sufficiently definite for the practical result. /Syste- 
matic study of the Past can only revival the Future in 
tpcneral outliiu^. /Fven in the siinjder sciences jKn'fect dis- 
tinctness is impossible without overstepping the limits of 
actual proof. Still more, therefore, in Sociology will the f 
conclusions of Science fall always far short of that (h'greo 
of precision and clearness, without which no principle i^an 
])C tlioroughly popularised. Put at tin* point when^ Phi- 
losopliy must always leaver a void, Poetry stt'ps in and 
stimulates to practical aedion. In tlu* (‘arly [xaiods of 
Polytheism, Poetry ri'paired the detecds of tlui systcan 
^i(‘W(.*(l dogmatically. Its value will b(‘ (‘viai gr(‘at('r in 
idealizing a system founded, not u))oij imagination, but 
upon observation of fact. ^ In the n(L\t cha})ter 1 shall 
dwell at greater length on the service which Po(dry will 
render in represmiting tlic^ caaitral conception of Posi- 
tivism. It will be easy to apply the same principle to 
other cases. 

In liis efforts to a<‘X‘om])lis]i this object, t.lu^ I’iftunH of 

» \ th»‘ l ulurt* of 

Positivist poet will naturally Ixj led to form 
propludic ])ictures of the regeneratitm of Man, viewtd in 
every aspect that admits of b(*ing ichally rcj)r(‘Sf*jited. 
And tills is the second service which Art. will icndm- to 
the caust' of social renovation ; or ratluT it is an extension 
of tlie lirst. Svst(‘matic formation of Ftojiias will in fact 
become habitual ; on the dislimd, understanding that, as in 
evT^ry otluT branch of art, the ideal shall 1)(‘ kejit in subor- 
dination of thi^ real, /nn* unlimited lu.cnsrj which is 
apparently giv^en to Utojiias hy tin* nnsiUtled character 
of the time is in nudity a bar to Ujeii* ])r;c tii*al infliuuice, 
since cvmi the wildest dreamers ‘-Iiririk from extravagjuiee 
that oversteps tin; ordinary londitions of mental sanity, 
liut when it is once undeiotood that the sphere of Imagi- 
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nation \h Himply lhat of explaining and giving life to tlio 
conelusions of Iteason, tlic severest tliinkers will welcome 
its infliuaK'o ; b(‘causc‘, so far from obscuring Irutb, it will 
give gn^atcr distinctness to it than could bo given by 
Science unassisted./ Iltojjias have, tlien, tbeir b'githnato 
purpose', and I’ositivism will strongly encourage tlieir 
formation. / Tln^y form a class of poetry wliicb, under 
sound/sociologlcal j)rinciples, will ])rove of maten-ial ser- 
vice in b'ading the ])eople of the West towards the normal 
stall'. l^'.acli of the live modes of Art may participate in 
lliis sidutary inthience ; each in its own way may give a 
tbretasti* of the beauty and greatness oi* the new life that 
is now offeri'd to the individual, to the family, and to 
society. 

(\m(rasts FroTii this socond modi' in which Art assists 
with tho Cast. great work of reconstiaiction wc pass natur- 
ally to a tliird, which at the present time is of c'qual 
Im])ortance. To ri'inove the spell under which the \\'e8t- 
ern nations are still blinded to the Future by the decayed 
ruins of the Fast, all that Is necessary is to bring these 
ruins into comparison with the prophetic pictures of which 
we have bi'cn speaking. Hince the decline of (kitliolicism 
in tlic fourtceiitli centiiiy, Art has exhibited a critical 
spirit alien to* its true nature, which is essentially syn- 
thetic. irenceforth it is to be constructive ratlier than 
critical ; yet tins is not incompatible with the secondary 
object of contending against opinions, and still more 
against modes of life, which ought to have died out with 
the Catholic system, or with the revolutionary period 
which followed it. Ihit resistance to some of the most 
deeply- rooted errors of the Past will not interfere with the 
larger purpose of Positivist Art. No direct criticism will 
be needed. . Whether against theological or against meta- 
phvbical dogmas, argument is henceforth needless, even in 
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a ])]ul().sopliical treatise, inueh more' so in poetry. All that 
is neech'd is simple contrast, which in most cast's would he 
iinjdied rather than expressi'd, of the j)roc('dure of Posi- 
tivism and (Catholicism in n'terence to similar stxa'al and 
moral j)rol)l(‘ms. Tin' scienfitie bans of such a (‘ontra,si 
is already i'urnislu'd ; it is tor Art to do tin' rt'sl, since 
the appt'al should bt' to Ftx'lin^ leather than to Ib'ason. 
At tin* close of the* last chapt(‘r 1 nn*ntioncd iht* ])rincipal 
cast* in which this com])arison woidd havt* b<*cn of scrvii*e, 
the introduct ion, namely, of Posilivism to tin* two South- 
cin nations. It was tin* task that 1 had marked out for 
my saintly fellow-worker, tor it is oin* in wliii-li tin* (‘stln*- 
lic ]>ow<‘rs of women would be pc'culiaily availabh*. 

In this the third of its tc'inporary functions, Positivist- 
Art ap])ro.\imat(‘s to its normal cha]act(*r. W’e havi^ 
spoken of its idi'ali/ation of the* l*hitur(‘, but In iu* it will 
idf'alizc* tin* Past also. Positivism cannot be ac'ceptc'd 
until it has rend(*r<'d tin* fullest and most sciaipulous 
justice to ( ’atholicism. Oui* poets, so far from detjactin^ 
f'n'ij. the moral and political worth of tin; media'val sys- 
tem, will be*:;!!! by doin^ all tin* honour to it that is con- 
sistent with jdiilosopbical truth, as a ])i(du(h' to tin* still 
hio'her Ix'auty of the system whi(li siiperseeh’s it. 1 1- will 
be tin* iiiau;»’ui'atioJi of their perman'-nt oflici* of T(‘stoi'in^ 
the Past to life. h'or it is etpiaJly in the inNav'^t of syst('- 
matic. thouj^'ht and ul‘ .-ocial sympathy that tin* relation 
of the Past to (ht) Pulun; slioidd Ir* deeply lm[)r(;ss(*d 
upon all. 

Put tlu'se tliree sti'ps tow.'ird.^ tin* irn '>r[K>ration of Art 
into the iiTial order, theuiyh not far distant, cam.ot be 
taken imnndiately. rin*y prc-'i.ppi •* a. d(‘;^^ree of int(J- 
lectual pi(*paration which is no^ yr-t 'rached eitln*!* by the 
p\iblic or by its estlu'tic tea* lu'is. 'Fhe present ^('iieration 
under which, in Pra)nje, the ^r eul revolution is now peace- 

22 
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fully entering upon its second phase, may diffuse IVsi- 
tivisni largely, not merely amonj^st qualified thinkers, 
but umon^ the peo])lc of J\iris, wlio are entrusted with 
the destiiiic's of Western Europe, and among women of 
nobler naiiire. The next generation, growing up in the 
midst of tills movement, may, before tlie expiration of a 
century from the date of the (^invi'ution, complete spon- 
taneously the moral and mental inauguration of the new 
system, by exhibiting the new estlu'lie ieaturi's wliieli 
Humanity in her regmierate (‘ondition will assume. 

/ Fjet us now sum up the conclusions of tliis (‘liajiter. AVe 
have found Positive Pliilosophy peculiarly favourable to 
the c.ontinuous development of all the fine arts. A doc- 
trine which (‘iicouragi's Humanity to strive for pi'rfection 
of (^very kind, cannot but Ibster and assimilates that form 
of mental activity by wliich our sense' of pe'rfeeition is so 
highly st imulate)el. It e'emtrols the Idend, ineleeel, by sys- 
tematie* sluely of the Ileal ; but emly in e)rele'r to furnish it 
with an obje'ctivo basis, anel se) tei sec ure' its cohe'rene;e and 
its moral value, Plae*(‘el on this foe)ting, our esthetic 
faeuilties are hotter aelapted than the scieuititie*, both to 
th(' nature anel range) of our understaneling, and also to 
that whiedi is tlie objen t e)f all intedle'ctual effort, the organ- 
ization of human unity. For tlu'v are more immediately 
connected with h\'eling, on wliieh tlu) unity of our nature 
must iTst. .Next te) direct culture of the he)art, it is in 
ideal Art that we sliall find the best assistance in our 
efforts to beceimc more loving and nieire noble.^ 

Tjogic'ally, Art should luive a salutary influence upon our 
intedlectual faculties, because it familiarises us from child- 
hood with the features by mIiWi all constructive efforts of 
man should be characterised, ^Heience has for a long time 
prefeiTcil the analytic method, wherc'us Art, even in these 
times of aiiarcliy, always aims at Synthesis, which is the 
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final goal of all intolloctnal activity./ Tivoli wlion Art, 
contrary to its nature, uiulcrtakcs to destroy, it (*annot do 
its \voi*k, wliatc'ver it he, without constructing. I’lius, hy 
implanting a taste and faculty for ideal const i*uct ion, Art 
enahl(\s us to liiiild with greater effect than (‘ver upon llie 
more stubborn soil of reality./ 

On all these grounds Art, in the lN)siiive system, 
becomes tlu‘ primary basis ot' geiU'ral ('diu'ation. In a 
subs('(]uenf stage education assunu's a moia* sciiaitifu* clia- 
racter, with tlie obji'ct of supplying systematic notions of 
the <^xtornal world. Hut in aftcT lif<^ Art n sunu's its 
original position. Then' the ordinary i'liiudions ol‘ the 
spiritual powi'r will lx? esthc'ti(^ ratlu'r than sOt'utific. The 
tlirec' elenu'nts of wliich tlu' inodilying ])ow(‘r is coinposcsj 
will b('C(mH‘ spout ane<.>usly tlu' organs of id(‘ali/ation, a 
function which will henceforth n(‘ver Ix' dissociated fjom 


the j)owc‘r of ])hiloso[)hic syntlu'sis. 

Su(di a combination impli('s that the n(‘W philosopluTS 
shall hav(* a tria^ feeding for all tin* lim* arts. In ordinary 
times passive ajipix'eiation of them will sullic(* ; but tln‘re 
will occasiiJiially lx* periods when* phiIosoj)lii(* etloi t cras(*s 
to jK.'cessary, and which call rath(*r tor the* vigour of 
the poet ; and at tliese tinn*s the mon^ p()W< rful minds 
among tlu'in should b(^ capalde of rising to tin* loftiest 
er(*ativ(; efforts. Hillicult as the condition may lx*, it is 
essential to tlie full dogn*e of moral iiifluema* nf whidi 
their office admits and wliich th(*ir work n*(|iii]-es. /^fhe 
priest of Humanity will iiui ha\(‘ attained Ids fsdl nu'usure 
of snperiorit\ over the of Ood, until, witlj tin* intel- 

lect of the Iddbisopia r, he combines t!ie (‘nthusiasni of 
the IViet, as well as tln^ tenderness V\^oman, and the 
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CONCLUSION. THE KELIGION OE HUMANITY. 

^ tht'ii, our princijilo ; Order our 

Huit.- obtiuma. hijsis ; and l^ro^T(‘ss our end./ Sueli, us 
pn^ec'diri^ <*liapt(‘rs have sliovvn/is llio essential eliaraeter 
of* t lie system of life wlik'h Positivism otf(u*s for I lie d(‘ti- 
ni<e aeec'ptaiice. of soekdy; u system which reg*ulaies the 
whole course of our private and publi(5 ('xistencc, by bring- 
ing Fec'ling, Ib'ason, and Activity into piuanunent har- 
mony.^ In this final syntlu'sis, all esstuitial conditions art' 
far more perfectly fultilled than in any otluT. Eacli special 
olenu'ut of our nature is more fully devt lopt'd, and at the 
same time the gt'iieral working of tlit' wliolo is more 
cohert'iit. (Jreatt'i* distinctness is given to the truth that 
the atli'ctive element predominates in our nature. Lite in 
all its actions and thoughts is brought under the control 
and inspiring intlutmce of Social Sympathy. 

/^lly the supremacy of the Jleart, the Tntelleol, so far 
from being crushed, is elevated; for all its powt'rs ari' 
consecrated to tlu' service of the social instincts, with the 
purpose of strengthening their intluenco and directing 
their employment./ By accepting its subordination to 
IVeling, Beason adds to its own influence. To it w^e look 
for the revelation of the law's of nature, of the established 
Order wdiieli dictates the inevitable conditions of human 
life. The objective basis thus discovered for human effort 
reacts most beneficially on our moral nature. Forceil as 
we are to accept it, it controls the fickleness to which our 
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iiffbctions arc liable, and acts as a direct stimulus io social 
syin]>at]iy. Concentrated on so liij^li an oiIic(», tln^ intel- 
lec< will be preserved from nselc'ss di«^ression ; and will yet 
find a boundle.ss tif'ld for its operations in the study of all 
the natural laws by wliicli Iniinan destinic's are afb'cted, 
and especially tbose which relate to thr^ const it ut ion of 
man or of sociedy. ^flu' fact that (‘vciy siibjt'ct is to be 
H'^arded fro?n thc' s(H‘ioloii^ical ]>oint of view, so far from 
discoura^inj:^ ('ven the most abstract ordcT of* s])('ciilat ions, 
adds to their loi'i’ical eolni'cana' as wcdl as to tiu’ir ni(»ral 
value, by introducino- the only ])ri!icipl(‘ by which ihc'V 
can bo eo-ordinat('d into a whoh*. 

/^Aud wdiilst Uc •ason is a<lmittcd to its dm* share of influ- 
enc(' on human bte, lma,<^ination is also si r('n.»t luiU'd and 
ealh'd into constant exercise. I f ( UCi'fbrtli it will assume 
its ])rop('r f'uncdioTi, the id<‘aIi/atiou of truth.'^^j l^'or the 
obj(‘etivc basis of our conc(‘])ti()ns scicudilic in vc^t, in^at ion is 
n(»cessary. Hut this basis onc<‘ o))tain<Hl, the cojist it ut ifui 
of ou]‘ mind is tar Ixdter ada])ted to estlndic than to scien- 
tific study, provided always that, imae^inatiou nev< r rlisrc'- 
^ard t]i(» truths of scimice, and dc'^t'iicu'.ate into (‘Xtrava- 
S(d)jcx;t to this eondition, I'osilivism ^ives evr ry 
encounigfunent to esthetie, studit's, Ix'int^ as tlicy arc, so 
closely rcdatc'd to its ^uidinijr primaph* and to its ])iaeti< al 
aim, to Love nanu ly, .and to Li-o;. 5 Tess. Art w ill enh r lai Li^cly 
into llie social life of' tlie Luture, and will he regarded as 
the most pleasural'le and most salutaiy exercisr of our 
intcdloetual poweis, becaiMi* )1 h’ad'J Onm in the most 
direjtt manner lo the <uil an* and improveincnt of our 
moral nature. 

A)ri^iratiri;i: in the first instane from practical Hfc^, 
Positivism will return tin! her w'ith incuxaiscxl force', now 
that its period of - ■'»ntjtic preparation is acc*om- 

plished, and that it haii riecupicd the field of moral truth, 
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whicli h(*n(‘oforth will be its principal domain. Its prin- 
ciples of synipathy, so far from relaxing our efforts, will 
stimulate all our faculticvS to universal activity by urging 
them onwards towards porfectioii of eveuy kiiid^ The 
obligation of scientific study of the natural Ordcu’ is to 
enables us to direc.t all the forces of ]Mun and of vSex^iety to 
its improvemeut by artiticial effort. Hitherto this aim 
has hardly bc'cii recognised, even with rc'gard to the mate- 
rial wa)iid, and but a very small proportion of our energies 
has l)(‘eu spemt upon it. Yet the aim is high, provided 
always that the view takcai of human progress extcuid 
b(*youd its Iowan* and more matcTial stages. Our theo 
retical powers oucci concentrated on the moral problems 
which form their princijxil field, our practical energies 
will not fail to take the same direction, devoting them- 
scivc's to that portion of the natural Order wliicdi is movst 
irnpcntect, and at tlie samc^ time most modiliablo. With 
thc'se largc'i* and more systematie vic'vvs of human life, its 
bc'st etlbrts will bo gi\en to the improvciiieut of the 
mind, and still more t(< the improvement of the eharae- 
ter and to the increase^ of ahection and courage. Public 
and private' life are now brouglit into close relation by the 
identity of their princijxd aims, wliicii, lx;ing kc'pt con- 
stantly in sight, {'luiobies every action in both. Ihnctical 
(pu'stions must ever contiiua' to preponderates, as before, 
over ^pie\stions of the?ory ; but this condition, so far from 
being adve'i’so to s])ec.ulativo pownjr, concentrates it upon 
the most diiUcult of all problems, the dises>very of moral 
and social laws, our knowdedgo of wdiicb will never be 
fully ade(piato to our practical reepiirements. Meuital and 
practic al activity of this kind can never result in hardness 
«)f feeling. On the contrary, it impresses us more strongly 
with tlie^. coiKvietion that Sympathy is not merely our 
highest luippiiicss, but the most effectual of all our moans 
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of improvcTnont ; ;md that without it, all other means can 
be of little avail. 

Thus it is that in the Positive system, the Heart, the 
Tnfftlecl, and th(‘ (Hiaraeter mutually strengthen and de- 
velope one anotluu*, because ('ach is systcunatically din^ded 
to the mode of action lor wliich it is by nature adapted. 
Public and private life are broui»ht into a far more har- 
monious relation than in any former time, because' the 
purpose to wliich both are e(»nsccrat('d is idi'jitic'al, the 
dilh'rence h(‘in^ merely in tin* ran<>^(* of their r('sp(‘ctive 
powers. The aim in both is to secun', to tlu' utmost pos- 
sible extent, the victory of Serial f('elln<» over S(‘lf-lov(^ y- 
and to this aim all our ]>ow(‘rs, wind her of atIWdion, 
tlmught, or acti<)ij, ai’c in both un<‘easin^ly dir(‘(*t('d.^ 
{This, tlu'n, is the shajic in which tlu^ {^ri'at human' [iro- 
bl('m eouK's definitely before us., its solution dcanands all 
the a})})lianc<‘s of Soi'ial Art. /FIk' jirimary ])rineij)l(‘ on 
which the solution rc'sts, is the separation of* tin' two ('h‘- 
iTU'ntary ])owi’rs of society ; tlu' moral ])ower of counsed, and 
the political jiowcr of command, y/ 11i( lU'ccssary ])i‘('j)on- 
deraneo of the latt('r, whieh rests upon mati'rial loree, cor- 
responds to the fact that in our iirqx'ideet nalun', wIhto 
the coars('r wants are the most pressin;.^ and tin* most con- 
tinuously h'lt, th(' selfish instincts arc nalurally str<»n^(‘r 
than the unselfish. In tin' absence of' all eomjjulsory 
authority, our aclion ('ven as indi^'iduals would he feeble 
and pi:rposeless. a;'d soci;jl life still inon' (-(‘rtaiiily would 
lose its charaediT and its (‘mo'cy. >^]Moral force, tlieii fore, 
by wliich is meant the fori’ of’ cmiviiaion and pi'isuasion, 
is to ho reganh'd simply -as a i'’odifyiu:r influence, not as a 
means of autlioritatha' direction.^ 

f Moral forc(' originatcK in Peeling and in Jieason. It 
represents tlie social side '>f i,va nalure, ,irid to this its 
direct mflucncc is iimiti d. ludcvd by tlie very fact that it 
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\H the oxprossion of our lii«*lie.st attributes, it is precluded 
from that praetic'al asc(‘iidaiiey wliieh is posi^essed by 
iUcaillies ol‘ a lower but more energetic kiiid.^^ Inferior 
to mat(‘rial force in power, tliougli siqx^rior to it in dig- 
nity, it contrasts and opposes its own classifi(*ation of men 
according to the standard of moral and intellectual worth, 
to tlie classitication by wealth and worldly position which 
actually prevails. True, tlie higlnw standai*d will never 
be adopt('d practl(‘ally, but the effort to ujdiold it will 
react iKaudicially on tin' natural ord(T of society. It will 
inspii-e thosi^ larger vi(‘ws, and rt'animat<' tliat sense of 
duty, wliich are so apt to b(‘come obliterated in tin? ordi- 
nary iUjrrent of lift\ /'' 

The means of elfeetirig this important result, tbe need 
of which is so generally felt, will not be wanting, when 
the moderating power (‘liters upon its eliara(‘t(Tistic func- 
tion ol‘ pi'i'pai’ing us for jirac-tical life by a rational systt'in 
of education, throughout wbieli, ('ven in its inti'llectual 
depai tnu'ut, nioi-al eonsiderations will pivdominate. This 
power will tlunvfon* eoiieentrate itself upon llu'oretical 
and mond (piestions; and it can only maintain its position 
as the iv(*ognis(‘d organ of social syin])atby, by invariable 
absliin'nei' fnuii political action. It will b(‘ its lirst duty 
to (‘ontmul against the ambitious in.^tiiiets of its own mem- 
bers. Ti’ue, sinli instincts, in spite of llie im])nrity of 
their source, may be of use in tliose natures wlio are really 
d(\stiimd for the indisjiensahle business of govi'rnmeiit. 
Hut for a spiritual power foriiKil rmiiuiciatiou of wealth 
mid rank is at tlie very root of its iiifluenci* ; it is the first 
of the 1‘onditions which justify it in resisting the encroach- 
ments to whi(di political power is always tempted. Hence 
the ('lass(\s to wliosc natural sympathi(\s it looks for sup- 
])ort arc those *^110, like itself, are excluded from political 
udiiiiuist ration. 
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y AVoinon, from llioir strongly sympatliolic nafnro, worn 
tlio original source of all moral intluonce ; and tlic'y are 
peculiarly (pialiti(‘d by llui passivi' cliai’acdiT of tln'ir life 
l<j assist file action ot‘ tlui spiritual pow(n* in tlie family. 
In its ('.ss('ntial iunctioii ol‘ education, tlu'ir co-operat ion is 
ol' th(^ bigli(\st importance. I’ln* (nlucation of young chil- 
dren is entrusted to their sole charg(' ; and tlui education 
oi' more advanced years sim[)ly consists in giving ;i moni 
systematic sliape to wliat the motlirr lias already incul- 
catt'd in ehildliood. As a wift% too, Woman assuiiK's still 
moie distinctly tin' s])irltual function of counsel; sln^ 
softens ])v ])(‘rsuasion wlien^ tlu' p]iiIoso])li(n* can only 
intluf'iKa' bv conviction.y^ In social m<‘etings, again, the 
only mode of puMie. life in Avhieh women can participate', 
they as.sist tin' s])iritual ])ow<'r in the ibiination ol* Public*, 
(tpinion, of whicli it. is tin* systematio organ, by a])plying 
the jirinciples wliich it iiiculeates to tin* ease* of paiii(*ula,r 
actions or jx'isons. In all these* matleu's them* inllue'iice^ 
will be* I'ar more* e’tfe'ct ual, whe*n ine‘n have* elone* the'ir duty 
to wonie*n by setting fbe*m free* from tin* ne-ce ssity e»f gain- 
ing tbe*ir own li\ eliheioel ; ami when women on the’ir siele^ 
have re*nouue’(*d be)th power ami we alth, as we* se e* ejfte n 
exemplifieel among tin* wenking e ias.'.e s. 

d'lic* atlinitv eit* the* Peojile* witli tin* jihilosophie* ])e)W'e‘r is 
le*ss elin’ct and K >s pure; but it will ])ro\e- .i \ig<»re)us ally 
in me*c‘ting the* e<])stae‘h'; wliieli the teauporal iiowe r will 
in(*\itablv (»])[)ose. The* working e^la.^^e s ha\ing but little! 
span* tinie^ and simdl iml’xidual i’lfinene'', cannot, eye-e’pt, 
on rare! o^‘e asiein.', parne ’e* in the* peaeticai administra- 
tieui of governnn’nt, since- all e-lheieiit ge>\ - jiime nt involve's 
conce'nt -atioii e^f peiwe i. Me.ral ^--n e , (<n tlie* contiary, 
created as it i* by tree! euiive rgene-e* eif ojjiniem, admits of, 
and indensl n'ejuire s, tin* Y'i h'-t ]• .ndficat le.n. Weu'king nie-n, 
owing to tbe*ir freedom l*!’‘m practical respejiisi bill tie;, s and 
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their uncoil C(T ti for personal aggrandisement, are bctltn* 
diwSposed tluiii tlieir employers to broad views and to 
generous syiiipatliies, and will therefore naturally asso- 
ciate f h<‘ms<‘lv(ss with the spiritual power. It is they wlio 
will furnish tlu*. basis of a true public opinion, so soon as 
tlu^y are enabled by Positive education, whicli is sptHually 
framed with a view to their ease, to give greater d(4inite- 
nesH to their aspirations. Their wants and their sympa- 
thies will alike indu(‘e tliem to su})])ort the philosophic 
pri(‘sthood as the systcmiatic guardian of tlunr interests 
against tlui gov(u niiig classes. Tii rt'turn for such protec- 
tion thc'y will bring the whoh; weight of tht‘ir intlu(‘nc(i to 
assist th(^ priesthood in its great social mission, the subor- 
dination ot* Politics to ilorals. In those exceptional cases 
where it Im'couu's necessary tor the moderating power to 
assume pt»litical functions, the popular element will ot‘ itself 
suflice for the enu'rgc'ncy, tlius ('xempting tin' ])hiIosophic 
ehunent tVom j)articipaling in an anomaly from which its 
charact('r couhl hardly fail to sutler, as would bo the case 
also in a still higher degnu' with the ftuninine (‘hara(*tei*. 

Tlu^ direct intlueiu*e of Reason ovct our imperfect nature 
is so lec'ble that the lU'w priestliood coxdd not of itsedf 
(‘iisure such n'spt'ct for its theories as Avoidd bring tlumi 
to any practical rt'sult. Put the sympathies of women 
and of the pc'oph' operating as tlu'V will in every town 
and in ('very Ihmily, will be siiflieienl to ensun* its c'flieaey 
in orgi.?ii/ing that legitimate degn'e of moral pressui’C 
wdiieli the poor may hiing to bear upon the rich. More- 
over, we may look, as one of the results of our eominoii 
syst(un of I'dueation, for additional aid in tlie ranks of the 
gov('rning elasses themselves ; for some of tlieir noblest 
iiu'mbers will volunteer their assistance to tlie spii-itual 
power, forming, so to speak, a new order of chivalry. 
And yet, with atl this, comprehensive as our organization 
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of‘ moral foroo may b(', so ^roat is tlio innate strength oi‘ 
the siiltish instiiK^ts, that our su(‘cess in solving tlie great 
liuTiian problem will always tall short oi‘ wliat we might 
l(‘gitimately desire. this eoiielusion we must conus in 
whatever way wo regard the devstiny of JMan ; but it should 
only eiieouragi^ us to combiiu' our ellbrts still mor(‘ strongly 
in order to anudiorate tlie ordca' of Nature in its most im- 
portant, that is, in its moral aN})ct‘th, these* being at once* 
tlu‘ most modifiable and tlu^ most imptaleid. 

/4die higlu'st progi('>s of man ami ol‘ sorit'ty consists in 
gradual incieasi* of otir maslmy o\er all our d(de<'ts, ('spe- 
cially the defects of' our moral natun*^* Among fhe nations 
(»1‘ anti<piity tlu^ progrt'ss in this diri'ction was but small ; 
all that they could do was to ])r(‘pare tlu*. way lor it- by 
(‘(‘I'tain necessir-y [dia.M's of int(‘lle(*tual and social (h'velo])- 
inent. 4'h(^ whole teiKk'my of tireek and Roman soci(‘ty 
was such as jnad(‘ it inl]^os^ihh' to form a (list inct r*onc('p- 
tioa of till' gr('at problem ot‘ our moral nature. In lact, 
Morals were with them invariahly suhordinalo to Rolitics. 
Nev('i lh(dess, it is inoial ju-ogi-ess wliieh ahnn? can satisfy 
our natur(', and in the Middh* Ages it was n ‘cognised as 
till' higliest aim of human etibrt, nolwithstanding that its 
intellectual and social conditions W(U'e as \e^ veiy imp(‘r- 
fectlv realised. 'The creeds of tlie Middle Ag(‘S were loo 
uniial and imj.'t'ileet , th(‘ ehar.icicr of society was too 
niilitarv and aristnerat ie, to allow Moral, ^ and I'olitles to 
a'<>ume ]>ermanenrly tiu ir right ridation. 'flu* attempt 
was mad<', Jmv ; .‘'i.d, inadeipiati' as it was, it was 

enough to allow the p^-'j'ile <»f llu* to appi'eei.'!t(‘ the 

fundamental je'iiu ’jilo iu •ol\ed in it, a ]>riiicipl(' dt'st iiu'd 
to siiivi\c tin o])ini<ms and th(‘ liahils ol‘ life from wliicli 
it aros('. Jl.'^ full Weight e(ndri iie.\t‘i he f<dt until tin; 
iNjsiti\c spiiit had ext( mb 0 bf'yond llu^ (dement ary sub- 
jeeUs to which it had bee^'. so long subjected, to tbo spliere 
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of social truth; aud had thus reached the position at 
wliicli a coinpl(‘l(‘ syntliosis became ]K>ssib1e. l'(jually 
ess(‘ntial was it tliat in tliose count jic's wliich had bei'ii 
incorporat('d into tlie AVovstcu-u Krupire, and had ]4assed 
fro7)i it into ('alliolic b\‘iidalisin, war sliould h(' dehnitely 
su])ers<'d('d by industrial aedivity. In tlie lonp^ period of 
transition Avliich lias ('lapsed sinc(' tlu' .Middle A^’es, both 
these conditions have' bisui fullilh'd, while at the sanu' 
time tiu'- old systc'iu lias be<ui gradually d<H‘oinposed. 
I^'iiiallv tlu^ gii'at (‘I’isis of th(‘ Ib'volution has stimulated 
all advanc('d minds to ri'considc'r, with bettew intellectual 
and social principles, the same problem that Christianity 
and (^li^'alry had att(an[)t(d. The radi(‘al solution of it 
was then iK'gun, and it is now eomph'ted and ('iiunciated 
in a syst(*niatic foiin hy Positivism, 
iiuinanity is All cssi'iit ial phas(‘s ill the (^volution of so(‘i(dy 

(hi* to 1* 1 • 1 1 

uhiihiv. lyas- aiiswcM’ to (‘oriH'sponding phase's in the growth 
i.sin roDM i of the individuah whether it has pi'o(*(H'd('d 
s])ontan('ously or under systematic guidance', su])]>osing 
always that his devt'lopnuait be complete'. Ibit it is not 
emough to ])r()ve‘ the' close' comu'e'tion Avhich exists lie'twe'e'ii 
all mode's and de'gree's of human regene'ration. AVe have 
ye't to lind a ct'iitral point round which all will naturally 
me'ct. Ill this point e'onsists the unity of Positivism as a 
syste'in of life. Ibih'.ss it can hc' thus condt'nsed rounel 
one single principle, it will ne've'r wholly su])(*i side' the' 
synthesis of ddie’ology, notwithstanding its superiority in 
the reality and stability of its coniixment parts, and in 
their homogene'ity and e'ohere'uce as a whole'. 're' 

^should be a ce'iitral point in the syste'in, towards whiedi 
Jye'ling, Ue'ason, and Activity alike eonve'i’ge'?) The' proof 
that nPositivisnTjiosse'sjJ^ir'su^h a ce'iitral peniTi will remenm 
die last obstaede to its cennplete acceptance, as the guide 
of ju ivate eir eT public life. 
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^ Such a cciilro wc find in llio ^roal ('OHco])tion of Hu- 
maTiitv% towards wliich every aspc'ci J'ositivism Jiaturally 
eouyei’]]^os. By it the eoueeiition of God will hii I'litirely 
8ii])erseded, and a syiitlu'sis Ix' formed, iiiori' eomj)lete and 
|>c‘riiianeiit Ilian lliat ])rovisiona]]y estahlislu‘d l)y tli<^ old 
ri li^ions. Tlirou^-li it tlu^ new doeiiini^ heeonu's at om*e 
aee(‘s.sil)l(^ to meu^s lu'aiis in it.s full e\((*nt and applica- 
tion. From tlu'ir liearts it \viil [uMu liatt* their minds, 
and thus th<^ imm(Mlia<<‘ necessity ol‘ Ix'Liinnin^’ with a lon^ 
and ditiicult course^ of study is avoidtMl, lhout;h this must of 
cours(‘ 1><‘ always indis[)cnsal)l(‘ to its .s\ .v(<>mat ic. (<'achers.^ 
/ d'his coniral point- ol‘ r«>silivism is cm ii more mond 
than int('llcct ual in character; it. r(‘|U'cs(‘nls the })!’incif>l(‘ 
of Lnvc upon wliich tlu' Mhoh' syslian rosts. It. is the 
[leculiar cliarc tcn istic. ol* the (ireat Ih'ini.;’ \v lio is luu'i* set 
toT-tli, to l)(^ compoumh'd ol' sojiarahh' <‘h nu'nts. Its (‘\isl- 
(’iiot‘ (h'pends t hcrcf()r(‘ cut ircly upon mutual Lov<* l':niltin;j; 
toi;’othcr its various parts. Tin* calculations of st'll-iiiteresi 
can ne\ci 1 k^ substituted as a tsunbining inlluoina; for tho 
s ynij ia f liellr instiimts. / 

(^Vel th(,‘ l)eli(‘l* in Humanity whih* stimulating 
thy^ at th(‘ sanu' timo eular; 4 *< s tin- sfo]>o and \ ii(our of thei 
JiitellccL. h'or it nspiiros hi^li powers of ^'•cncrali/af ioiit 
to concc'ive cloarly ol' this vast 'U’«;ani‘'m, as thr result, o 
.Spontaneous co-o])erat ioTi, abstraction made of all partial 
autai.^r>nisins. Ueason, tleui, has its ])aft in tliis central 
do;rma as well as Lov<*. It ('niar<.^-es .and <empl«'tes our 
cmiception ul' Mje SujnsjiK* Hein^-, by rf‘\«alini.^ to us llio 
e^t<. i‘nal and internal e. n.linons »jf it^ ♦ xistema'. 

T..as{i\‘, oui active j»r»v.<*rs are .stimulated bv it_no less 
than our ieelnius ind our rea>f>n. Imu' sinct; Humanity is 
80 fa*’ more cfunplex tlian an\ (jth. r or^ani.sin, it will 
react more stron;^ly and inojc continuously (ui it.s environ- 
ment, submittiiiir to it indue ucc and modifying it. 
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Ilcncc results Progress, wliieli is simply the dovelopineiit 
of Order under Uio iufluonec of Love.^ 

Ahu«, in tlio (‘one('ptIon of Humanity, tlio three essen- 
tial aspects of IV)sitivism, its subjeetiv(' j)rinciple, its 
obj<M*tiv(^ dogma, and its practical object, are united. 
Tovvaids Humanity, who is for us th(^ f>idy true Great 
Being, w<% thc‘ conscious elements of whom she is c.omposod, 
shall h(‘nc(dbiih direct every aspect of our ]if(‘, individual 
or c()ll(ictiv('. M)ur thoughts will be d(‘vot('d to tlu^ know- 
h'dgo of Hummity, our affections to her Iovt*, our actions 
to her serviccy^/^ 

Positivists tliCTi more trulv than theoloiri<*al be- 

liev<Ts of whatc'ver creed, rt'gard life as a continuous and 
eariu'st act of wmship ; worship wliicli will (devate and 
purify our feelings, enlarge and (uiligliten our thoughts, 
ennoble and invigt)ral(‘ our actions. It sup}>li(‘s a direct 
solution, so far as a solution is possibh', of tlu' great pro- 
blem of the IMiddle Ages, the subordination of Politi(,*s to 
Morals, her this follows at once from the (‘ons('crat ion 
now given to the ])rinciplo that social wsympatliy shoidd 
prepond('rat(' ovc'r self-love.., ' 

^ Thus Positivism b(‘comes, in the true sense of the word, 
a lleligion ; a religion more n'al and more comph'te than 
any other, aiicl therefore d(*stiiied to replace all impeidect 
and provisional sj'stems resting on tlie j)rimitive basis of 
theology, j 

even tlu' synthesis established by the old theocracies 
of Egypt and India was insuflicient, because, being based 
on purely subjective^ principh\s, i t c ould never embrace 
practical lile, which must always be subordinated to the 
objective re*alities of the external world. Theocracy was 
thus limited at the outset to the sphere of thought and of 
feeling ; and part even of this field was soon lost when 
Art became muuiciputed from theocratical control, sIionv- 
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iiig a spontaneoua tnuloncy to its nat ural voc'atioii of* ideal' 
izin^ real liio^t )f seieiico and of* morality the priests were 
still h'ft sole arbiters ; but luuv, too, tlu'ir iiiflueneo inuic- 
riallv diiniiiislied so soon as the discovery of* tlii' siinphir 
abstract truths ot* Positive seicaict' ^ave birth to Greek 
l*liilosophy. IMiilosophy, thoii^^^h as yet ne(M'ssarily re- 
stricted to th(' iiu'taphysical sta^(*, yet alrc'ady stood for- 
ward as tli(‘ rival of* tlu' sacerdotal system. Its atteur])ts 
to coiistria t AVt'iv^ in tliems(‘lves IVuith'ss ; but tlu'v over- 
tlin •w Pol vth(‘isin, and ultiinatel\' t laiistbnnc'd it !ntA.> 
Moiiolheisiii. In tins the last phase ot* tlu'olo^^y, tht^ 
!iit('l]rctnnl authority ol* the pi‘i(\sts was uJuU'riniinfl no 
less d('e]>Iy than the ])riin*iph‘ ol* llu‘ir doctriiK*. I'hcy 
lo^.i tla'if ]h)I( 1 nj)on Scit‘nc(\ as loni; at;-o tlu'V had lost 
tin ir hold upon Art. „\ll that T*<anaiin‘d to tliejn was 
tin' moral <^uidanc(' (>t‘ society ; and even this was soon 
t‘onip]()in is» (1 ])y th(‘ ])ro^r(‘<s of tVe(‘ thoui^ht ; pro- 

oross really due to llie Positive spirit, althoiin'h its 
sy^li inatic ('xponents still belonged to lln* iiu-tapli ysical 


se^iool. 

^ Wlieji Sell nc(' had expanded suflicientlv to wiui iiuMiiH- 

. . m *1 1 *1 1 * • 1 of Hof)- 

exist apart tToni Plnlosopnv, it sJiowi'd a rapid lans, 

, 1 • * I* • I • 1 • fMilliiMM on 

tendeney towards a synt hes]s_ i>i its own, anke in- Uif' haMt. uf 
compatihle witli in<'ta|>h\ sirs and with tln‘()lo,ii^y.,^^b.Mii'.po»‘M»)i.‘, 

_ , . . * I • f-f-j (■««•».• ix'iiijf 

If was iaU‘ in api^'annii’, l>eeaii.''e if nunured fi tvjw cona-n- 

f ' .. I ti.iti-d on tin* 

loiiLC seru's of jiriUiniinary etiorts; out as d ap- hcuiy of iiu- 
pr«>aeheil comjih tion, i< gradually hron^^ht tlie 

spirit ^o liear upon the organization of ])racli<‘ul 
life, iVoiii which that liel originally (unanated. Jhit 

thoroughly to ?]n>% ’*esult was jni[>o.ssihle initil th(3 

science’ t/l SonOlogy bad la l ii loriiH’d : and this Avas done 
by, my discovery of tlie law of h.i.d ordeal development. 
Ifeneeforth ail true men of s»:ienco will rise to the higher 
dignity of philosophers, and by so doing Avill necessarily 
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assume soTnethiii*^ of* tlie saecjrdotal eluimctor, b(H;ause the 
Knal result to which their rt'seiindics tend is the subordi- 
nation of (^very subject of thought to the moral principle ; 
a result winch leads us at once to the a(;ceptanc(^ of 
a coinphde and homogeneous syntliesis^^hus the philo- 
sopluTs of the future bi'come priests of Humanity, and 
their moral and inlellectual iiiHueiu'e will be lar wider 
and mon' deeply rootc'd than that of any formeu* ])ric'st- 
hood. The primary condition of their spiritual authority 
is exclusion from ])oliti(‘al ])ower, as a gnamnlee that 
tlu'ory and practice shall be systematically kept apart. 
A s3\stem in which the oi-gans of counsel and thosc^ of 
command an^ n<‘V(‘r idcaitical cannot 2>ossibl3' degenerate^ 
into an\^ of the (‘vils of tht‘ocra(*\'. 

Hy entirely renouncing wealth and worldl\' 2:)osition, 
and that not as individuals nuuvly, but as a bod>', tlu' 
pric'sts of Humanity will occiH)y a position of u]i])aralh‘l(’d 
dignity. For with tluar moral influence tlu^y will (‘ombine 
what- siiH'c tlu‘ downfall of the old tlu'ocjaclc s has always 
bec'n se 2 )aratocFtrom it, the influence of supcuioi-It y in art 
and scienc(\ ((^Kcxison, Imagination, and F(H‘ling^ will be 
brought Into unison : and so unitc'd, will rc'aet strongly 
on the im2>erious conditions of jii actical life ; bringing it 
>^iuto closer accordance with the laws of universal moralit\', 
‘^from which it is so [none to deniate^ And the influence 
of this iU‘W modifying power will be the greater that the 
synthesis on which it rests will have j)reced(Hl and ])re- 
pared the way for the social s\'s((un of the future' ; where- 
as theology could not arrive at its central principle, until 
the time of its decline? was approaching. All functions, 
then, that eo-o^xnatc in the elevation of man will bi? re- 
generated by the Positive priesthood.// Science, lN)otry, 
Morality, will be devoted to the study, the praise, and the 
love of Uiiinanity, in order that under their combined 
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influonco, our poUtic'ul act ion may bo moro unremittingly 
giyoii to her service. 

/VVitli sueh a inissicm, Scienct' at^quires a position of 
unparalleled importance, as tlie sole nu'ans throiigli wliieli 
we Como to know tlu' iiafiir(‘ and eondilions of this Great 
Jleing, the worship of whom slniuld he the distinctive 
feature of our wliok' hde. J^'or this all-important know- 
k'dge, the study of Sociology would sc'em to sidiice : but 
Sociology ilsell* dcqx'iids upon pre liminary study, first of 
th(^ out('r world, in which tlu‘ a<*tions of Ilunianity take 
place' ; ami se condly, cl* Man, the individual agcuit.^ 

The ol)j('et of Positivist worshij) is not hkt? tliat of tlu'o- 
logical lx'lie\<'rs, an absolute, isolated, incom])relu‘nsil)h; 
ihifig, ^v!io-:e e\ist(‘nc(* admits of no demonstration, or 
conq>arise]i wiP anything* rial. dlie evl(lem*e ol‘ tlie 
in ing In r«* set forward is spontaneous, and is shrouded in 
no Tn\stef\. Jlclorc* \\v can praise, lovt', and ser\e IIu- 
manit\ a'^ v\<' ought, W(' must ktiow siunetliing of the laws 
whit li go\ei'j) her (wislence, aii existence more eomplicated 
than anv <»ther of wliicli wi' are cognizant. 

^ Amf h\ Nil me (»i‘ »^his eomph'xity. Human- stdtif.ii A^- 

. yxcl' of Uu- 

ity posse-M's llie attributt\s of vitality in a / 

hight r degree than any otlier organization ; that is to say, 
there is at once more intimatt* luoauony id' tin* compo- 
nent elements, and mon? eomj>leti‘ su])or<l inat ion to tlie 
exttunal world. Tinmcn.se as is tin^ magnitudes of' this 
organism meusm’f'd hotlj in Time and Space, yet (aedi e>f 
its parts can fully examhn d will show tin? gem'ial <u>n- 
seiisus of the wliole. At Oif* ^ame linn- it is more depen- 
dent than any ether upon the conditions iA' the outer 
world; in other wt»/ds, upmi Hu' nun of tlie laws that 
regulate iiderior jun iiomena. Jake ^ thei vital organisms, 
it submits to mathematica]. a^-tronomical, jdiysicul, chemi- 
cal, and biological conditions; ajid, in addition to those, 

23 
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18 subject to special laws of Sociology with which lower or- 
ganisms are not concerned. ^ But as a further result of its 
higher c( 3 Tnplcxiiy it reacts upon the world more power- 
fully ; and is indeed in a true sense its chief. Scientifi- 
cally (^filled, then, it is truly the Supreme Being : the 
Being who manifests to the fullest extent all the highest 
attributes of life. 

But there is yet another feature peculiar to TTumanity, 
and one of primary importance. That feature is, that the 
elements of wliicdi she is composed must always hav^c an 
independent existence. In other organisms the parts have 
no existence when severed from the whole ; but this, the 
greatest of all organisms, is made up of lives which can 
really be separated. There is, as wo have seen, harmony 
of jxirls iis well as indo2)endonce, but the last of these 
conditions is as indispensable as the first. Humanity 
would cease to be superior to otlier beings werc^it possible 
for her elements to become inseparable. The tw^o condi- 
tions ar(i etpially necessary : but the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing them is so great as to ac^count at once for the slowmcss 
with which this highest of all organisms has been devedoped. 
It must not, liow^n^er, be supposed that the now Supreme 
Being is, like the old, merely a subjective result of our 
powers of abstraction. Its existence is reveah'd to us, 
on the contrary, by close investigation of objective fact. 
Man indeed, as an individual, cannot properly bo said to 
exist, except in the exaggerated abstractions of modern 
metaphysicians. Existence in the true sense can only be 
predicated of Humanity ; although the complexity of her 
nature prevented men from forming a systematic concep- 
tion of it, until the necessary stages of scientific initiation 
had been passed. Bearing this conclusion in mind, wo 
shaM. be able now to distinguish in Humanity two distinct 
orders of fiUxCtions : those by which she acts upon tho 
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world, and those wh.ieli bind together her coniponont 
parts. TIunuiiiity cannot lierself ac^t otherwise flian by 
her separable members ; but the effieiemy of lhes(' mem- 
bers depends upon llieir woikhig in co-operation, wliether 
instinctively or Avith design. We find, Jlien, external 
functions relating principally to the material existence of 
tliis organism; and iiitia-nal fiim^tions by wliich its imwc- 
able elements arc^ combined, fi'liis distinction is but an 
application of tlui great theory, due to Ib’chat’s genius, of 
the distinction Ix'twetai the lift' of nutrition and llie lift' of 
relation Avliich we tind in the individual organism. Phi- 
losopliically it is the source from AvliicOi wo derive tlio 
great social prjiu iple of separation of s])iritual from tern- 
])oral poAver. 'The temporal poAA^er governs : it originates 
in the pei'sonal instincts, and it stimulates activity. t)n it 
depends social Ordt'r. Tlio spiritual poAver can only mo- 
derate : it is the ('xponent of our sot'ial instincts, and it 
promotes co-operation, Avhich is the' guarant('e of Progress. 
Of those functions of Humanity the tirst corresponds to 
the function of nutrition, tlie second to that of innervation 
in the individual organism. 

Having noAV vicAved our subiect slaticalU", aat^ nviuimioai 

^ ‘ . aspects. 

may come to its dynamical aspect; reserving 
more detailed discussion for the third volume of this trea- 
tise, whi(h deals A\uth my fundamental theury of human 
development. / The Gri at Heing whom aa’o aa orsliip is not 
immutable any more than it is absolute. Its nature is 
relative ; and, as such, is eminently (*apablc f)f groAvtli. 
In a word it is the most vital of all living beings known 
to us. It extends and becomes more complex by the con- 
tinuous successions of generations. j>ut in its progiossivo 
changes as well as in its perrnan'-mt functions, it is subject 
to invariable laws. And these laws considered, as we 
may now consider them, as a Avdiolc, form a more sublime 
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object of contemplation than the solemn inaction of the 
old Supremo Being, whose existence was passive except 
when interrupted by acts of arbitrary and unintelligible 
volition.^ Thus it is only by I^ositive science tliat we can 
apj)rcciate thie highest of all destinies to which all the 
fatalities of individual life are subordinate. It is with 
tills as with subjects of minor importance : systematic 
study of the Past is necessary in order to determine the 
Future, and so explain the tendencii'S of the J^resent. 
Let us then pass from the conception of Humanity as 
fully develo 2 )ed, to the history of its rise and progress ; a 
history in which all other modes of progress are included. 
In ancient times it was incompatible both with the iiieo- 
logical spirit and also with the military cliaracter of society, 
whicii involved the slavery of the productive classes. The 
feeling of Patriotism, restricted as it was at first, was 
the only prelude that was then possible to <he recognition 
of llumanity. From this narrow nationality there arose 
in the iliddle Ages the feeling of univau\sal brotherhood, 
as soon as military life had (‘iitered on its defensive phase, 
and all supernatural creeds had sponlanoously merged 
into a monotheistic form common to the whole West. 
The growth of Chivalry, and the attempt made to eflect a 
permanent separation of the two social powers, announced 
already the subordination of Politics to Morals, and thus 
showed tliat the conception of Humanity was in direct 
course of preparation. But the unreal and anti-social 
nature of the medioeval creed, and the military and aristo- 
cratic character of feudal society, made it impossible to go 
very far in this direction. The abolition of personal 
slavery was the most essential result of this important 
period. Society could now assume its industrial charac- 
ter r and feelings of fraternity were encouraged by modes 
of life in which all classes alike participated. Meanwhile, 
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the growth of the Positive spirit was ‘proceeding, and pre- 
paring the way for tlic establishment of Social Science, by 
which alone all other Posii Ive studies could bo systema- 
tized. This being done, the conception of tlie Great 
Ileing became possible. It was with reference to subjects 
of a speculative and scientific nature that the conception 
first arose in a distinct shape. As early as two centuries 
ago, Pascal spoke of the human race as one JMan.* Amidst 
the inevitable decline of the theologi(*al and military 
system, men bt^camc conscious of the movement of society, 
which had now advanced through so many pliases ; and 
the notion of Progress as a distinctive feature of Humanity 
became admitted. Still the conception of Humanity as 
the basis for a new synthesis was impossible) until the 
crisis of the French Kevolution. That crisis on the one 
hand proved the urgent ncccs.sity for social reg(‘neration, 
and on the other gave birth to tlie only jfiiilosopliy capable 
of cftecting it. Tims our consciousness of the new (ireat 
Being has advanced co-extensively with its growth. Our 
present conception of it is as much the im'asure of our 
social progress as it is the summary of Positive knowledge. 

In S2^c^*hing of the dignity of Science wlnui jn«.rpnicatid 
regenerated by this lofty application of it-, 1 do kvaYod 
not reier solely to the special science oi hocial iK-oion with 
phenomena, but also to the preliminary studies JiVneo oMiu- 
of Life and of the Iiru’ganic World, both ol* 
which form an esscmtial ]H)rtioii of Positive doctrine. A 
social mission of l«igh importance will bo recognised in 
the most elementary scicnt'cs, whethcT i^ be for the sake 
of their method or for the value of their stu'entific rt.sults. 

^True, the religion of Humanity will Ir id to the entire 

♦ Toutc la suite dcs homines, pendant lo con’*s dc tant de sieclos, doit etro 
considerce coniine un mcinc liomnie q.p f.ubdi'.te toujourb et qui ajiprcnd con- 
tinucllcment. — Pascal, Pensccs, P'irt 1 , Art. i. 
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abolition of sciontific Academies, because tlicir tendency, 
espc'cially in bb’ance, is equally hurtful to science and 
morality. Tluiy encourage mathematicians to confine 
their attention exclusively to the first step in the scien- 
tific scale ; and biedogists to pursue their studies without 
any solid basis or d(dinite purpose. S])ecial studies carried 
on witliout regard for the encyclopedic principles which 
detcnniino the relative value of knowledge, and its bearing 
on human life, will be condemned by all jnen of ria:liL 
feeling and good sense. /Wuch men will fetd the necessity 
of resisting the moi‘bi(l narrowness of mind and heart to 
which the anarchy of our times inevitably leads. Jlut the 
abolition of the Acadimiic system will only ensure a larger 
measure of respect for all scientilic rescarcluvs of reitl 
value, on whatever subject. The study of Matliematics, 
tlu^ value of which is at pi'esent negatived by its harden- 
ing tendenn^y, will now manifest its latent nrioral efilcacy, 
as tlui only sure basis for firm conviction ; a state of mind 
that can neven* be perfectly attained in more complex sub- 
jects of thought, except by those who have experienced it 
in th(^ simpler subjects. When the close connection of all 
scientific knowledge becomes more generally admitted, 
Jlumanity will reject political teachers wlio are ignorant 
of Geometry, as well as geometricians who neglect Socio- 
logy. Jliology meanwliilo will lose its daiigerous materi- 
alism, and will receive all the respect due to its close 
connection wdth social science and its important bearing 
on the essential doctrines of Positivism.// To attempt to 
explain the life of Humanity without first examining the 
lower forms of life, would bo as serious an error as to 
study Biology without regard to the social j^urpose which 
Bifdogy is intended to serve, (^mcn^c^has now become 
inuisponsabl - to the esti^lislinaent-4:d*.5^ trjith^ and at 
the same time its subordination to. thq ins^rations of the 
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lieart is fully rocc^niscd; llms it takes its place hciice- 
forward amdiig tlie most essential funefidiis of the priest- 
hood of linmaniiy. The supreniac}^ of true Feeling will 
strengthen Itcason, and will rc'ceivc in turn from Ileason 
u systemalic sanction.\/lS^atiira] philosopliy, besides its 
('.vident value in regmating the spontaneous action of 
Humanity, has a direct tendency to (devate human nature; 
it draws from tlie outer world that basis of fixed truth 
whi(‘h is so iiecM^ssary to control our various dc'sin's. 

The study of Jlumanity t]i(u*(‘for(', directly or indircjctly, 
is for the future the permanent aim of Scic'in^e ; and 
.ScicuKJo is now in a true sense consecrated, as the source 
from whieli the unmu’sal religion reet'iv(\s its principles. 
It n^veals to us not merely the nature and (conditions of 
the Great lleing, but also its de.stiny and llie suc.c('ssive 
phases of its growth. The aim is high and arduous; it 
reejuires continuous and combined excTtion of all our 
taculties ; but it ennobles tine simplest pro(c(‘ss('s of scien- 
tific investigation by (connecting tlmiu permammtly with 
su]>jects of th(c d('('pest interest. T1 h‘ scrupiilous (cxact- 
n(\ss and rigorous caution of the Positive method, which 
whei: applied to unimportant subjcncts seem almost puerile, 
will be valued and insisted on wduai se(‘ii to be lUHcessary 
for the efficacy of efforts relating to our most essential 
wants. Itationalism, in the frut‘ sense of Mie word, so far 
from being inccnupatiblc with rigiit fetdijig, strengthens 
and develops it, by placing all the facts of the case, in 
social (piestions ('s]*ecially,'iri tlndr true light. 

But, liowever Imnouiablc tlie raid" which 
Science wlieti regemu’ated \wll liold in the new jjj;;;; 
religion, the sanction given to P< v.tTy will he to science, 
even diicet and unqualified, because the function assigned 
to it is one which is more practual and which touches us 
more nearly, ^ts function ill bo the praise of Humanity. 
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All provioiis efforts of Art have been but the prelude to 
this, its natural mission ; a prelude often impatiently per- 
formed, since Art threw off the yoke of theocracy at an 
earlier period than Science. / Polytheism was the only 
religion under which it had free scope : there it could 
idealize all the passions of our nature, no attempt being 
made to conceal the similarity of the gods to the human 
type. The change from Polytheism to Monotheism was 
unacceptable to Art, becuiuse it narrowed its field ; but 
towards the close of the Middle Ages it began to shake 
off the influeiK'.e of obscnire and chimerical beliefs, and to 
take possession of its proper si3horc. The field that now 
lies before it in the religion ol‘ Humanity is inexhaustible. 
It is called upon to idealize the social life of ]\lan, which, 
in the time of the nations of untup-iity, had not been wSiiffi- 
oiciitly developed to inspire the highest order of poetry. 

Poetic por- place it will be of the greatest 

no!w^suprcmo ^^'I’^ice ill enabling men to realize the concep- 
llumahity, subject only to the condi- 
tion of not overstepping the fundamental truths 
of Science. Science unassisted cannot define the nature 
and destinies of this Great Being with sufficient clearness. 
In our religion the object of worship must be conceived 
distinctly, in order to be ardently loved and zealously 
served. Science, especially in subjects of this nature, is 
confined within narrow limits; it leaves inevitable defi- 
cieiiv^ies which esthetic genius must supply. /And there 
are certain qualities in Art as •opposed to Science, which 
specially qualify it for the representation of Humanity, 
yy For Humanity is distinguished from other forms of life 
by the combination of independence with co-operation, 
attributes which also arc natural to Poetry. For while 
Poetry is more sympathetic than Science, its productions 
have far mor'' individuality; the genius of their author is 
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more strongly marked iji them, and the debt to his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries is less apparent.^ Thus tlio 
syntliesis on which the inauguration of the linal religion 
depends, is one in wliicli Art will participate more than 
Science, Science furnishing merely the necessary basis. 
Its influence will bo even greater than in the times of 
Polytheism ; for powerful as Art appearcKl to be in those 
times, it could in reality do nothing but emb(fllish the 
fables to which the confused ideas of theo(‘racy had given 
rise. By its aid wo shall for the first tinu^ rise at last to 
a really human point of view, and be (uiabled distin(‘.tly to 
understand the essential attributes of tlio Great lhang of 
whom w(? are membiu’s. Tlie mat ('rial powcu’ of JIumanity, 
and the successive pluises of her physical, lu'r intellectual, 
and, above all, her moral progn'ss, will each in turn bo 
depicted. Without the difliculti(\s of analytical study, wo 
shall gain a clear knowledge ol‘ her natui’e and her condi- 
tions, by the poet’s description of Ikt future destiny, of 
her constant struggle against paintul fatalities, whicli 
have at last become a source of hapj)iiiess aiid greatness, 
of the slow growth of hor infancy, of her lofty hopes now 
so roar fulfilment. /The history of universal Lov(', the 
soul by which this Great Being is animati'd ; tlu^ history, 
that Is, of the marvellous advance' of man, individually or 
socially, from brutish appetite to pure unscltisli sympathy, 
is of itself an endlesr theme for the poetry of the I^uture./ 
Comparisons, too, may be instituted, in wliicli the poet, 
without specially ittacking the old religion, will indicate 
tjio superiority of the lunv. The attributes of the new 
Great Ihu'ug may ])e forcibly illustrated, especially during 
the time of transition, hy coi/ras; with the inferiority of 
her vaiious predecessors. All thc('-logical types arc abso- 
lute, indefinite, and immutable ; consequently in none of 
them has it been possible to combine to a satisfactory 
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extent the attributes of goodness, wisdom, and power. 
Nor can wo conceive of their combination, except in a 
Being whose existence is a matter of certainty, and who is 
subject to invariable laws. The gods of Poly theism were 
endowed with energy and sympath}", but possessed neither 
dignity nor morality. They were superseded by tlio sub- 
lime deity of Monotheism, who was sometimes represented 
as inert and passionless, sometimes as impt'iiet ruble and 
inflexible. But the new 8iipreme Being, liuving a real 
existence, an existence relative and modifiable, admits of 
being more distinctly conceived than the old ; and the 
influence of the conception will be equally strong and 
far more elevating. Eacli one of us will recognise in it a 
power su])erior to his own, a power on wliich the whole 
dc'stiny of' his life dejxnds, since the life of the individual 
is in every respect subordinate to tlie evolution of the 
race. But the hnowledge of this power has not the crush- 
ing effect of llie old (?once 2 )tion of omnipotence. For every 
great or good man will feel that his own life is an indis- 
pensable ehanent in the great organism. The supremacy 
of Humanity is but tlie rc'sult of individual co-op(?ration ; 
her power is not supreme, it is only superior to tliat of all 
beings whom we know. Our love for her is tainted by no 
degrading fears, yet it is always coupled with the most 
sinccun reverence. Perfection is in nowise claimed for 
her ; we study her natural defects with care, in order to 
remedy them as far as possible. The love we bear to her 
is a feeling as noble as it is strong ; it calls for no degrad- 
ing expressions of adulation, but it inspires us with unror 
initting zeal for moral improvement. But these and other 
advantages of the now religion, though they can be indi- 
cated by the philosopher, need' the poet to display them in 
their full liglit. ij^Tlic moral grandeur of man when freed 
from the chimeras that oppress him, was foreseen by 
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Gotlio, and still more clearly by Byron. But the work 
of tliese men was one of destruction ; and tlunr types could 
only embody the spirit oi‘ revolt, ^k^etry must rise above the 
negative stage in Avhich, owing lo flic circumsfances of the 
time, tlieir genius was arrested, and must embrace in the Posi- 
tive spirit tlie system of sociological and other laws to which 
human development is subji'ct, before it can a(l(^q uate ly| 
poriyay the iieAV SlaiKin his n^lation ti^lie neA5i(God\^' 

There is yet anotlun* way in which Art may joi^izati 
s(Tve the causes of religion ; that is, in tu-ganiz- 
ing the festivals, whether private or ])ubbV, of 
which, to a great ('xtent, the worshi]) of llu- 
manity will consist. lAir this pur[)oso ('sthetic. talent is 
far more reijuired than scientific, th(‘ objecd in view being 
to reveal the nature of the great Organism more ch'arly, 
by jnx'sc'Titing all aspects of its existeuci', static or dyna- 
mic, ill idealized forms. 

Those festivals, tlu'n, should b(^ of two kinds, corres- 
ponding to the two essential aspects of Humanity; the 
iirst illustrating luT existei)i;;e, the se(*ond Ikt action. 
'I’lius we shall stimulate both the ('lements of true social • 
feeling; tlu^ love of Onhu’, nanudy, and the love of Pro- 
gress. /in our static fes tiva la .soeaul. Order and tlie feOing 


of Solidarij;y, will be illustrated; the dynamic; fe stivals will 
explain social Progress, and inspire the sen.'^e historical 
('oiitiuuily^/' Taken tog(‘ther, thdr pmaodic recmiTonco 
will form a continuation of Positive; (ducation. They will 
d(;velope and contirm the juinciph's instilled in youth. 
But there will be lU'ihing didactic i*. tlu*ir form; since 
it is of the csscmce of Art t)ot to instruct otbc]A\ise tban 
by giving plc'asure. tU‘ course tin H'gu lar recairrencc of 
these festivals will not pu‘v- nt any moditlealions wliich 
may bo, judged necessary ti; adapt them to special inci- 
dents that may from time to tiuie arise. 
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The festivals representing Order will necessarily take 
more abstract and austere forms than those of Progress, 
It will be their object to represent the statical relations 
by which (he groat Organism preserves its nnity, and tlie 
various aspects of its animating j3rinciple, Tiove. The 
most universal and the most solemn of these festivals will 
be the feast of lluinanity, which will be held tliroughout 
the West at the beginning of the new year, thus conse- 
crating the only cuslom which still remains in general 
use to relieve the prosaic dullness of modern life. In 
this feast, whk*]i celebrates the most compreheiisive of all 
unions, every l)rau(*h of the human race will at some 
future time partieij)ate. In the same niontli there might 
be three festivals of a secondary oider, representing tlic 
minor degrees of association, the Nation, the Pi-ovince, 
and the Town. Giving the lirst month to tlie direct cele- 
bration of the social tie, we might- devote the first days of 
the four suc(?e(Kling montlis to the four jirimapal domestic 
relations, Connubial, Parental, Filial, and Fraternal. In 
the sixth month, the honourable position of domestic servi- 
tude would receive its due measure of respect. 

These would be the static festivals; taken together tliey 
would form a representation of the true theory of our 
individual and social nature, together with the principles 
of moral duty to which that theory gives lise. * No direct 
mention is made of the personal instincts, notwithstand- 
ing their preponderance, because it is the main object 
of Positive worsliij) to bring them under the control of 
the social instincts. Personal virtues are by no means 
neglected in lV)sitive education ; but to make them the 
objects of any special celebration, would only stimulate 
egotistic feeling. Indirectly their value is recognised in 
every part of our religious system, in the reaction which 
they exercise upon our generous sympathies. Their omis- 
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Sion, therefore, implies no real defieieni'y in this ideal 
portraiture of human faeulties and duties. A^*ain, no 
special announcement of the subordination of Humanity 
to the laws of the External World is needed. I'ho cori- 
scioiisiiess of tin’s external power pervades every part of 
tlie Vositive system ; it controls our desires, directs our 
speculations, stimulates our actions. The simple tact of the 
recurreu(‘(» of our coremoni(\s at tixi'd periods, determined 
by the Earth’s motion, is enouj^li to remind us of our inevit- 
ablcp subjection to tlic fatalities of tlie External World. 
^’As the static fi'stivals represent j\Iorality, so tlie dynamic 
festivals, those of Progress, will ri'prcsent llistoryy*^ In 
tht'se tlic* worship of Humanity assunu\s a more concrete 
and animated form ; as it will consist priiuapally in naider- 
ing honour to the noblest type's of I'acli phase of human 
develf^pment. It is de'sirable, howe'VC'r, that each of the 
more important phases should be rc'presi'iited in itself, 
independently of tlie greatness of any individual bdong- 
iiig to it. Of 1h(j imniths nuoccupied by static festivals, 
three might be given to tlie principal phase's ol‘ the Past, 
E(ai(‘hisin, P<dytheism, and Monotheism ; and a fourth 
to the ei'l ('brat ion of the Future*, the normal state to which 
all these phas(\s liavo been tending. 

Forming tliiis the chain of liisterical siuicession, we may 
consecrate each nujiith to some oru^ of the typ(?s who best 
represent the various stages. T omit-, Jiowcvt r, some (^ex- 
planations of detail giv«‘n in the first edition of tin’s Intro- 
duction, written at a time wJicn I liad not made the 
distinction Ix^twecn the abstract an-l concrete worship 
sufficiently clear. A. few mouths after its publication, 
in 1848, the circumstances of tne time induced mo to 
frame a complete systenn of commemoration applicable 
to Western Europe, undf r the title of “ Positivist Calen- 
dar.*’ Of this I shall speak more at length in the fourth 
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volume of the prosonf treatise. Its success lias fully justified 
me in anticipating tliis part of my subject. To it I now 
refer the reader, recommendino- liim to familiarize liimsell’ 
with the provisional arrangement of the new Westca-n year 
then i)ut forward and already adopted by most Positivists. 
I Worship of Put the practice need not be restricted to 
.i' comnumoVii- iiames of European importance. It is ainilica- 
^ srrvico. blc lu its degree to eacJi separate province', and 

even to private life. Catholieisni oilers two institutions 
in which the religion of the family connects itself with 
public worship in its most compre'hensive sense, ^fherc 
is a day appointc'd in Catholic coiintrie's in Avhich all ai’c 
in the habit of visiting the tombs of those dciir to them ; 
finding consolation for their grief by sliariiig it with 
others. To this custom l\)sitivists devote the last day of 
the year. The working classes of Ikiris give every year 
a noble proof that complete freedom of thought is in no 
respect incompatible with worship of the dead, which in 
their ease is unconnected wdlli any system. Again there 
is the institution of baptismal names, which though little 
thought of at present, wdll be maintained and imiiroved 
by Positivism. Tt is an admirable mode of impressing on 
men the connection of privnitc wntli public life, by furnish- 
ing every one with a type for his own personal imitation. 
II ere the superiority of the new^ rt'ligion is very apparent ; 
siiiv^o the choice of a name will not be limited to any time 
or country. In this as in other cases, the absolute spirit 
of Catholicism proved fatal to its prospects of becoming 
universal. 

These brief remarks will be enough to illustrate the two 
classes of festivals instituted by Positivism. In every 
wo('k of the year some new aspect of Order or of Progress 
will bo held up to public veneration ; and in each the link 
connecting public and private worship will be found in 
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tbo adoration of Woman. Tn thin ostliclic side of Positive 
religion Gvorytlung tends to strengtlien its finulamental 
principle of Love. All the resources of IN^etry, and of 
the oilier arts of sound and form, will bo involved to give 
full and regular (>x])ression to it. Tlic dominant feeling 
is always that of deep rev(T('n(‘c proc^eeding iVom sine(?re 
acknowledgment of benefits rt'ceivc'd. (.)ur worship will 
be alike free from mysticism and from afleetation. While 
striving to surj)ass our ancestors, W(' shall yc't render due 
honour to all their services and look with respect. u])on 
tlu'ir syst(‘ms of life. Tnllueneed no longer by chimeras 
which though eomforling to former tinu's aii' now degrad- 
ing, wi‘ have now no obstaede to Ix'coming as far as 
possibl(‘ incorporate with the fJreat Ihung whom wo wor- 
ship. Py (‘ommemoration of })jist services w(; stnuigthen 
the desire inlu'rent in all of us to prolong our existence in 
the only way which is nnilly in oui* power. The fiud/ that 
all human affairs are subj('<d to one fundamental law, as 
soon as it becomes familiarly known, (‘.nables and encour- 
ages cacli of us to live in a true sraiso in the J^ist and 
even in the Futuna; as those cannot do who attribute the 
events of life to the agtaicy of an arbitrary and imptau^t ru- 
ble Will. The praise given to our pix'dei'essors will sti- 
mulate a noble rivalry ; inspiring all with the desire 
to become themselves incorporate into ihis mighty Being 
whose life endiinss through all time, and vvdio is formed of 
the dead far more than the living. Wluai the system of 
commemoratiou is full} rle\eJ(‘ped, no worthy co-operator 
wdll be excluded, liov ever humble his sphere ; wliether 
limited to his famdy or town, or extending to his country 
or to the whole West. The cHlucatimi of Positivists will 
soon convdnec tlicm that su( h rocumponse for honourable 
conduct is ample compensation for the imaginary hopes 
which inspired tludr preclcccbsors. 
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To live in otKcrs is, in tlic truest sense of the word, life. 
Indeed the best part of our own life is passed tlims. As 
yet this triitli has not been grasped firmly, because the 
social point of view has never yet been brought systema- 
tically before us. But the religion of Iluinanily, by giving 
an ('sthofic form to the Positivist synthesis, will make it 
intelligible to minds of every class : and will enable us to 
enjoy tlio untold charm springing from ilic sympathies of 
union and of continuity whim allowed fri'c play. To pro- 
long our life indelinitely in the Past and Future, so as to 
make it more ])erfcct in the Present, is abundant compen- 
sation for the illusions of our youth which have now passed 
away for ever. Science which deprived us of these ima- 
ginary comforts, itself in its maturity supplies the solid 
basis for consolation of a kind unknown before ; the hope 
of becoming incorporate into tlio Great Being wliose static 
and dynamic laws it has revealed. On this firm founda- 
tion l^oetry raises the structure of public and private 
worship ; and thus all are made active partakers of this 
universal life, which minds still fettered by theology can- 
not understand. Thus Imagination, while accepting the 
guidance of Ileasun, will exercise a far more efficient and 
extensive influence than in the days of Polytheism. For 
the priests of Jlumanity the sole purpose of fScience is to 
prepare the field for Art, whether esthetic or industrial. 
This object once attained, poetic study or composition will 
form the chief occupation of our speculative faculties. 
Tlie poet is now called to his true mission, which is to give 
beauty and grandeur to human life, by inspiring a deeper 
sense of our relation to Humanity. Poetry will form the 
basis of the ceremonies in which the new priestKood will 
so.hmiiiise more efficiently than the old, the most impor- 
tant events of private life : especially Birth, Marrriage, 
and Death ; so as to impress the family as well as 
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the state with the sense of tliis relation. Forced as we are 
hcnccfortli to concentrate all our hojies and efforts upon the 
real life around us, we shall feel more strongly than ever 
that all the powers of Iinaginalion as well as those of Ilea- 
son, Feeling, and Activity, are required in its service. 

Poetry once raise(]§to its proper place, the 
arts of sound and form, which render in a more ”l”thp‘Ke?vrcc 
vivid way the subjects which Poetry lias siig- n-iigion. 
gested, will soon follow. Their sph(u*c, like that of Poetry, 
will be the celebration of Iliinianity ; an exhausth'ss field, 
leaving no cause to regret the chimeras which, in the pre- 
sent empirical condition of these arts, are still considered 
indispensable. JNfusic in modern times has been limited 
almost entirely to the expression ot* individual emotions. 
Its full j)ower has never been felt in public life, except in 
the solitary instance of the Marseilhmr^ in which the whole 
spirit of our great llevolution stands recorded. Jlut in 
tlui worship of Humanity, based as it is on l^ositive edu- 
cation, and animated by tlu^ siurit of poetry, JSIusic, as 
the most social of the special ails, will aid in the repre- 
sentation of the attributes and destinies of Humanity, and 
in tnc glorifh^atioii of great hivstorical ty])es. Painting 
and Sculpture will have the sanu^ object; they will enable 
us to realise the conception of Ifumanity with greater 
clearness and precision than woidd be possible for l^oetry, 
even with the aid of ISlusic. The beautiful attempts of 
the artists of the sixtetuith century, nu*n who had very 
little theological belief, to embody the Christian id( al of 
Woman, may be rc^ga.rded as an uiiLun scions prelude to 
the representation of llumanity, in the form which of all 
others is most suitable. Under flic in;pulsc of these feel- 
ings, the scidptor will overcf'inc the technical difficulties 
of representing figures in groups, and will adopt such sub- 
jects by preference. Hitherto this has only been effected 

24 
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in bas-roliofs, works which stand midway between paint- 
ing and sculpture. There arc, however, some splendid 
exceptions from wliich wo can iniagino the scope and 
grandeur of the latter art, Avhen raised to its true posi- 
tion. Statuesque groups, whether the figures are joined 
or, as is preferable, separate, will ^labh^ the sculptor to 
undertake many great subjects from which he has been 
hitherto debarred. 

In Architecture the influence of Positivism will bo felt 
less rapidly; but ultimately, this art, likc^he rest, will 
be made available for the new religion. (^^ic buildings 
erected for the service of God may tor a time sufHce for 
the. worship of Humanity, in the same way that Christian 
worship was carried bn at first in l^agan temples a.s_they 
were gradually vacatedf^llut ultimately biiildings will be 
required more specially adapted to a religion in which all 
tlie fimctlons conmaded with education and worship are 
so entirc'ly diflbrent. WHiat these buildings will be it 
would be useless at present to enquire. It is less easy to 
foresee the Positivist ideal in Architecture than in other 
arts. And it must remain uncertain until the new prin- 
ciples of education have been geiicrally S2)rcad, and until 
the l^ositivc religion, having received all the aid that 
Poetry, Music, and the arts of Torni can give, has become 
the accepted faith of ^Yestern Europe. When the more 
advanced nations are heartily engaged in the cause, the 
true temples of Humanity will soon arise. By that time 
mental and moral regeneration will have advanced far 
enough to commence the reconstruction of all political 
institutions. Until then the new religion will avail itself 
of Christian churches as these gradually become vacant. 

Art, then, as well as H(uencc, partakes in the 
ofcinnMi:fnTt”s regenerating influence which Positivism derives 
burpassos syiitlictic principle of Love. /Both arc 
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called to tlicir proper functions, the one to conteinplato, 
the other to glorify, iruinanity, in order Unit avc may love 
and serve her Tuorc pcrfectlyA Yet while the iiitelleet is 
thus made the servant of Ihe^ieart, far from being weak- 
ened by this subordinate positi(ni, it finds in it an ex- 
liaustless field, in wliich the value of its labours is amply 
recjognised. J'iaeli of its faculties is called directly into 
play, and is supplied with its aiipropriate employment. 
Poetry institutes the forms of the worship of Humanity ; 
Science supplies the [irinciples on whiiii thost^ tbrins are 
framed, by comu'cting them with the laws of tlu^ external 
world. Imagination, while ceasing to usurp th(> place of 
Reason, yet enham^es ratlua* than diminishes its original 
inhuonce, Avhii^l. the new philosophy shows to lu^ as bene- 
ticial as it is natural. And thus Innnan life at last attains 
tliat state of perh'd luirmony which has beiai so long 
sought for ill vain, and whhii consists in the diri'ction 
of all our faculties to om^ common purpose uiid(*r the 
su])remacy of Affection. At. tlu*. sanu' time all former 
efforts of Imagination and Reason, even when they clashed 
with each otlier, are fully appreciated; Ix'cause we see 
that they develojicfl our powcu-s, tluit they taught us the 
conditions of their (‘juilibrium, and mad(? it manifest lliat 
nothing but that. i‘([uilibrium was waritim^ to allow th(*in 
to work togetlu r for o.ir welfare. Above all do wi^ recog- 
nise the inimens(' value oi the mediieval att(‘nipt to iorm 
a cornolete synthesis, cltliongb, notwithstanding all the 
rcsnlts of Greek and Romaji < i\ ili/at ion, tlic time wais not 
yet ripe for it. To louiw that attemiit u2:)on a. rounder 
basis, and Avilii sui a* prospec^-^ sic'cess, is the object 
of those who tbuiid the ridigion ‘.f* liuinanity. Widely 
different as are their cin-uinsninfcs and tlic means they 
employ, they desire to iTg ^-d tbnnsi'lves as the sueces.sors 
of the gnxit men who eoaducted the progressive move- 
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ment of Catliolieism. For those alone lire worthy to ho 
called successors, who continue or carry into effect the 
undertakings which former times have loft iinfiiiished ; 
the titlci is utterly unmerited hy blind followers of obso- 
lete dogmas, which have long ceased to hear any relation 
to tlu'ir original purpose, and which their very authors, 
if now Ihdng, would disavow. 

lUit Avhile hearing in mind our debt to Catholicism, wo 
need not omit to reciognise how largely Positivism gains 
hy comparison with it. Full justice will he done to the 
aims of (Catholicism, and to the excellence of its results, 
^iit the whole effect of Positivist worship will ho to make 
' men feel clearly how far superior in every respect is the 
sis founded on the Love of Humanity to that founded 
on the Love of Qo(I^ 

Christianity satis^d no part of our nature fully, cxcej)t 
tlu^ affections. It rejected Imagination, it shrank from 
Ilea son ; and t herefore its power was always contested, and 
could not last. Even in its own sphere of affection, its 
principles never lent themselves to that social direction 
which the (Catholic priesthood, with such remarkable per- 
sistency, endeavoured to give to them. The aim which 
it s('t before men, being unreal and personal, was ill-suited 
to a life of reality and of social sympathy. It is true that 
the universality of this supremo affection was indirectly a 
bond of union ; but only when it was not at variance with 
true social feeling. And from the nature of the system, 
opposition between these two principles was the rule, and 
harmony the exception ; since the Love of God, even as 
viewed by the best Catholic types, required in ahnost 
all cases the abandonment of every other passion. The 
(uoral A’alue of such a synthesis consisted solely in the 
discipline which it established ; discipline of whatever 
kind being preferable to anarchy, which would have given 
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free scope to all the lowest propensities. But notwithstand- 
ing all the tender feeling of the best mystics, tlie atfec- 
tion wliich to them was suprciuc admitted of no real reci- 
procity. Moreover, tlic stupendous nature of the rewards 
and penalties by wliich every precept in this arbitrary 
system was enforced, tended to weaken the character and 
to taint our noblest impulses. Tlie essential merit of the 
system was tliat it was the first attempt to exm'cise syste- 
matic control over our moral nature. Tlie discipline of 
Polytheism was usually confined to actions : sometimes it 
extended to habits ; but it never touched the aflections 
from which both habits and actions spring. Christianity 
took tlu^ best means of effecting its purpose that were then 
available ; but it was not succ(‘ssl‘ul, except so far as it 
gave indirect encouragement to our higher feidings. And 
so vague and absolute were its jirincipics, that even this 
would have been impossible, but for tluj wisdom of the 
priesthood, who for a long time saved society from the 
dangers incident to so arbitrary a systc^m. But at the 
close of the Middle Ages, wluui the priesthood liecame 
retrograde, and lost at once their morality and their 
freedom, the doctrine was left to its own impotence, and 
rapidly degenerated till it bee *,'1111(5 a chronic source of 
degradation and of discord. 

But the synthesis based upon Love of Humanity has 
too deep a foundation in Positive truth to 1 x 5 liable to 
similar decline ; and iis influence cannot but increase so 
long as the progress of our race endures. The (iroat 
Being, who is its objoc t, olerates the most searcliing en- 
quiry, and yet doe. not restrict the scope of Imagination. 
The laws which regulate her exI:.lenco are now known to 
us ; and the more deejdy her nature is investigated, the 
stronger is our consciouNues.s of her reality and of the 
greatness of her benefits The thought of her stimulates 
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all the powers of Imagination, and thus enables us to 
participate in a measure in the universality of her life, 
throughout the whole extent of Time and Space of which 
we have any real knowledge. 11 our intellectual results, 
whether in art or science, are alike co-ordinated by the 
religion of Humanity ; for it funiislies the solo bond of 
connection by which permanent harmony (ian bo estab- 
lished between our thoughts and our h'clings^ It is the 
only system which without artiiice and withoiSffi arbitrary 
restriction, can establish the preponderance of Atfection 
over Thought and Action. It sets forth social feeling as 
the first principle of morality; without ignoring the na- 
tural superiority in strength of tlie personal instincts. To 
live for others it holds to be the highest happiness. T<j 
become incorporate with llumanity, to sympathize with 
all her former phases, to foresee her destinies in the future, 
and to do what lies in us to forward them ; this is what 
it puts before us as the constant aim of life. Self-love in 
the l^ositivcj system is regarded as the great infirmity of 
our nature : an infirmity which unremitting discipline on 
the part of each individual and of society may materially 
j^alliate, but will never radically cure. The dogrcc to 
which this mastery over our own nature is attained is the 
truest standard of individual or social progress, since it 
has the closest relation to the existence of the Great Being, 
and to the happiness of the elements that compose it^ 
Inspired as it is by sincere gratitude, which increases 
the more carefully the grounds for it arc examined, the 
worship of Humanity raises Prayer for the first time above 
the degrading influence of self-interest. Wo pray to the 
Supreme Being ; but only to express our deep thankful- 
p^ ss ibr her present and past benefits, which are an earnest 
of still greater blessings in the future. Doubtless it is 
a fact of human nature, that habitual expression of such 
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feelings reacts beneficially on our moral nature ; and so 
far we, too, find in iVayer a noble recompense. Ilut it 
is one that can suggest to us no selfish thoughts, since 
it cannot come at all unless it i‘oino spontaneously. Our 
highest happiness consists in Jjovo ; and we know that 
more than any other feeling Love may be strengthened 
by exercise ; that alone of all feelings it admits of, and 
im*roases with, simultaneous expansion in all. Tlumanity 
will become more familiar to us than the old gods were to 
tlie Polytheists, yet without the loss of dignity which, in 
their case, resulted from familiarify. Ibr nature has in 
it nothing arbitrary, yet she co-optTat('s with us in the 
worshi]) tliat wo render, since in honouring lu'r we l eceive 
• back giace ibr grace.’’ Homage accepted by tlie Deity 
of former times laid him open to the charge of puerile 
vanity. Put the new Deity will acce pt praise only where 
it IS deserved, and will derive from it ecpial benefit wdtli 
ourselves. This p(ufect reciprocity of aifection and of 
irfluence is peculiar to Positive redigion, because in it 
alone the ol/jecl, of worship is a lUdng wliosc^. nature is 
relative, inoditiable, and perfcH.*tible ; a P>eing of wliom her 


owai \vorshi])pers fonii a ]>art, and the law s of whose exist- 
ence, being more clearly known ih.an tlicirs, allow her 


desires and her tendencies to be num^ disiinctly foreseen, 
/rhe morality of Positive religion combines superiority 

• . , of Positive UK>- 

all tbc advantages or spojitaiieoii.sness witii^ruiity. 
those of deiiKarsliatiun. It is so fboroughly human in 


all its parts, as to preclude all tlie s:.htcrfuges by which 
repentance for transgressioji is so oftcai stifled oi evaded. 


By pointing out distinctly tlio in wliich each indi- 


vidual action reacts upon 60 (*i<dy, ii forc<'s us to judge our 


own conduct without lowering our standard. Some might 
think it too genth*, and not Kuificiently vigorous ; yet the 
love by which it is inspiied is no passive feeling, but a 
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principle whicih strongly stimulates our energies to the 
full extent compatible with the attainment of that highest 
good to w-hiolx it is ever tending.^'Acccpting the truths 
of science, it teaches that we must look to our own unre- 
mitting activity for the only providence by which the 
rigour of our destiny can be alleviated. We know well 
that the great Organism, superior though it bo to all 
beings known to us, is yet under the dominion of inscrut- 
able laws, and is in no respect either absolutely perfect or 
absolutely secure from danger. ICvery condition of our 
existence, whether those of the external world or those of 
our own nature, might at some time be compromised . 
Even (xir moral and intellectual faculties, on which our 
highest interests depend, arc no exception to this truth. . 
‘Such contingencies arc always possible, and yet they are 
mot to prevent us IVom living nobly ; they must not lessen 
our love, our thought, or our efforts for Humanity ; they 
must not overwhelm xis with anxiety, nor urge us to use- 
less complaint. Hut the very principles which demand 
this high standard of courage and resignation, arc them- 
selves well calculated to maintain it. For by making us 
fully conscious of the greatness of man, and by setting us 
free from the degrading influences of fear, they inspire us 
with keen interest in our eflbrts, inadequate though they 
he, against the pressure of fatalities which are not always 
beyond our power to modify. And thus the reaction of 
these fatalities upon our character is turned at last to a 
most beneficial use. It prevents alike overweening anxiety 
for our own interests and dull indifference to them ; 
whereas, in theological and metaphysical systems, even 
when inculcating self-denial, there is always a dangerous 
tendon w to concentrate thought on personal considera- 
tions^l^Digjiified resignation to evils which cannot be 
resistea7*vmc and energetic action where modification of 
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them is possible ; such is the moral standard which Posi- 
tivism puts forward for individuals and for society./ - ' 

Catholicism, notwithstanding* the radical dof^s of its 
doctrine, has unconsciously been influenced by the modern, 
spirit ; and at the close of the j\I iddlc Ages was tending in 
a direction similar to that here described, although its 
principles were inconsistent with any formal recognition of 
it. It is only in the (countries that liavo been preserved 
from Protestantism that any traces are left of tht\so faint 
efforts of the priesthood to rise above tlu'ir own theories. 
The (iitholic God woidd gradually change into a feeble 
and im]j(U’fect represemtation of Humanity, were not the 
(ilergy so degraded socially as to be iinabh' to participate 
in the spontaneous feelings of the community. It is a 
tendency too slightly marked to lead to any important 
result ; yet it is a striking proof of the new direction 
•vvliicli inen^s minds and hearts are unconsciously taking 
in coTin tries which are often supposed to be altogether 
1( ft behind in the march of modern thought. The (dearest 
indication of It is in tlieir acc(^ptance of the worship of 
Woman, which is the first step towards the worship of 
Humanity. Since the twedfth ccaitiny, the iiifluenco of 
the Virgin, especially in Spain and Italy, bas been (jon- 
stantly on the increase, d'he jHiestlujoci have often pro- 
tested against it, but witlmut effect ; and sometimes they 
have found it ii(?cessa7y to sanction it, for the sake of 
preset ving their authmity. The special and privileged 
adoration which {his Ix autifid creation of Poetry has re- 
ceived, eould not hut produo; a marked change in the 
spirit of Catholicism. It may' serve j.s a C( nnccting link 
bctwocii the religion of out ancestors and that of our 
descendants, the Virgin becoming gradually regarded as 
a personification of Humanity. Little, however, will bo 
done in this direction by the established priesthood, 
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whether in Italy or Sj^ain. We must look to the purer 
agency of women, who will bo the means of introducing 
Positivism among our Southern brethren. 

All the points, then, in which the morality of Positive 
science excels the morality of revealed religion arc summed 
up in the substitution of Love of irumanity for Love of 
(jtod. It is a principle as adverse to metaphysics as to 
theology, since it excludes all personal considerations, and 
places happiness, whether fur the individual or for society, 
in constant exorcise of kindly feeling. (^To love Humanity 
may bo truly said to constitute the wliole duty of Man; 
provided it be clearly understood what such love really 
implies, and what are the conditions required for main- 
taining it. yiThe victory of ►Social Feeling over our innate 
Self-love m rendered ] 30 ssible only by a slow and diiricult 
training of the heart, in whicli the intellect must co- 
operate. The most important part of this training con- 
sists in the mutual love of Man and Woman, with all other 
family affections which precede and follow it. But every 
aspect of morality, even the personal virtues, are included 
in love of Humanity. It finnishes the best measure of 
their relative importance, and the surest method for laying 
down incontestable rules of conduct. And thus we find 
tlic principles of systematic inorulity to be identical with 
those of sijontaneous morality, a result which renders 
Positive doctrine equally accessible to all. 

Science, tliereforo, I^oetry, and Morality, 
new Spiritual will alike be regenerated by the new rc- 
power. ligion, and will ultimately form one harmoni- 

ous whole, on which the destinies of Man will hence- 
forth rest. AVith women, to whom the first germs of 
spiritual power are due, this consecration of the rational 
and imaginative faculties to the source of feeling has 
always existed spontaneously. But to realise it in social 
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life it must bo brouglit forward in a systematic form as 
part of general doctrine. This is what the mediaeval 
system attempted upon tlie basis of Monotheism. Amoral 
j)o\\'er avoso composed of the two elements essential to 
such a power, the sympatlietie inllueneo of women in the 
family, the systematic influence of the pri(\sthood on pub- 
lic? life. As a prelim iiiary attempt the Catliolie system 
Avas most beneficial ; but it could not last, b('(?auso the 
synllu'sis on which it rc'stcd Avas imperfect and unsfable. 
The ( Vdholic doctrine and AAorship athlresscd themselves 
exclusively to our emotional natui*e, and even from the 
jncjral ])oint of Anew their princi[)les Avere uncertain and 
arbitrary. The field of intellec?!, whether in art or seicince, 
as Avell as that of practical life, Avould have been h?ft 
almost untouched but for the? pcrscjnal eharacten* of tlie 
])riests. lUit Avith tlie loss of th(*ir politicjal inde pendence, 
Avliich had been ahvays in elangc'r from tlie military teai- 
elenicics ejf the time', the? priesthood ra])ielly degeneratcel. 
alie system Avas in fact premature ; and oven l)eforo the 
industrial era of modern limes liad sed in, tlie? e'slhctic and 
meLaph\ sie‘al growth of the timers had alre'ady gone too 
far for its fe?eble poAver of control ; anel it then became as 
hostile to progrc'ss as it had foimcTly hc'cn faAourable to 
it. Moral cpuilitie's Avithout intelketual supeniority are 
not enough for a true spiritual jioAwr ; they will not 
enable it to modify to any ax)prt.*ciablo extent the strong 
preponderance of mat(niLd c<»rsiel<nat ions. Conse'epiently 
it is the primarv omlition of social xcurganization to jiut 
an end ta the state oi utier revolt AAdiie?h tlic intellect main- 
tains against tlie heart; a Mate whivli has existcnl ever 
since the close of the MieMlo Agc'S, and the sf>urce of 
Avhich may bo tracked as far i>ack as the dreek Me^daphy- 
siciaijs. rosilivi-ni has ut la.-^t overcome the immense 
difficulties of this task. Its solulion consists in the founda- 
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tion of social science on the basis of the preliminary 
sciences, so tliat at last there is unity of mctliod in our 
conceptions. Our active faculties have always been guided 
by the Positive spirit : and by its extension to the sphere 
of Feeling, a complete synthesis, alike spontaneous and 
systematic in its nature, is constructed ; and every part of 
our nature is brought under the regeneraling influence of 
the worship of Humanity. Thus a new spiritual power 
will arise, complete and liomogcneous in structure ; co- 
herent and at the same time progressive ; and better cal- 
culated than Catliolicism to engage the support of women 
which is so necessary to its efficient action on society. 

Temporal Wcrc it iiot for the material necessities of 
wuya bo'neces- humau life, iiotliing further would be recpiired 
action will ho for its guidance than a spiritual power such as 
tbc^8\StuaL^ is here described. We should have in that 
case no need for any laborious exertion ; and universal 
benevolence would be looked upon as the sovereign good, 
and would become the direct object of all our efforts. All 
that would be necessary would be to call our reasoning 
■powers, and still more, our imagination into i^lay, in order 
to keep this object constantly in view. Purely fictitious 
as such an hypot hesis may be, it is yet an ideal limit, to 
whi(;li our actual life should be more and more nearly ap- 
proximated. As an Utopia, it is a fit subject for the 
poet : and in liis liaiids it will supply the new religion 
with resources far superior to any that Christianity derived 
from vague and unreal pictures of future bliss. In it we 
may carry out a more perfect social classification, in which 
men may be ranked by moral and intellectual merit, irre- 
spectively of wealth or position. For the only standard 
l y which in such a state men could bo tried would be their 
capacity to love and to please Humanity. 

Such a standard will of course never bo practically 
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accepted, and indeed tlic classification in question would bo 
impossible to effect : yet it slioiild always be present to 
our minds ; and should be contrasted dispassionately with 
the actual arrangements of social rank, witli whicli power, 
even where ac^cidentally acquired, has more to do than 
wealth. The priests of irunianity witli the assistance of 
women will avail themselves largely of this contrast in 
modifying the existing order. JVisitivist education will 
fully explain its moral validity, and in our religious ser- 
vices appeal will frequently b(^ made to it. Although an 
ideal abstraction, yet being based on reality, ex(H'pt so far 
as the iK^cessities of daily life arc concerned, it will be far 
more efFie.acious than the vague and uncertain classifica- 
tion founded on the theological doctrine of a future state. 
When society learns to admit no other ProvuhuK'o than 
its own, it will go so far in adopting this ideal classifica- 
tion as to produce a strong effect on the (jlasses who are 
the best aware of its impracticability. Ilut those who 
press this contrast tnust be careful always to respect the 
natural laws whi(?h regulates the distribution of wealth 
and rank. They have a definite social function, and that 
function is not to be destroyed, hut to be improv(Mi and 
regulated. In order, therefore, to leeoiieilo these con- 
ditions, we must lijuit ()«ir ideal classiiication to indivi- 
duals, leaving the actual subordination ot oiTiecj and posi- 
tion unaffected. Welbniarked personal superiority is not 
very common, and society sould he wasting its powers in 
useless and iniciminuble controv(;rs;y if it undertook to 
give each functior to its best organ, thus dispossessing the 
former funetionary v Itbout taking i>ito account the con- 
ditions of jiractical experit nee. Even in the spiritual 
hierarchy, where it is ea>i(ir to judge of merit, such a course 
would be utterly subversive of discipline. But there 
would be no political danger, and morally there would 
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bo great advantage, in pointing out all remarkable eases 
whicli illustrate the difference betweeu tlie order of rank 
and the order of nicrif . Ilcspc^ct may bo shown to the 
noblest without eonipromisiiig the authority of the strong- 
est. St. IJernard was esteemed more higlily tliaii any of 
tlio IMpes of his time ; yet lie remained in the humble 
position of an abbot, and never failed to show the most 
perfect deferences for the higher functionaries of the 
Church. A still more striking example Avas furnished 
by St. Paul in recognizing the otHcial superiority of St. 
Peter, of whose moral and mental inferiority to liimself 
lie must have been Avell aware. All organized corpora- 
tions, civil or military, can show instances on a less im- 
portant scale Avhero the abstract order of merit has been 
adopted consistently with the concrete oi-der of rank. 
Where tliis is tlie case the tAvo may be contrasted A\dth- 
out any subA’cu’sive consequences, "^riie contrast Avill be 
morally benetlcial to all classes, at the same time that it 
proves the imporfection to Avliicli so complicated an organ- 
ism as human society must bo ever liable. 

Thus tlie ivli gion of llunianity creates an intellectual 
and moral power, Avliic‘h, could human life bo freed from 
tlie pressure of material Avants, AAaiuld suillce for its guid- 
ance. Imperfect as our nature assuredly is, yet social 
sympathy has an Intrinsic charm Avhicli AAaiuld make it 
paramount, but for tlie imperious necessities by Avhich the 
instincts of self-preservation are stimulated. So urgent 
are they, that the greater part of life is necessarily occu- 
pied Avitli actions of a self-regarding kind, before Avhich 
Reason, Imagination, and even Peeling, luwe to giA^c 
AA'ay. (Consequently this moral poAA^er, AA'hich seems so Avcll 
adapted for the direction of society, must only attempt to 
act us a modifying influence. Its synqiathetic element, in 
otluT words, Avonicn, accept this necessity Avithout difli- 
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CAilty ; for true affection always takes the right course of 
action, as soon as it is clearl}^ indicated. But the intellect 
is tar more unwilling to take a subordinate position. Its 
rash aiuhition is far nioro unsetUing to tlie world than the 
ambition of rank and wealtli, against wliie.li it so often 
inveighs. It is the liardest of social ])robloins to regulate 
tlic (ixereise of the intellectual powers, wliilo securing 
them their due nu^asure of intliieiiee ; the object being that 
theoretical powc'r should be able really to modify, and yet 
should never be ])ermitted to govc'rn. ]u)i* ihe nations of 
antiquity this problem w'as insoluble ; with tlu'in the in- 
te]h'(‘.t A\’as alAva 3 ^s either a t>u'ant or a slave. Tlie solution 
was att( iiipted in the ^tiddle Ages ; but without success. 
Giving to the military and thcologi(‘al character of the 
times. Positivism n^lies for solving it on the reality 
which is one of its jnincipal features, and on the fact that 
Society has now entered on its imlustiaal j)haso. Based 
on accurate inquiry into the past and future destinies of 
uim, its aim is so to regenerate our ])olili<‘al action, as to 
transform it ultimately into a praeti(;al worship of llu- 
nian.ty; IMoralit}" being tlie worship rendercsl b}^ tlu^ atfec- 
tioTis, S(*iencc and Poc'tiy that jH'iidered ly tlu^ intdiect, 
Such is the principal mission of the Occidental j)riesthood, 
a mission in which women and the woiMjig classes will 
actively f-o-operate. 

Tlie most imOs^rla'^it objeci of this rogene- 
rated jiolit}' wlb Le tlu' substitution of Duties 
for Bights; thus s^diord iuating personal to social considera- 
tions. word Rt(jht should bo excluded from political 

language, as tho word Cause fi - m hv tanguage of jihiloso- 
ply. Botli are theological and met qdi ysical conceptions ; 
and the former is as immoral and subviu'slvo as the latter 
is unmeaning and sophisij4;d. hotli arc alike? incompa- 
tible with the final state ; and tlieir value during the 
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revolutionary period of modern history has simply con- 
sisted in their solvent action upon previous s3^stcms./ 
llights, in the strict sense of the word, are possible onl^^ 
so long as power is considered as omanaling from a super- 
human, will. nights, under all theological s^’stems, were 
divine ; but in their opposition to theocracy, the mela- 
physicians of the last live centuries introduced what the^^ 
calk'd the rights of ^lan ; a concc'ption, the value of whi(;h 
(U)nsisted siniplj" in its dc'structive eflects. Whemever it 
has been taken as the basis of a constructive 2)olic3^, its 
aTiti-social cdiaracter, and its tendency to stremgthen indi- 
vidualism have always been apparent. In the Positive 
state, wlu're no supernatural claims arc admissible, the 
idea of lligJit will ent irel}^ disappear. Every one has 
duties, duties towards all ; but liights in the ordinarj^ 
sense can be cdainied by none. Whatever security the 
individual nuy re(|uirc is found in the general acknow- 
Ic'dgemc'ut of rc'ci])roctd obligations ; and this gives a 
moral ecpiivalent for rights as hitherto claimed, without 
the sewious political dangers which they involved. In 
other words, no om^ has in any case any Eight but that of 
doing his Duty. The adoption of this principle is the one 
way of realising the grand ideal of the IMiddle Ages, the 
subordination of I’olitics to Morals. In those times>. how- 
ever, the vast bearings of the cpicstion were but ver^^ 
imperfectl}" apprehended ; its solution is incompatible 
Avith every form of theolog^^ and is onlj" to be found 
in Positivism. 

The solution consists in regarding our political and social 
iictioii as the service of Humanity. Its object ^ould be 
to assist by conscious effort all functions, whether relating 
to Order or. to Progress, which Humanity has hitherto 
performed spontaneously. This is the ultimate object of 
Positive religion. Without it all other aspects of that 
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religion would ho inadequate, and M^ould soon cease to 
have any value. ^Friu^ idleetion does not stop short at 
desire for good; it strains evtay effort to attain it. Tlie 
elevati(ni of sonl arising from the act of contemplating 
and adoring Jlumanity is not the soh^ ohji'ct of i-eligious 
worship. Above' and beyond this tlua’e is tlu' motive' e)t‘ 
becoming be*tt(‘r able to sea-ve' lliimanity ; nne e'asing ae't ion 
on our part- ])('ing ne'e-e'ssary tor In'r pi’e'sea’vation anel d<*- 
vedopiiu'iit. Tliis inde'e'el is the' most, elist inctive' featiii’e of 
IV)sitive i*e*Iigie)n. Siipre'iue lhang of* former time's 

liael really lit th' iie'e'd of* human sea-vie ess. conse'ejueaico 

was, tlud with all the'oh)gie‘al lu^lie'vea's, and with mono- 
tlie'ists es])C'eaalI y, (le‘Votie)n always te'iids to eh'ge'iiea-ate' into 
quietism. The^ danger could only be' e)b\iate'el wheai tlui 
priestlie)e>d hael suflie*ieait wisdom to take' aelvaiitage' ed* the 
vagiie'iiess of these? the'oi'ies, aiul to draw fi'oni them mo- 
tive's f(;r ])ractie*al exeilion. Nothing ce)\dd be? de)ne? in 
tliis dirc'ction uide'ss the prie'sthejod re'taine'd tlu'ir social 
iiukpc'ndence'. As soem as this was take'ii from the'in hy 
the usur])atiejn of tlie teaeiporal powe'r, the' moi’e' siiie'cre 
amongst (^itholie'S la])S('d into the' epiie't isfie*. spirit whieli 
for a long time? had been ke'pt in che'e*k. In l^)sitivism, 
on tlie cojiti’ary, tlu' doe'tiine' itse'lf, irre'sfie'et ive? <»f the? 
<*haracter of its tc'achers, is a direct and continianis inceai- 
tive to e'.xertion of every kind. Ihe reason for this is to 
be:? found in the redative' and de'pende'iit nature' ed* oui* 
Supreme lleing, of whom her own worshijipers ibini a 
part. 

Tn thi^whiedi is the e'ssenli.al servire f e«nsonsns,f 
irumanit^anel which infuse's a re'bgious spirit 
into every ae-t of lite, the fe'atm-o most prominent is eo- 
operatiejii of elfort ; co-e>pe'rnt hiu on so vast a srale that less 
complicate'd organisms have' notiiing to com])are with it. 

/The consensus of the .social oigaiiism extends to Time as 

2o 
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well as Space, ironcc^he two distinct aspects of social 
syin])at]iy : tlie feeling- of Sol idarity, or union with the 
lh;^\se,nt ; and of (lontiniiity,^or**" union with the l\ist. 
Careful investigation of any social pTienonieiion, whetlier 
relating to Order or to Progress, always proves conver- 
gence, direct or indirect, of all contem])oraries and of all 
fornu'r generations, within certain gt'ographic-al and chro- 
nological limits ; and those limits rc'cc'dc; as the (h'velop- 
ment of 1 1 umanity advances. In our thoughts and teel- 
ings such convergence is umpiestionahle ; and it should he 
still more evident in our actions, the eflicacy of which 
d('])ends on co-operation to a still grc'ater degree. Here 
■we fc'cl hoAv false as wxdl as immoral is the notion llight, 
a word whi(‘h, as commonly us(}d, impliivs absolute indi- 
viduality. ^The only principle on which Politics can be 
sulxu’dinated to Morals is, that individuals should be re- 
garded, not as so many distinct beings, but as organs ot* 
one Supremo lleiiig. -vlndi'cd, in all settled states of 
society, the individual has always been considered as a 
public functionary, tilling more or less etlicic'iitly a deliiiiti' 
post, whether formally appointed to it or not./ So fiinda- 
nuuital a principle has ever beem re(*ognised instinctively 
up to th(' p('riod of revolutionary transition, which is now 
at length coming to an end ; a period in which the obstruc- 
tive and corrupt character of organ i/i'd socnety roused a 
spirit of anarchy which, though at first favourable to pro- 
gress, has now become an obstacle to it. Positivism, how- 
ever, will place this principle beyond reach of attack, bv 
giving a systematic demonstration of it, based^p the sum 
of our scientific knowledge. 

( oiuimiityof And tliis demonstration will be the intellcc- 
tilo tual basis on which the moral authority of the 

Vi w priesthood Avill rest. What they have to do is to 
show the dependence of each important question, as it 
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arises, upon social co-operation, and by ibis means to indi- 
cate tlio ri^lit path of duty. For tliis pur])os(.‘ all tlieir 
scicntitic knowledge and eslhetic power will bo needc'd, 
otiierwise social fi'cling couhl never Ix' developed sutH- 
eiently to produce any strong eliect upon conduct. It 
would never, lliat is, go fnrtlier than tlie feeling of nuTC 
solidarity with tlui rres(‘nt, wbicli is only its incipient 
and nidiinentary form. We six' tin's un tort unate narrow- 
ji(\ss of view too often in tlu' best soeialisls, who, braving 
tlie Pres('ut without roots in tlie ]'ast, Avould t*aiTy us 
headlong towards a hhitiire, of which Ihc'}" Jiavc' no defi- 
nite eonc('ption. In all social phenonuaia, and ('sp(‘cially 
in those ot‘ modern times, thc^ ])articipation of oni‘ pnxh'- 
C('ssors is greater tlum that of our conti inporaiaes. This 
truth is especially apparent, in industrial umhalakings, 
for whicli the combination of (dlbrts napiinxl is so vast. 
It is our filiation with tlu' Past, even more' than our c.on- 
iie'e'tion Avith the Pre'se'iit, Avliie li teaches us that the' only 
real life is the (*e)lh'e'tive life e)f the^ race; that inelivielual 
lile has no cA'isteiu'e e'xea'pt as an abstiactien. (^)ntinuity 
is the ieature wliiedi elistinguislu's our rae e from all othea-s. 
Jlany of the' lower rae*e*s are able te> form a nnioji among 
tlu'ir living members; but it was re'sf'rvesl lor Man to ce>n- 
ceive and realize e*o-ejperation of sue-e*essiv(i gtan'rations, 
the source to Avhiedi the? graelual growth ol civil i/at iem 
is te) be traced. Social syinj)athy is a barre n and imper- 
fect fee'liiig, anel inehu'd it is a e*aus(‘ ol distuibancc', so 
Imig as it extends no further ^iiari the 2)re.‘se‘nt lime. It 
is a disrr^gitrd tor historieal C^mtinuity AMiich induce's that 
mistaken antijAathy to all forms of inhe'iitaiiee whicdi is 
now so common. Hedeiitilic steidy of hisloiy would soon 
convince tlioso of our socialist A^riters Avhe) arc sincere of 
their radical erren* in tliis }cspoe*t. If they Avcrc more 
familiar with the colhictive iulicritaiicc of society, the 
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valuo of AN'liic.h no ono can scriotLsly dispute, they would 
feel less ohjc'etioii to iiiheritanec in its application to 
individiuils or ianiilies. Practical oxperieiu;e, moreover, 
brin^iii^- them into contact witli the facts of the case, will 
^Tadually show tlieni that without the sense of continuity 
with the l^ist they cannot really uiuh'rstand their solid- 
arity witli the Present. For, in tlu^ ilrst place, each indi- 
vidual in th(‘ course of his growth pass(\s spontaneously 
through ])lias('s (corresponding in a grt'at nioasuro to those 
of (Jill* liistorical dovclopnumt ; and therefore, without 
some knowledge of the history of society, he (cannot 
und(*rs(aud th<i history of his own life. Again, each of 
these succ('ssive phases may be found amongst tlie less 
advanc(‘d nations who do not as yet share in the general 
progress of Tlumanity ; so that wo caTinot properly sym- 
pathiz(^ with th(^se nations, if we ignore tluj succc'.ssiyo 
stag(\s of development in Western Kurope. The nobU'r 
socialists and communists, those espc'cially who ludong to 
the Avorking classes, Avill soon be alive to tlio error and 
dang('r of llucse inconsistencies, and Avill supply this deii- 
(iiency in tlu'ir edu(*ati(m, wliich at pres(mt vitiat(cs their 
etforts. With wf.mien, the purest and nnjst s])ontaneous 
element of t lie mod(wating powm*, tlie priests of Humanity 
will find it h ss difficult to introduce the broad jirimuph s 
of historical science. They are more inclined than any 
other class to recognise our continuity with the Past, being 
ther'sidves its original sour<*e. 

^ Ni'OP.s.sIty of Without a sci(mtific basis, therefore, a basis 
' poworto^tuiiy wliicli uiust its(‘lf rcst Oil the Avilolo sum of 
‘ truth.s aiuT Positivo speculation, it is impossible for our 
im>lo)y\Misu;w social Sympathies to dcAxlop thcmsclAU'S fully, 
by ei.mimision. SO US to cxtoud iiot to tho Presout oiily, but 
also and still more strongly to the Past. And this is the 
fii -i motive a motive founded alil^e on moral and on intel- 
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Icutual considerations, for tlie KO])aration of U'lnporal from 
sinritual power in the Ihuil oro-anizafioii of society. The 
more vigorously we concentrate our eiforts upon so<‘i:il pro- 
gress, the more (dearly sliall we f(‘el llu' ini[)ossiljility of 
modifying social plumomena witliout knowlt'dge of the 
laws Unit regulate Iheni. This involves (lie (‘xistence of 
an intellectual class S2)ecially devoted to tlie stu<l\' ot‘ social 
pheiKjmena. Sucli a class will he invested with llie con- 
sultative authority for which tlnur knowledges <|ualilies 
thenn, and also with the fum‘tion of tea<diing nt'cessary for 
the ditfusion of tludr principle's. In tlu' rniiioi- arts ol‘ lift' 
it is generally ivcognis(‘d that prin(‘i])l('s slioiihl Ix' inv('s- 
tigah'd and taught by thinkers wlio ,ivv not conci'riu'd 
in applying them. In the art (»f Social Life, so far more' 
didicailt and important than any other, tln^ sc[)aration ol‘ 
theory fr<nn practice* is of far gr<‘at(‘r moment. Tin' wis- 
dom (d‘ sindi a coui’se is obvious, and all o])]K)silion to it 
will b(? ov(‘r(tome, as soon as it bc<*onu\s g(‘n('rall\ n'cog- 
nised that social phenoimnia are subject to invariabh' laws; 
laws of so complieut('d a cliai’actcw and so dt‘pcmien( u])on 
other sci(‘nces as to make it doubly ncc(‘s.sarv tliat minds 
of the higin'st order slujuld h(‘ sj)e(‘ially dcivotc'd to their 
iiitcr])retation. 

Hut there is anollnn* aspect of tln^ (picstiiai of not less 
Importance in soiind polity. St])a7*at ion of tianporal from 
spiritual power is as inx essarv for I'iyh* iii(Ji\i(lual activity 
as for social eo-opo’ation. Ilumanity is (diaiact<‘riscd hy 
the independence as well as hy the (‘onvcagencc ot the 
individuals or families of whicdi she is com])os('d. Idle 
latt(n' condition, convergence, is that whitdi sc'cures Orchw ; 
hut the foriru‘7* is no h essential to Pi'ogi’css. lloth arc 
alike urgent : yet in ancient times they werci inecniipati- 
blo, for the ix'asoii that spiritual and i'miporal j)Ower wore, 
alwaj's in tlio same hands ; in the l)auds of tlie priests in 
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some cases, at other times in those of the military chief. 
As long- as the State held together, the independence of 
tile individual was habitually sacrificed to the convergence 
of the body polith*.. This explains why the conception 
of 1 Progress never arose, even in the minds of the most 
visionary seliemers. Tlio two conditions were irrcconcile- 
able until the Middle Ages, when a remarkable attempt 
was made to separate the modifying power from the 
gov('rning poAver, and so to make Politics subordinate to 
Morals. (Vi-ojieration of efforts was now placed on a 
dilfeiH'iit footing. Tt was the result of free assemt ren- 
dered by the lu^art mid understanding to a religious sys- 
tem wliieh laid down general rules of condiud, in which 
nothing was arbitrary, and wdiu h w<u-e apjilicd to gover- 
nors as strictly as to their subjects. I'lie eonsequeiKje 
Wiis that (^atliolicism, notwithstanding its extreme defects 
intellectually and socially, produced moral and political 
results of veiy gri'at value. Chivalry arose, a typo of life, 
in whieli the most vigorous independi'iice was combined 
with the most intense devotion to a common cruise. Every 
class in Western Society was elevated by this union of 
personal dignity Avith universal brotherhood. So wxdl is 
human nature adapted for this combination, that it arose 
under the first religious system of Avhich the principles 
were not incompatible with it. / With the necessary decay 
of that religion, it became seriously impaired, but yet Avas 
preserved instinctively, especially in countries preserved 
from Protestantism. By it the medimval system prepared 
the Avay for the conception of Humanity ; since it put an 
end to the fatal opposition in which the two characteristic 
attributes of Humanity, independence and co-operation, 
had hitherto existed. Catholicism brought unity into 
thenogical religion, and by doing so, led to its decline; 
but it paved the way long beforehand for the more com- 
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plctc and more real prineiplo of unity, on wlii(?li Ininuin 
Hocicty will be finally organised. 

13ut meritorious and useful as tin's premature attem])t 
was, it was no rc'al solid ion of llie jiroblem. Tlu^ spirit 
and tempei‘ ot the period wer'^ not ripe for any (bdinife 
solution. Theological belief and military life wi're alike 
inconsistent with any pei*nianenl separation of* theondii'al 
and praidieal powers. It Avas mainlaiiu'd only for a tew 
centuries precariously and inad<'(piaf(‘Iy, by a sort of* na- 
tural balance or rather oscillation betwecai ini]H'ri.i]isni 
a,nd tlieociacy. Jlut the Posit ivi^ spirit and tlu^ indusli ial 
(‘harac-ter of modcu’n limes tend natui-ally to this division 
of power; and wlnai it is consciously )*ecognis(*d as a 
princi])le, tin* difliciilty of r<‘(‘onciHng (‘n-o]>('i‘at ion with 
mdcpeiuh'nc(‘ will (exist no longiu-. /k'or in tlu' fiist place', 
the ruh'S to which ^humaii conduct will be subj(‘(‘.ted, will 
r(;st, as in ('atholic times, but to a still liigher d(*gi*( c‘, upon 
pj.U:??xmsion and conviction, insti'ad of compulsion. Again, 
tlio fact of the new faith be ing always susete'pt ibie* of' el(‘- 
monstralion, reaulcrs the spiritual syste in bjesesl on it ine)re 
eh'v at ing as we'll as more durable*. 4die rule's of (-atholic 
m<a*ality wc'ix^ only sav('d freuu Ix'ing arbitiarv by the 
int induct ion of a sujiernatural Will as a subst it iilej for 
mere human autlmrity. The jjIji: had undoubtedly many 
advantage's; bed. lilx'rty in the* true^ se‘»‘S(‘ was not s(*e ure:d 
by it, siuee^ the ruhs n*inained as hed’ore* Avithoul (*x]>lana- 
tieni ; it Avas only tJicir souiee* th; t Avas e, hanged. Still less 
successful Ava^ ilie* subMejufut atle'inpt of metaiiliysicians 
to prove that subiuissieai lo govern'oent Avas the* founda- 
tion of virtue. It was oidy a return to the* old system of 
arbitrary wills, strippe*d of tl c tl. 'ocTalic sanedion in wliiedi 
all its claims to respect and its f/eeMioin from caprice liad 
beeni due. The only ^v ay to reconcile indepe'nde'nce with 
social union, and tliCTcoy to reach true; liberty, lies in 
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obodioiico to tlio objoctivci Lnvs of tho world and of Imniaii 
iiatur(‘ ; (deariii^ thoso as far as possible of all that is sub- 
ject iv(s and thus rendering them amenable to seienlifie 
demonstration. Of such imnumse consecpieneo to society 
will it b(' to extend the scientitic method to the complex 
ami important phenoimma of human nature, ilan will 
no longin’ be tlie slave of man ; he yields only to ex- 
ternal Law ; and to this those wlio dmnonstrati' it to him 
are as submissivi^ as himself*. In such obedience there 
can !)(’ no degradation evcni where tlu^ laws are inflexible. 
Ihit, as Positivism shows ns, in most (‘asi's they are niodi- 
fiable, and tliis espem'ally in tho case of our immtal and 
moral constitution. ( NjiiscHpiently our obedience is here 
no longer passive obedience : it- implies tho devotion of 
every (acuity of our natures to the improvement of a world 
of which we arc^ in a true scnise masters. Tho natural 
laws to which we owe submission furnish tho basis for our 
inteincMition ; tlu'y dirc'ct our efforts and give stability to 
our purpose. Tho more perfectly they are known, the 
more frei' will our conduct l)ecomo from arbitrary com- 
mand or siu’vile obi'dience. IVue, oui‘ knowledge of these 
laws will vcjy st'ldom attain such ])recision as to enable 
us to do idtogether without, compulsory authority. When 
tlu‘ intt'llect is inadequate, tlie heart must take its place. 
TIuto are certain rules of* life for which it is diflicult to 
assign the ('xact ground, and whei'e affection must assist 
reason in supplying motives for obedience. Wholly to 
dispense with arbitrary authority is impossible ; nor will 
it degrade us to submit to it, provided that it bo always re- 
giirdcd as secondary to the uniform su])rcmacy of external 
Laws, and that every stej) in the development of our men- 
tal and moral powers shall restrict its employment. Both 
cr»nditions are evidently satisfied in the l\>sitivc system of 
life. The. tenvlency of modern industry and science is to 
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make us l(\ss dopendeiii on iiidiviMiial eapric^e, as well as 
more assimilable to the uiiiv('rsal ( >i‘^anism. j^^\)sit ivism 
therefore secures the lilKa'ty and di^’iiify of 1)\' its 

deinoiistratioii that social phenomena, like all otluas, ar(‘ 
sid)j(5et to natural laws, which, Avithin ci'itaiu limits, art' 
modifiable by wise action on the x>art, of soeit'tN^ Totally 
ct)utrary, on the otlu'r hand, is the spirit of* na'tajdi vsieal 
schemes of polity, in Avhieh stH it'ty is suppostMl to havt* no 
spontaneous impulst's, and is handed ov(‘r to t ht' aauH of 
the h'o-islator. In thes(Mh‘^*radin<^* and opjirt'ssi vt' si'iuaiu's, 
union is jiurehased, as in ancient times, at tht^ cost of* in- 
deptMidtMice. 

In tiiest' two AA'ays, tlu'u, Tositivt? rt'lioion inilut'ms's tin* 
jiractieal life of Humanity, in aceordamu' with tlu' natural 
laAvs that reoadatc her exisfenct'. f'irst, tin' senses of 
SolidarilA' witli the Ih't'sent is ])eife(*ted by adding; to it 
the sc'iise. of (\)ntinuity with the Past; sf'condly, the co- 
operation of h(T individual a^i'iits is rendired compat ibli* 
AAutli their <‘o-op<‘ration. ^'<»t till this is <loiie <‘an l^)Iitics 
be(,*onu^ r^'aHy subordinates to .Morals, ainl tin; (‘ee'lin^* of 
Duty be substituteel for that <>f‘ Uii^ht. Our actives })owt‘j*s 
AAill b(.‘ mofliiied by tlie condiined influein e* of fee ling' and 

indis()u1able rul(\s wliieli it will bo 
to niaki? known to us. Temporal 
its administ iv.tors may b(', Avill 
morality. \\dn‘i-f'as in allnu'ta- 


reason, as expressc'd in 
for tin* spiritual power 
0*0 At* 1*11 m< 'll t , wl 1 o e ‘ r 
ahvaA's be muditn-d by 


])hysical syst< ins oi* j»o]ity notliiiy^ is p]*o\id(;fl lor but tlu* 
modes of aeces,- to j^e\'ei*niiient and tin* limits of its Aai'ious 
departments; uo in-ineiples are ^'i *n to tlireet its appli- 
cation fir to f'nabh? us to f'orm a ri^lit iudgiinur of it. 

From this n't'ueral view of l/t<; jjsactieal ser- NutetOo 
vice of irmnanity, av'c ]'‘iss hv^w to the; twf> 
leading divisioiirs of tlie snhj(M*t ; AAutli the view 
of completing* our eon.eeptn>u of the funda- 
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mental prinoi])](^ of Positive Polity, Oio sepai’ation of 
temporal from spiritual power. 

Tli(^ action of Humanity relates either to her external 
eirciimstanc('s, or to tlie facts of her own nature. Kach 
of these two ^Toat functions involves hotli Order and 
Progress; hut the first relates more specially to the pre- 
servation of lier existence, the sectuid to her progressive 
develoimuait. Tlumanity, like eveuy otlun- organism, has 
to act unceasingly on the surrounding world in order to 
maintain and (‘xtend her material existiaice. Thus tlie 
chief object of lun* practical life is to satisty the wants of 
our physical nature, wants which necessitate continual 
reproduction of materials in sufhcu'ut (piantities. This 
production soon (tomes to (h'pend more on the co- 
operation of suc(‘essi\'e gemmations than on that of con- 
t<nn])oraries. I^hx'U in tlu\se lower but indispcaisabh' fmi(‘- 
tions, wc work principally for our successors, and the 
results that wo eiijoj^ are in givat pai-t due to those that 
have gone bedbre us. Each gx'ueration produces more 
materiid wealth than is recpiired for its own wants; and 
the use of tlu' surplus is to facilitate the labour and pre- 
pare tint maiuteuanco of the generation following. The 
auents in this transmission of wealth naturallv take the 
lead in the industrial moveiueut ; since the possession of 
provisions and instruments of production gives an ad- 
vantage wdiich can only ])e lost by unusual im^apacity. 
And this will seldom happen, because cai)ital naturally 
tends to accumulate with those who make a cautious and 
skilful use of it.. 

ly Capitalists then will be the political leaders of modern 
society. Their office is consecmtcxl in Positive religion as 
that of the nutritive or gans of Tlumanity ; organs which 
(‘oiloet and prepare the materials necessary for life, and 
which also distribute them, subject always to the in- 
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fluenee of a Tiiodifyin^ ociifral oro-an. Tlio dirc'ct and 
palpable importance of tlioir functions ^*s a stimulus to 
pride ; aiid in every resp(M*t they are stron^-ly iiiiliuMiced 
by personal instincts, which are necessary to sustain tlie 
vigour of their encu’^ios. (\>ns('(|U(uitly, if l('ft to tliem- 
solves, tliey are apt to abuse tlu'ir powei*, and to o-overn 
by tlie ignoble metliod of c()m])ulsion, disregarding all 
app(,*a]s to reaso]i and to morality, llc'iuu? tlie ne(‘d of a 
(jombnuition of moral forces to ('xmcisc* a const a nl chtick 
upon the hardiness with which tliey are so apt to list* tlua'r 
authority.^ And this leads us to the second of tlie two 
great functions of Humanity.^,'' 

This function is analogous to that of In- Th. 'SO !l!‘0 

by 

nervation in . individuals. Its obji'ct is tlu‘ tho n'M-br.ii 
advanccunent of Humanity, Avlu*t]i(‘r in physi(‘al lormoVby^iiI., 
or still morci in int(‘llc*c*tual and moral as[)(H‘ts. fHiwor.' 

It might sec'in at first sight restricted, as in lowca* organ- 
isms, to the secondary office* of assisting the nutritivci fum‘- 
tion. Soon howc'VCT it dcAC'lops (pialities pecadiar to itself, 
qualities on which our higli(‘st lia[)pinc\ss dep(‘ndsi{j^And 
thus we might imagine that- life was to lx* taitirc'Iy givcai 
up to tlie frex^ ])lay of reason, imagination, and feeling, 
were we not constantly forced back by the necessitie s ol 
our physical nature to less dcdightful occupat ion.^??j' Tlna-e- 
fore this intellectual and moral function, not withstanding 
its eminence, can never be .siqircmuj in our natures ; ycd, 
independently of its iTitrinsic eliann, it forms our principal 
means, whcTm r used con 'ciously or otherwise*, in control- 
liiur the sonn what blind a<*tion the* nutritives organs. 
It is in yy'onu'ii, who*<i tiinclion is amdogons t(> that of tlio 
alfec’tivc organs in the inuiviclual brain, that we find this 
modifyiiig inflin*nce In i"s [luicst and most spontaneous 
form, ,/^ut the full \aliu of ijieir inflmaiec is not realised 
until they act In combniutioii with the philosophic class ; 
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noo 

wliieli, tliou^li its direct energy is small, is as indispeiisa- 
blo to tile collectivx' Organism as the speculative functions 
of the brain are to tlie individual. J5esidc\s these two 
essential elenuaits of moral power, we find, when Humanity 
reaches her maturity, a third element whicli completes 
th(i constitution of this power and furnishes a basis for its 
political action. This third element is the working class, 
Avhose influence may be i*egarded as the active function in 
the iniK'rvation of the social Organism. 

It is indeed to the working class that we look for the 
only possible solution of the great human problem, the 
victory of Social fe<'ling over S('l 1-love. Their want of 
l(‘isur(", and tlieir poverty, (excludes them iVoni jiolitieal 
power ; and yc't. wealth, which is the basis of that poAVcT, 
eannoti be produced without them. They are allied to the 
spiritual power by the similarity of their tastes and of 
thVir circiims1an(*es. IMoreover, they look to it for syste- 
matic education, of the importance of which not merely 
to th<‘ii* happiness, but to their dignity and moral culture, 
they are d(H'2)ly conscious. The nature of their occiqia- 
tions, though absorbing so large* a portion of their time, 
yet leaAcs the mind for tlie most part free. Finding little 
ill the specialities of their work to interest them, they are 
the more inclined to rise to general iniiKuples, provided 
always that such principles combine utility with reality. 
Ileing less oc(*upi('d than other classes ivilh considerations 
of rank and wealth, they are the more disposed to give 
free play , to generous feelings, the value and the charm 
of which is more strongly impressed on them by their 
experience of life. As their strength lies in numbers, 
they have a greater tendency to union than capitalists, 
v/ho. having in their own liaiids a power which they are 
a]>t to support' resistless, have no such motive for associa- 
tion. ^fhey will give their energetic su})port to the priest- 
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hood in its offorls lo control <lic nhuso of (lie power of 
wealtli, and in evi'iy respi'et they are pri'pared to a(M*opt 
and enforce its moral inihienet'. Ih'ing at oiieo Niieeial 
and o-oiieral, prac.1i(‘al and spetailal ive, and at lln^ same 
time always animated hy strong' sympathi(‘s, tluy form an 
intermediate Jink liidween Ihi^ jmielieal and tlu'ori'tical 
powers; comu'cted with tlu? one by the nei'd of education 
and eouns('], and witli tlit^ otluw by tlie lu'ct'ssit ies of 
labour and subsistcaus^ ^^The people r(‘pres(‘nt- tla^ activity 
of tlu^ Sii])]'eme as woiiuai ri‘])resi'ut its symjiatliy, 

and pliilosopluns its intcdh'ct.^ 

lint in tlic oreaniz(‘d ac{ion of tluse tlir('(; oi'eans of 
iniU'i’vation upon tin* orn’ans id* so(*ia] untritioii, it must, be 
borm" in mind that th(‘ lattiu* ar(‘ not to Ix' imp(‘dcd in 
tlimr functions. ldi(‘ eonti’ol exercised is to be of a kind 
tliat will <‘nnobl(‘ tliem by scdtini*’ tlu'ir importance in its 
true liaht. I'niix W(‘ are not. to eneouram' the foolish and 
immoral pridcj of modern (‘aj)italists, who look upon them- 
sc'lves as tlu' crc'ators and sol(‘ ai’bitm’s of tlu^ir material 
])oW(U*, the fouiidati<ms of which nvr. in reality due lo tlio 
combinc'd action of tlK'ir |)ied(‘c(‘ssors and contenip(»rari('S. 
TIk'Y ought to ]»e nyarded .<iniply as ])ublic fumd ionarii s, 
ri'sponsible for tln^ administration of capital and the din^c- 
tioii of industriid enlerjirisf*. Hut at tlu‘ same time we 
must be careful not u> umh'rrate (h(' immensii value of 
their function, or in any way obstruct its pej*foj-mance. 
All this iollows at once* from the. jiolicy oi‘ )Srparation of 
l*ow'ers. ftn; la’sp' usil Ility imdei* wliicli it is h(*re pro- 
poscxl to }>lacv ea[jUalisls is puj*el\ !n)i'al, when‘as m(‘ta])hy- 
siciaiis ol‘ tlu' revobitiona.y scliool have al\..ays bc'cii in 
favour of ixditicd c«»er( ion. Tn eas(‘S when^ tlu^ rich 
neglect their duly, the Positive pri(*sthood will resort in 
the first instance to e\'‘£'y metliod of conviction and per- 
suasion that euii be suggested by the education which the 
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rich have received in common with other classes. Should 
this (iours(i fail, there remains the resource of pronouiic- 
ing formal (condemnation of their conduct ; and sui)posing 
this to be ratiticed by the working men of every city, and the 
women of evmy family, its effect will Ikc dilficult to with- 
stand. Ill very lua’iious cases, it might be necessary to 
])roc(*cd to the extreme length of social excommunication, 
the c'fficacy of which, in cases where it dt'siTVcxl and re- 
C('iv(‘(l giuieral asscuit, would be even greater than in the 
J\liddle Ages; the organization of the spiritual power in 
tlu)S(c times being very impeerfect. Ihit even in this case 
the nK‘ans used for reprc'ssion are of a. purely moral kind. 
The rare (cases that call for political measures bidong 
ex(*lusively to the province of the tcanporal power. 

Ilccreditary transmission of wealth lias been strongly 
(condemned l)y nmtaphysucal writers. Ihit it is after all 
a natural mode of transmission, and tlie moral discipline 
above dt'seribed will be a sufficient clu'ck upon its worst 
abuse's. When tlu^ sense of Duty is substituted for the 
sens(c of Kiglit, it matters little who may be the possessor 
of utiy given power, providi'd it bo well used. Inherit- 
ance, as JV)sitivisni sliows, has givat social advantages, 
especially Avlien applii'd to functions which recpiire no 
extraordinary capacity, and which are best learnt in tlie 
training of domestic life. Taking the moral point of viecw, 
w'c find that men Avho liavc^ been always accustomed to 
AVT'altli are more disposed to be generous than those who 
liave amassed it gradually, howxwer honourable the means 
us('d. Inlieritance was originally the mode in wliicli all 
functions Avere transmitted; and in tlie case of AAxalth 
tlu're is no reason Avliy it slioidd not ahvays continue, 
since the mere pres(uwation of Avealtli, Avdtliout reference to 
its cnipluymenl; re(piires but little special ability. Tlu're 
is n(> guarantee that, if other guardians of capital AAcre 
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appoiiitcfl, tlic public would bo botlov served. ]M()d('rii 
industry lias loii^* ago proved tbo adiniiiisirative su])eri- 
orily of private eiitiuprise iu coiinnereial traiisaclious ; and 
all social functions that admit of it Avill gradually pass 
into private management, always exci'pling the great 
theoretic functions, in whhdi combined acilon will always 
bo necessary. Declaim as the envious will against here- 
ditary wealth, its pos.scssors, wluai tiu'y hiwc a good dis- 
position moulded by a wise education and a lu'althy state 
of public, opinion, will in many casi's rank amongst the 
most us('ful organs of |[umanity. ' Tt, is not the class 
who (‘onstitute the moral force of society, that will nlve 
vc'iit to tlu'sc idle complaints, or at h'ast they will be con- 
fined to those, individiuds among iluan who l‘ail to undcT- 


stand th(' dignity and value' ot‘ their common mission ot 
elevating man’s athu-tions, intcdhM't, and (*nergies. 


Tli(' oidy case's i]i wdiich the' spiritual powe r 
has to inte'ilere spc'c-ially for the' prote'ction ot* 


W'dIIH'H IlTUl 
priots to IciNf 
thiir jn,it('ri:il 

Mil) -istfllCO 


inatrriiil inlcivsls Tall under hvu i)rinei])Ies, 


whieli im- very plainly indiealed !)> <lie natural order id' 
society. Ah.' ' iirst prineiple is, llial .Man .slnadd .■.^iipporl 
Woman; Hie see.ond, tliat llie Aetive (dass ^llonld .sup- 
port the Speeulalive elass. /The neeessify ol holh tlie.se 
conditions is evident; without them (he alliclive and 
speenlutive iiinetion.s oi’ Humanity ea.iiiot lie adequately 
pi'iTormed. I’ri\ate and puhlie welfare are mi d(.eply in- 
volved ill the iiillneiiei (u\eivi.-ed l.y I'l'eHiie- over (he in(el- 
leetual and active po'.ers, (hat we shall do well to sivure 
that intlnenee. evi n at the cost of .■enioviiif^ one half of 
the race from indmt'ial <.'ec .ipations. Kveii iii the lowent 


tribes of .sivage.s ve find (he sir. np(.r sex reeogni.siiifr 
some ohliKatioiu. towavd.s the weaker; and it is this which 
difstingnishes hnmuii I'.ve, evt n in its eoarsta toiin.Sj from 
animal appetit-'. Wi‘h ev.ry step in the progress of 
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riumaiiity we find tlic obligation more distinctly acknow- 
ledged, and more fully satistied. In Positive religion it 
becomes a fuii<lamenial duty, for wliicli eacli individual, 
or even society, wlu'ii it may be necessary, will be lu'Id 
responsibki. As to the second jjrinciple, it is one which 
has h('(‘n already admittc'd by fornua* systems ; and, in 
spite of the anarchy in whi(4i we lives it has m'ver been 
wholly discarded, at h^ast in countries which havT' Ix^en 
unatfeeted by the individualist lemhaicic's of P]*otestant- 
ism. Jkjsitivism, however, whih' adopting the principle 
as indispensable to the tlu'oretic funclions of llumanily, 
will em]doy it far more sparingly than Catholicism, the 
decay of which was very much hasteaied by its exces- 
sive wealth. ^If temporal and spiritual powea* are really 
to bo se])a]’ated, ])hilosopliers should have as little^ to do 
with wealth as with government. Ttcstanbling wonuai 
in their exclusion from political pow(‘r, their j)osition 
as to wealth should be like that of the wo7‘king elass(\s, 
proper rc'gard being had to the re(]uirements of their 
office. /By following this course, they may bo coniuh'nt 
that the purity of tluur opinions and ad^ice will never 
bo called in ipiestion. 

These two conditions then, Capitalists, as the iioi'mal 
administrators of the common fund ol‘ wc'alth, will be 
expected to satisfy. They must, that is, so regulate the 
distribution of wages, that women shall bt^ relcxiscxl from 
work ; and they must sec that proper i-(unum'ration is 
given for intellectual labour. To exact the performance 
of these (conditions scnuns no easy task ; yet until they are 
satistied, the (Hpdlibrium of our social economy will remain 
unstable. The institution of propiuiy can be maintained 
7U) huiger upon the untenable ground of personal right. 
Its {>resent pcy*messors may probably decline to accept these 
principles. In that case their functions will pass in one 
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way dr anotlicr to new org*ans, until lliinianity linds ser- 
vants wlio will not sliirk their fundamental duties, but 
wlio will rccognis(^ them as the first condition of their 
tenure of power. That i)owm% subject to tliose limita- 
tions, will then be regarded Avitli the hig-liest respect, for 
all will feed that the existence of Humanity dejiends on 
it. Alike on intellectual and on moral grounds, socio^ 
will repudiate the tuivious jiassions and subversive views 
wliicli are aroused at prescait by tlie unfoundi'd claims of 
property, and by its repudiation, since tlu^ Middle Ages, 
of every nxil moral obligation, lliidi men will feel that 
principles like) these, leaving as tlu'v do so large a margin 
of voluntary action to the individual, ar(‘ tlie only nudhod 
of escaping f ‘om the politi(‘al oppression witli wliich tliey 
are now threatcau'd. Tin' free (•oncentiation of ca}>ital 
wdll then b(‘ readily a(*cepted as nec<‘ssary to its social use- 
fulness; for great duties imply gic^at powers. — 

This, then, is the wav in which the priests Normal rria- 
of lluinanny may lio])e to reg(‘n(‘rate the ma- poopii-, .md 
terial power of wealth, and bi-ing tlu) nutritive 
functions of society into harmony witli the otlnu* jiarts of 
the body politic. Tin' (‘ontests for which as yet theie an^ 
but too many motivi'S, will then cease ; tin' IN'opIe without 
loss of dignity will give fnn' play to their natural instincts 
of respect, and will he as willing* to accept, tlie aiithorily 
of their political rulers as to ])kn*o confidence in tlieir 
spiritual gnid<'s ddn \ will ie<d that true happiness has 
no necessary connect ioc will) wcaltli ; that it, depe nds far 
more on fver play Ix ing Cfividi to their intellecturd, moral, 
and social qu;ditii‘s; ajid that in this respect they are more 
favourably situated tiian those abo\e them. They will 
cease to aspire to the enj<;ynients of wealth and power, 
leaving them to those who- a piolitical activity recpiires 
that strong stimulus. /Kadi man’s ambition will be to do 

20 
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liis work well ; uiid after it is over, to perform his' more 
general function of assisting the spiritual power, and of 
taking part in the foiiuatioii of Public Opinion, by giving 
his best judgment upon passing events. /of the limits to 
bo observed by the spiritual power the reoide will bo well 
4Ware ; and they will a('cept none whiidi does not subor- 

f iate the intellect to the heart, and guai*antee the purity 
its doctrine by strict abstinence from political power, 
lly an appeal to the principh\s of Positive l?olity, they 
will at once check any foolish yielding on the part of 
philosophers to ])oIitical andntion, and will restore the tem- 
poral power to its proper pla(;e. 'fhey will be aware that 
thougli the geniual ])rinciples of practical life rest upon 
Sciemie, it is not for Science to direct their a])])lication. 
The incapacity of theorists to apply tlieir theories prac- 
tically has long b('en recognis(‘d in minor matters, and 
it will now be recognised as equally applicable to political 
(piestions. ^riie jn‘oviiu*-e of the philosopher is (‘ducat ion ; 
and as the result of ediuiaticm, (M)uns(d : the ])rovin(;e of 
(he capitalist is action xiiul authoritative direction. Tliis 
is the only right distribution of power; and tlu^ p('oplc 
^vlll insist on maintaining it in its integrity, seeing, as 
tiiey will, that Avithout it the harmonious existence of 
llumanity is impossible.^ 

Ih’oni this vi(nv of the practical side of the 
v thi religion of llumanity taken in connection with 
its intidlectual and moral side, we may form 
.1 stop to\var(is a general conception oi the tinaL reorganiza- 
tion of political institutions, by vvbicli alone 
the great llevolntion can be brought, to a close. But 
the time for affecting this reconstruction has not yet 
one . There must be a previous reconstruct i(m of opinions 
:ind habits of life upon the basis laid doAAii by Positiv- 
ism ; and for this at least one generation is required. 
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In tlio iiitevval, all poHtu‘al inoasiircs must n'laiii their 
provisional character, althoug^h in framing tlieni the 
final slate is always to bo takc'n info account. As vet 
nothing- can h(^ said to liavc been establislu'd, oxco]}t tljc 
moral principle on \N'hi(‘h I\)sifiAn.sm rests, tlio subordina- 
tion of J^oliti(‘s to Morals, hor tins is in fact implicitly 
involved in the pro(‘lamation of a Th-public in l^Vance;*a 
stop wliich cannot now bo recalled, and whicli implies fliat 
each citizen is to (h^voto all iiis facul1i(\s to llio service of 
Ifumaiiity. lUil Avith rc'gard to llic social organizat ion, 
by Avhich alom‘ this principh- can l)o carricM into cfli'c.t, 
althoLigli its basis lias binai laid down liy Posit iA isin, it has 
not yvX rec('iv('(I the sanction of tlie Jhihlic. It, may lx- 
lioped, ]iowe\'or, tliat the motto whicli I havij put jbrward 
as <lescriptiv(- of tln^ mnv politii-al philosojihy, Order and 
Progress, will soon Ix^ adopted spontaneously. ^ 

In the- first or nc'gative phase ol* tin- Ib^volu- Kira l•c•vf>Iu- 
Mon, fdl that A^'as done Avas ulti-rly to ri'pudiati- I'.lillTty ""’ami 
die old pi'titical .ystem. No indication Avhat- 
'•ver was givmi of tin; state ot‘ things which was to sinxteed 
i:. The motto of the time, Liherfg and ICf/aalih/^ is an 
exact represeutat ion of this state things, iIk' e(>7nlitions 
expressed in it being- iitt(Tl\ <ont j*acij»:tory, and incom- 
patible Avitli oiganization ol any hiiul Inn- obviously, 
Ijiberty gm-s tree ^cojk to superiority <>1‘ all kinds, and 
especially to moT’al and mental superiority ; so that if a 
uniform ]ov<‘L of Ivjualiiy is insisted on, Ireetiom of gi’owtb 
is cbeckcd. Yof. ine.nisisteiii as t' - motto was, it was 
admirably adapted to the destructive' teinjicr of ;he time; 
a. time Avbcn hatred of the Pasi Munpeaisated the la('k of 
iiisigbt into the Future, ft hud, too, a jn*ogr(\ssiv(; ten- 
dency, Avliich partly ni'utT-ilisi'd its subv(‘isivc spirit. It 
inspired the first attenrpi .o derive triu; prmciphes of ])o]ilv 
irom general vicAVs of hi dory , the memorable thougli un- 
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suctiOKsful essay of my great predecessor Coudorcct. Tims 
tlic first iiitiniation of the future influeiiccTaF llio historical 
spirit was given at the very time when the anti-historical 
spirit had reached its climax. 

'fhe long period of reaction which succeeded the first 
crisis gave rise to no political motto of* any importance. 
It was a period for which men of any vigour of thought 
and character could not hut feel sc'cret repugnance. It 
produced, however, a universal conviction that tlic meta- 
physical policy of the revolutionists was of no avail for 
constructive purposes. And it gave rise to the historical 
works of the Neo-Catliolic school, which prepared the way 
lor Positivism by giving the first fair appreciation of the 
Middle Ages. 

'But the (V)unter- revolution, begun by llobes- 
t()‘; T.ibdtyand j^)ierre, carried to its full length by Bpnapaxte, 
and continued by the Bourbo ns, came to an 
end in the nunnorable outbreak of 18»‘30. A neutral period 
of eighteen years followed, and a new motto, Liber tjf and 
lluhlic Order, Avas temporarily adoj^ted. This iiiotto was 
very expressive of the political condition of the time; and 
the more so that it arose spontaneously, without evei* 
receiving any formal sanction, It ('xprossed the general 
feeling of the public, Avho, feeling that the .se(*7*et of the 
political future Avas possessed by none of the existing 
parties, contented itself AAnth pointing out the two con- 
ditions essential as a x^reijaration for it. /It aaus an im- 
provement on the first motto, because it indicated more 
clearly that the ultimate purpose of the revolution was 
construction. It got rid of the anti-social notion of 
K(piality. All the moral advantages of Equality Avithout 
its X)<»litical diggers existed already in the feeling of Fra- 
ternity, Avhich, since the Middle Ages, has become sufR- 
cieutly diffused in Western Europe to need no sjtccial 
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formula. Ag-ain, tins motto iiitimliiced empirically iIk' 
groat conception of Order; understanding it of course in 
the limited sense of material order at liomo and abroad. 
No deeper meaning was liktdy io be attached to the word 
in a time of siicli mental and moT*al anarchy./, — 

But with the adoption of the Be})ublican 
principle in 1848, the utilitv of tliis ])i'()vi- rrof^rcss. 
sional motto ceased. hV>r tlie licwoIutioTi noAV (altered 
upon its jjiositive phase; whicli iiKhvd, tor all jilndoso- 
phical minds, had been already inaugurat('d by my dis- 
(‘OV’ory of the laws of Social Seience. Ibit tlu' i‘a(;t of its 
having talleii into disuse is no rc^ason fbi* going l)a(*k to 
the old motto, Liberty and Jkjnalit}', which, since th(‘ 
V’Crisis of 1^8yi, 1ms ceascHl to b(^ ajipropriaU*. In the utter 
absenc'e of social convi(4ions, it has obt aim'd a sort ol* 
official resuscitation ; but this Avill not ])revent men of 
good sense and right Jeding from adopting spontaneously 
the motto Order caul Progress, as the ])i*inci])le (4* all [loli- 
tical acticm for the future. In the s('Cond chapti'r I dwelt 
at some Ic'iigth upon this motto, and jiointc-d out its poli- 
tical and philosophical meaning. I have now only to show 
its connection wdili the otlior mo1to(*s oi‘ whi(4i w(^ have 
been speaking, and the prohability of its ado[)tion. Ivicl] 
of them, lik(‘ all (combinations, 'vvlu'tlc r in tbe moral or 
physical \vorld, is • omposc'd of twT> ('Icments ; and tlic last 
has one of its elements in common AvitJi tlio sceond, as th(' 
second has in common, with the llrst. ^^roreover, Lilx'rty, 
the ehunent (common to tlic two first is in rc'ality (contained 
in the third ; since' ail l'iogres.s implies Liberty. Ibit ^rde x- 
is put foremost, because tbe woivl is here intended to cov(T 
the wiiole tie Id that ])ioperIy Iv longs to it. It includes 
things private as Avell as ])nblic, theoretical as wx4l as 
practical, moral as wa ll *iS pobtical. Progress is put next, 
as the end for ^^hich Ordf'i* exists, and as the mode in 
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which it should he manifested.^^This coiicoptioii, for which 
tlio crisis of 1789 prepared the way, will be our guiding 
principhi tliroiigliout tlie constructive phase of the West- 
ern .Itevolution. The reconciliation of Order and Progress, 
which liad liitherto been impossible, is now an accepted 
fact for all advanced minds. For the public this is not 
yet the case ; but since the close of the Counter-revolution 
in 1880, all minds liavc been tending unconsciously in 
tliis direction. The tendency becomes still more striking 
by contrast Avith an oj)posite moveme]it, the increasing 
identity of principles between the reactionary and tlie 
aiiarcliist schools. 


Provisional cveii if W'o suppose accomplished what is 

poriSof uun- prospcct, cvcii if the fundamental 

siuon. principle of our future polity were accepted and 

publicly ratified by the adoption of this motto, yet perma- 
nent reconstruction of political institutions Avould still bo 
premature. Pcforc this can bo attempted, the spiritual 
interregnum must be terminated. For this object, in 
which all liearls and minds, especially among the work- 
ing classes and among women, must unite their efforts 
with tliose of the pliilosophic priesthood, at least one 
generation is required. During this period governmental 
policy should be aAWvedly provisional; its one object 
should bo to maintain wluit is so essential to our state 
of transition, Order, at home and abroad. Hero, too, 
l^osilivism suffices for the task ; by explaining on histo- 
rical principles the stage that Ave have left, and that at 
Avhich Ave shall ultimately arrive, it enables us to under- 
stand the character of the intermediate stage. 


Popular die- solution of tlic problem consists in a 

revolutionary government, adapted to the 
.speech. Ik^siiive phase of the devolution, as the admi- 
rable institutions of the Convention Averc to its negative 
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phase. The principle features of sucli a govcrniiiont would 
be perfect freedom of speech and discussion, and at the 
same time political preponderance of tlie c.entral authority 
with proper guarantees for its i)urity. To secure perfect 
freedom of discussion, variotis measures would ])e taken. 
All penalties and fines which at present liamptu* its aedion 
would be aholislicd, the only (‘he(;k left being tlu^ obliga- 
tion of signature. Again, all <lifficulties in tlie way of 
criticising the private cliaracter of publi(i men, due to the 
disgraceful legislation of the psycliologists, Avould be n?- 
moved. Lastly, all otlicial grants to theologic'al and nuda- 
physi(‘al institutions would be discontiniK'd ; for while 
thes(‘ last., freedom of instruction in tlie irue scuise cannot 
be said to exist. With sucJi substantial guarantees there 
will be little fear of reaidionary tiuideneies on tlu^ part of 
the executive; and consequently no danger in allowing it 
to take that ascendency over the el(‘ctoral body which, in 
the j)res(?nt slate of mental and moral anarchy, is abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenanci^ of material order. 
On this plan the Frcncli assi'mbh would be i('due(‘d to 
about two hundred members ; and its only duty would be 
to vote the budget proposed by the linaneo committee of 
government, and to audit the aecounts of thi; jiast. year. 
All executive or legislative jiieasures 'vojild eomc; within 
the province of tlu; c eiitral power ; tlu^ only eoiidition Ixuiig 
that they should fii d be submitted to free discussion, 
whether by joun.als, ]»ublic moetings,or individual thinkern, 
thougii sucli discussion should not bind the government 
legallv. Thi. progressive cluiracter of the government 
thus guaranteed, we have l ext to that the men who 
compose it siuill be siu-h as are lik»4y to carry out the 
provisional and purely practical purpose with whicdi it is 
instituted. On Positi’.v [U'inciples, it is to the working 
classes tluit we should look for the only statesmen worthy 
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of succeeding to the stalcsincii of the Convention. Tlireo 
of such men woidd be required for the central govern* 
ineiit. Tlicy would combine the functions of a ministry 
with those of monarchy, one of iliem taking the direction 
of Foreign affairs, another of Home aff'airs, the tliird of 
Finance. They would convoke and dissolve tlie electoral 
power on their own responsibility. Of this body the 
majority would in a shoi-t time, without any law to that 
effect, (consist of the larger capitalists; for tlic oflice would 
bo gratuitous, and the duties would be of a kind for wliich 
tlieir ordinary avocations fitted them. Change's would 
occasionally be necessary in the central government; but 
since it would consist of three persons, its continnity might 
bo maintained, and the traditions of the previous genera- 
tion, as wc‘11 as (he tendencies of the iiiture, and the ])()si- 
tion actually existing, might all bo represented. 

Such a government, tliough of course retaining sonic 
revolutionary features, Avould come as near to the noi’iual 
state as is at ])r(\sent practicable'. For its province would 
be entirel}’' limited to material questioiis, and (he only 
anomaly of importanc*e woidd be the fact of choosing 
rulers fi’om the' working c‘lasses. Noianally, this class i& 
exeluded from political adininist ration, which falls ulti- 
mately into tlie hands of eajhtalists. Jlut the anmnaly 
is so obviously dependent simply on tlie pi*escnt (condition 
of affaii’s, and will be so restricted in its application, that 
the working classes are not likely to bt‘. seriously demoral- 
ized by it. /The primary object being to infuse morality 
into practical life, it is clear that working men, wdieisc 
minds and hearts are peculiarly accessible to moral influ- 
ence, are for the present best qualified for political power. 
No chef‘k meantime is placed on the action of the capital- 
ists ; and this provisional policy prepares the way for their 
ultimate accession to power, by convincing them of the 
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urgent need of private and public rogenoratioii, without 
which they can never be wortliy of it. IJy tliis coiii*s(% 
too, it becomes easier to bring ilie consult at ivo intlueuco 
of a spiritual power to bear upon modern governnnait. 
At first such influence can only be exercised spoil taiu'- 
ously ; blit it will become more and more systematic, m ith 
every new step in the great pliilosophicjal lenovation on. 
which the final reorganization of soiuety is basi'd. 

Tlio propriety of the provisional policy here recoin- 
mended is furthU illustrated by the wide scope ot‘ its 
application. Although suggested by the diflicuhh's ])('(‘u- 
liar to the position of Francis it is ecjually adapted to 
other nations who are siilKcicsitly advancc'd to talo^ ])art 
in the great revolutionary crisis. Thus the second jdiase 
of the llcvolution is at once distinguislied from the first, 
by having an Occidental, as opposed to a pundy .National, 
character. And the fact of the (‘xecut ive governnuMit Ixdng 
composed of working men, points in tlui same dii*c‘ct ion ; 
since of all classes working men are tin* most Iri'o from 
local pn'jiidiees, and have the sti'ongesl. (emh'ncies, both 
intellectually and morally, to nnivcT’sal union. Jhem 
should this form of goYcrument bo limitiHl for soiue years 
to Franc(', it would he enougli !<> naiiodcl tlui old sys1(‘m 
of di})lomaey throughout the Wt\st. 

Such are the ad> ..Jitag**s wliich tlie MM'oiul revolutionary 
government Avlil deiaN e froui tin possession of syst<unafic 
principles; whereas the government ol' the (jonveniioii 
was left to its empiih*:il instincts, air* had nothing but its 
progressive insiincts to gaid(' if. 

A special Report was pid tish d i.i 1848 by the Posi- 
tivist Society, in whiidi the suhjcf of provisional govern- 
ment will be found discussorl in grf'ater detail. ^ 

Quiet at home and pi ace ibroud being so- (^)muiittc'c for 
cured, wc shall be !ihk, uotu ilhstanding the rope. 
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continuance of mental and moral anarchy, to proceed 
actively with the vast work of social regeneration, with 
tlie certainty of full liberty of thought and expression. 
Foi* this purpose it will be desirable to institute the phi- 
losophical and political association to which T alluded in 
the last volume of my “Positive Philosophy’' (published 
in 1842), under the title of “ I ^osi tive Occidentals. 
mitite.” Its sittings would usually be held in Paris, and 
it would consist, in the first place, of eight Frenchmen, 
seven Englishmen, six Germans, fivc®lalians, and four 
Spaniards. This would be enough to represent fairly the 
principal divisions of eacli population. Germany, for in- 
stance, might send a Dutchman, a Prussian, a 8wcde, a 
Dane, a Davarian, and an Austrian. So, too, the Italian 
members mighti come respectively from Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, the Roman States, and the two Sicilies. 
Again, Catalonia, Castilh*, Andalusia, and Portugal would 
adequately represent the Spanish Peninsula. 

Thus we should have a sort of permanent Council 
of the new Church. Each of the three elements of the 
moderating power should be admitted into it ; and it 
might also cont ain such im'inbers of the governing ’class 
as were sufficiently regenerated to bo of use in forwarding 
the general movement. There should bo practical men in 
this council as well as philosophers. Here, as elsewhere, 
it will be princupally from the working classes that such 
practical co-operation will come ; but no support, if given 
sincerely, will be rejected, even should it emanate from 
the classes who arc destined to extinction. It is also most 
important for the purposes of this Council that the third 
element of the moderating power, women, should be in- 
cludt/l in it, so as to represent the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the preponderance of the heart over tlie under- 
standing. Six ladies should be chosen in addition to the 
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thirty members above mentioned : of these, two would be 
Jfrench, and one from each of llie otlier nations. Bosidc^s 
their ordinary splierc of influence, it will be Iheir sp(H*iid 
duty to disseminate Positivism amon^ our Souiliern 
brethren. It is an ofluio that 1 liad reserved for my 
saintly colleague, who, but for her ]>rematuve death, would 
have rendered eminent service in sucli a (\)uiicil. 

While material ordci* is maintained by natif)nal govern- 
ments, the members of the (Jouncil, as ])ioiieers of tlie final 
order of society, will bo carrying on llui fanopc'an move- 
ment, and gradually terminating the spirit ual interri'g- 
nuni whicli is now the sole obstacle to so(‘ial regcuieraf ion. 
They will forward tlie development and diffusion of Posi- 
tivism, and make practical application ol‘ its pi lneiples, in 
all ways that arc honourably o})en to them. Instruction 
of all kinds, oral or written, popular or pbilosopliic, will 
fall within their province'; but tlua’r cliief aim will be 
to inaugurate the worship of Humanity so far as that 
is possible. And already a beginning is possible', so 
far at least as the system of commemoration is comrerned. 
Politically they may give a direct proof of‘ tlu^ inlc'rna- 
tional (character of the Positive system, by bringing for- 
ward several measures, the utility of w]ii(*li lias long 
been recognised, but whicli have been lu gbrcted for want 
of some central autliority plac<d beyond the reach of 
niitional rivab y. 

One of the mo.jt important of such measures c)ecidcniai 
would bo the establishment of a Western naval 
force, Acith the twofold object of prote<iting the sc'as, 
and of assisting geographica’ and seiontifie discovery. It 
should be recruited and supported by ait five branehes of 
the Occidental family, and would thus b(^ a good substitute 
for the admirabh'. instituiion maritime Oliivalry which 
fell with Catholicism On its flag the Positivist motto 
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would naturally he inscribed, and thus would be for the 
first time publicl}^ recognised. 

International Aiiotlicr mcasurc, coiiccived in the same 
coinage. spirit, wolild sooii follow, one wliich has betai 
long desired, but which, owing to the anarchy prevalent 
throughout- the West since the decline of Catholicism, 
has never yet been carried out. A common monetary 
standard will bo (\stablished, with tlio consent of the 
various governnienfs, by which mdustruil transactions 
will be greatly theilitated. Throe spheres made respec- 
tively of gold, silver, and platinum, and each weighing 
fifty grammes (772 grains), would dlftbr sufficiently in 
value for the purpose. The sphere should have a small 
flattened base, and on the great circle parallel to it the 
Positivist motto would bo inscribed. At the ])ole would 
bo the image of the immortal Charlemagne, the tbuiider 
of the Western llepuhlic, and round the image his name 
would bo engraved, in its Latin form, Carolus; that 
name, respected as it is by all nations of Kuropo alike, 
would bo the common appellation of tlie universal mone- 
tary standard. 

oceidrntui adoptioii of sucli inoasuros would* soon 

school. bring tln^ J^ositivist Committee into favour. 

Many others miglit he suggested, relating directly to its 
fundamental purpose, which need not bo specially men- 
tioned here. I will only suggest the foundation, by volun- 
tary effort, of an Occidental School, to servo as the nucleus 
of a true pliilosophic class. The students would ultimately 
enter the Positivist priesthood ; they would in most in- 
stances come from the working class, without, however, 
excluding real talent from whatever quarter. By their 


ag(mcy the septennial course of Positive teaching might 
be introduced in all places disposed to receive it. They 
would besides supply voluntary missionaries, who woidd 
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I^rcach the doctrine evinywhiTe, oven outside the limits of 
Western Europe, ae(H)rclin«' to ilie plan hereafter to he 
explained. The travels of Positivist workmen, in the 
ordinary duties of their calling, would groatlv facilitate 
this work. 

A more detailed view of this pvovisiojial syshmi of 
instruction will be found in th(‘ si'cond edition of the 
“ Report on the Subject of a, Positive; School,” published 
by the -Positivist Society in IHIO. 

There is another stei) which nimht he iitken, 
relating not merely to the period of transit 
but also to the normal slate. A Hag suitable to tlu; 
Wostei‘11 Re])ublic might be a(lo])t<Mb which, with slight 
alterations, would also be the Hag for each nation. The 
want of such a synd)ol is already inst imtl ively felt. What 
is want(d is a substitute for tlu; old reti’ograrU; symbols, 
which y(;i shall avoid all subversive tiaidencii s. It would 
be a suitable inauguration of tlu' period of transit ion which 
we are new entering, if the <;olours and mottoes appro- 
priate to the tinal state were adopted at its outs(;t. 

To s])eak first of the banner to lx; us(d in ndigious stT- 
viee^. It should be painted on canvass. On 011^; side the* 
<rround would be white; on ii wouKl be tla^ svndiol of 
Ilumanity, jiersoniHed by a woman of thirty yc^ars of age, 
bearing lier son in her arms. The otluu* sich; would bear 
the religions jbrmula of Positivists oar l*rinciplc, \ 

Order is our llisis, Progress our luulyjnpen a ground 
green, tlie c.olo; r <>f liufjo, and tlu'/'d'ore most suilablo 
emblems of the future 

Gix'en, too, would ho the i doer t)]‘ tlie political flag, com- 
mon to tlie whole West. As ii i-5 intended to float freely, 
it di»es not admit of jMiinting; hut the carved image of 
Humanity mighd be plac» d at ihe banner-pole. The prin- 
cipal motto of Positi' ioiU wdl, in this case, be divided into 


oi’l 

for 
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two, both alike vsignificant. One side of the flag will have 
the political arid scientific motto, Order and Progress ; the 
other, the moral and esthetic motto, Ifive for Others. The 
first will be preferred by men ; the other is more sjjocially 
adapted to women, who are thus invited to participate in 
these public manifestations of social feeling. 

This point settled, the question of the various national 
flags becomes easy. In tliese the centre might be green, 
and the national colours might be displayed on the border. 
Thus, in France, where the innovation will be first intro- 
duced, the border would be tricolour, with the pi*t'scnt 
arrangement of colours, except that more space should be 
given to the white, in honour of our old royal flag. In 
this way uniformity would be combi iuhI with variety ; 
and, moreover, it would be shown that tbe new feeling of 
Occident all ty is perfectly com2)atible with respect for the 
smallest nationalities. Fach woidd retain the old signs in 
combination Avith the common symbol, '^flu^ saim^ principle 
would apply to all mnblems of minor import 

The qiK^stion of these symbols, ol* whicli 1 have spoken 
during the last two years in my weekly courses of lectures, 
illustratc's the most immediate of the functions to which 
the Positi\ e Committee will bo called. I mention it here, 
as a type of its general action upon European society. 

Without setting any limits to the gradual increase ol^ 
the Association, it is desirable that the central nucleus 
should always I’cmain limited to the original number of 
thirty- six, with two additions, Avhich Avill shortly be men- 
tioned. Each member might institute a more numerous 
association in his own country, and this again might bo 
the j)arent of others. Associations thus affiliated may be 
developed tb an unlimited extent ; and thus we sliall be 
able to maintain the unity and homogeneity of the Posi- 
tive Church, without impairing its coherence and vigour. 
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As soon as Positivism has gained in every coniitry a sufli- 
(ae]it nnmbci’ of voluntary adlierents to constitute the ])re- 
ponderating section of the community, tlie regeuoratioii of 
society is secured. 

The members assigned above for llie diHereiit nations, 
only represent tlic order in wliich the advanced minds in 
each will co-operate in the movement. nie older in 
which tlui great body of each nation w ill join if , will b(\ 
so far as we can judge from their anhjcedenf s, sonuiw liat 
ditferent. TIk^ difference is, fhaf. Italy her(? takt's flu* 
second place, and Spain fli<^ third, wliih and d(\sccnds 

to the lasf- TIk^ grounds for fliis important modific^af ion 
are indicated in tlie third edition of iny “ rositivc ('akm- 
dar.” Ihey will b(^ discussed in diifail in the fourth 
volume of this Treatisc^.^ 

From Furope the movement will spread Iti- < wioiu:!! und 
matelv to Ihe whole rac(\ Hut tlu^ first st(‘]) !!“• 

in its ])rogress wall naturally he to ilu^ inhahi- 
t.ints of o'Lr colonies, who, though politically 
indc'pendent of VVcst(a*n Furo])e, still retain 
t.ln‘ir llliation wa’th it, IVelve (adonial mt*ml)(‘rs may ho 
addefl to the (k)uncil ; four for (‘ucli American t-ontimait, 
Iavo for India, hvo for the l)ut<dj and Spanish possi ssioiiK 
in the Indian t >c('aTi. 

This gives us Ihrly-eighi nuanhias. To tlif'si' 1,\v(dv(‘ 
foreign asso(*iaies wa*li gradually I)(‘. added, to r(pr«‘S('iit 
the populatioiis wlio.'* giowth Jias bec'ii rctaiih^d ; and 
then the Conn* il will have rereive<! its full complement. 
For eviry nation t)f tlu^ world is destined for rho same 
ultimate? conditions of social regemaathm as ourselves, tin? 
only difference }i(?ing tliai Wcsloi'U Europi', nnd(?r tin? 
leadership of France, takes tin initiative. It is of great 


^ Tho rdiitivc posiL on hero i-M«rnod England and Germany ls reversed 
ill Ihc fourth volume of the ‘ PolCiqii,* J'osiiivc/' 
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importance not to attempt this final extension too soon, an 
error which would impair the precision and vigour of the 
renovating movement. At the same time it must never 
be forgotten tliat the existence of the Great Being remains 
incomplete until all its members are brought into harmo- 
nious co-operation. In ancient times social sympathy was 
restricted to the idea of Nationality ; between tliis and the 
final conception of Humanity, the IVliddle Ages introduced 
the intermediate conception of Christendom, or Occident- 
ality ; the real bearing of wliich is at present but little 
appreciated. It will be our first political duty to revive 
that conception, and place it on a firmer basis, l)y termi- 
nating the anarchy consequent on the cxtinciion of Catho- 
lic Feudalism. While occupied in this iask, we shall 
become impressed with the conviction that the union of' 
Western Europe is but a preliminary step to the union 
of Humanity; an instinctive prcsenliment of whicli has 
existed from the infancy of our race, but which, as long as 
theological belief and military life were predominant, could 
never be carried out even in thought. The i^rimary laws 
of human development which form the philosophical basis 
of the Positive system, apj)ly necessarily to all climates 
anti races whatsoever, the only difference being in the 
rapidity with which evolution takes place. The inferi- 
ority of other nations in this respect is not inexplicable ; 
and it will now be compensated by a growth of greater 
regularity than ours, and less interrupted by shocks and 
oscillations. Obviously in our case systematic guidance 
was impossible, since it is only now that our growth is 
complete that we can learn the general laws common to 
it and to other cases. Wise and generous intervention of 
the West Oft behalf of om' sister nations who are less 
advanced, will form a noble field for Social Art, when based 
on sound scientific principles. Relative without being 
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arbitrary, zealous and yet always temperate ; sueh sbould 
be the spirit of this intervention ; and thus conducted, it 
will form a system of moral and j)oIdical action far nobler 
than the proselytism of theology or the extension of mili- 
tary empire. The time will (‘oine when it will engross 
the whole attention of the Posit ivc Council; but for the 
present it must remain secondary to other subje(;ts of 
greater urgency. 

The tirst to join the Western movement will n(‘C(‘ssai ily 
be the remaining portion of the Whiter rac(‘ : which in all 
its branches is superior to the otlu'r two ra(‘(\s. Tluac' an^ 
two Monotludst nations, and om^ Polytheist, whiel) will be 
■succossiv(dy incorporated. I^iken together, lh<^ llire(^ re- 
present the propagation of Positivism in tlu^ h]ast. 

The vast ])op\dalion of th(‘ Russian (‘m{»irc* was hft 
outside the pale of (4itholi(* lAnidalism. Py virtue' of its 
(ybristianity, howevo]*, notwithstan(li])g its ('iitire confusion 
of temporal and spiritual ])ow’er, it holds tin? liist ]>la(‘(' 
among the Monotheistic nations of t he Ikist. Its initiation 
into the Western movement will Ix^ eonducted hy two 
nations of int('iniediat<' position; (Jn'C'ee, eonm'ctrd with 
Russia by the tif) of religion; and l/olaiid, united wu'tb luu* 
politically- Tliongh ueitlu'r of lliesc; nations is liomo- 
geneous in structure with ltuss»a, it w ajld cause serious 
delay in the propagation of JN)sitivisTri should tin? con- 
noction bo altogether tf ruiinated. 

The next ste]) will b<' to Mohammedan Momdluasm ; tirst 
in Turkey, aftvivvanN in J’ersia. Here lV)sitivism will 
find puifits ui‘ sympall y of \Jiieh ('atbolicism could not 
admit. [iidec d these arc aln ad', pen e]dible. Arab civi- 
lization transmitted Oreek to us: and tliis will 

always secure for it an lionoumbic placfi among tlie essen- 
tial elements of the inecbieval system, regarded as a pre- 
paration for Positivism. 


27 
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I^astly, wc come to the Jolytih oi stB-of. JLndia ; and with 
them the incorporation of the AVliitc race wdll be complete. 
Already wc see some spontaneous tendencies in tliis direc- 
tion. Although from exceptional causes Theocracy has 
been preserved in India, there exist real jjoints of contact 
with I'ositivism; and in this resx>ect Ihe assistance of 
Persia will be of service. It is the x)eculiar privilege of 
the l^ositive doctrine that, taking so comxdote a view of 
human development, it is always able to apx)reciate the 
most ancient forms of social life at tlioir true worth. 

In these three stages of Positivist jiropagation, the 
Couiuul wdll have (dected the first half of its foreign 
associates; admitting successively a Greek, a Russian, an 
Egyxjtian, a Turk, a Persian, and finally, a Hindoo. 

The Yellow race has adhered firmly to Polytheism. But 
it lias been (;oiisid(‘rably modified in all its branches by 
Monotheism, cither in the Christian or Mohammedan form. 
To some extent, therefore, it is j)rej)arcd for further change ; 
and a sufficient niunber of adherents may soon be obtained 
for Tartary, China, Japan, and Malacca to be represented 
in the Council. 

With one last addition the organization of the Coisencil 
is complete. The Black race has yet to be included. It 
should send two representatives ; one from Hayti, whicli 
had the energy to shake off‘ the iniquitous yoke of slavery, 
and the other from central Africa, which has never yet 
been subjected to European influence. European j^ride 
has looked with contempt on these African tribes, and 
imagines them destined to liopeless stagnation. But the 
very fact of their having been left to themselves renders 
them better disposed to receive Positivism, the first system 
in which theij Fetichistic faith has been appreciated, as the 
origin from which the historical evolution of society has 
proceeded. 
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It is probable that the Oouncil will have ri'achod its 
limit of sixty members, before the spiritual iiiterrc'g'iumi in 
the central re^'ioii ot llumaiiity lias bc'ou termimitc'd Hut 
oven if jx)litieal roe.onstruetioii Avere to proceed so rii])i(lly 
in Europe as to render all possible assistance to tliis \ ast 
movement, it is hardly conceivable (luit llie live sta,^(‘s of 
which it co]isists can be tliorouohly ellecUsl within a 
period of two centuries. Hut howc'ver tliis may Ir . the 
action of the Council Avill bcconu! incii'asini^ly valnal)le, 
not only for its direct iniluonec^ on the ](‘ss advanced 
nations, but also and inon; especially, b(‘(‘ans(‘ tin* pi’oofs 
it will furnish of the universality of tlu' lu'w religion will 
strengthen it, ailherents in the Western faiiiily. 

Hut the time when INisitivisin can be brought 
into direct contact with thesi* pridiininary plias(‘s ii” ' rdluivihi 
is far distant, and wo need not wait for it. The ‘ * 
feature's of the system stand out ab’eady with sufliiahait 
clearness to (‘liable us to begin at oik'o tin; work of mi'iital 
and social renovation for wdiich our revolutionaiy prede- 
cessors so encrgotieally prc‘})ar(‘d llic way. They liowcvi r 
were blinded to tlie Future by their hatred of tlu^ J^lst. 
^Vitfi us, on the eontrary, social sym])at]iy rests upon tlie 
historical spirit, and at the same time stn'iigthens it. Soli- 
darity with our contemporaries io not emaigli for us, unl(;ss 
wo combine it witli the scaise of ( ■ontiiniity wit.li former 
times; and while we piess on tow^ard the Futiirc', wc? lean 
upon the I’ast, every piiusc of which our ndigion lields in 
honour. /So far from tin energy of our progressive' move- 
ment being bampend i>y such leelings, It is only hy doing 
full nistiiyj to the I’ast, as ne ‘^vsI'TU but ours can do 
consistently, that w’e can attain p(.‘rfcct emancipation of 
thought; because Ave aii- thu.- ‘-aved froni the m'cf'ssity of 
making the slightest vj/ujI cniicession to systejns wdiich 
we regard as obsolete. = ^Tiderstuiuling their nature and 
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their purpose belter tliaii the sectaries who still cunpirically 
adhere to tliem, wo can see that eacli was in its time 
necessary as a preparatory step towards the final system, 
in which all their partial and imperfect services will be 
combined , 

Comparing it especially with the last synthesis by wliich 
tlio Western family of nations has been directed, it is clear 
even from the indications given in this prefatory work, 
that tbe new synthesis is more real, more comprehensive, 
and more stable. All that we find to admire in the 
mediieval system is developed and Tiiatured in Positivism. 
It is the only system which can induce tbe intellect to 
accept its duo position of subordination to tlie heart. We 
recognise the piety and chivalry of our ancestors, who 
made a noble application of the best doctrine that was pos- 
sible in their time. We believe that were tlu^y living* now, 
they would bo found in our ranks. They would acknow- 
ledge the decay of their provisional phase of thought, and 
would see that in its present degenerate slate it is only a 
symbol of ix'action, and a source of discord. 

And now that the doctrine has been sliown to rest on 
a central principle, a princi2)le which aj)peals aliki^ to 
instinct and to reason, we may carry our comparison a 
step further, and convince all clear-seeing and honest 
minds that it is as superior to former systems in its influ- 
ence over tlie emotions and the imagination, as it is from 
the practical and intellectual aspect. Under it, Tafe, 
whether private or public, becomes in a still higher sense 
than under rolytheism, a continuous act of worsljj^j^ per- 
formed under the inspiration of universal Love. ( All our 
tliouglits, feelings, and actions flow spontaiioouSfy to a 
common centre in Humanity, our Suj^reme Being ; a 
Being who is real, accessible, and sympathetic, because 
she is of the same nature as her worshippers, though far 
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superior to any oinc of them. The very conception of 
ITumanity is a condonsalion of tlui wliole incut iil and 
social history of man. For it implies flic irrovoo 
able extinction of thoolo<^y and of war ; ])otli of which 
/are incompatible with uniformity of beliqf and with (‘o* 

; operation of all the energit^s of tlie racow TIjc spoil- 
* taneous morality of the emotions is resktri'd to its due 
place; and Pliilosophy, l\jctry, and ]\)Iity an' tlicn*!)}’ 
regenerated. Ea(di is placed in its du(‘ ichition to the 
others, and is cousocnited to the study, llu' prais(‘, and the; 
service of Humanity, the most ndativi; and tin* most ])(*r- 
fecTible of all Ixdngs. /Science ]iass(‘s IVom tlie analytic 
to tin; syiith tic state, being entrustcHl with th(‘ high mis- 
sion of founding an objective liasis for man^s action on tlic; 
laws of the ('xternal world and of man’s nature; a l)asis 
.vhieh is indispensable to (‘ontrol the oscillation ol our 
opinions, the versatility of our fi'ciings, and the insta- 
bility of‘ onr jiiiiposes. /t^oetry assumes at last its trin; 
social function, and will lieinadort h bo pr(;f(‘rr('d to all 
other studies. lly idealizing ^Humanity uu(h‘r tjvi ry 
aspect, it ('iiables us to give lit t‘xpr('ssion to tln‘ grati- 
ludlb we owe to Inn*, hoth piihlicly aufl as iTidividuals ; 
and thus it becomes a source of the loghest s])Iritual 
beiK'fit. ^ 

]5ut amidst tlie ]d(asures that spiing fiom the study 
and the jjraist; of Tiiiuianity, it must be rememlH rf d that 
/Positivism is eharin ter^si d always by reality and utility, 
and admits r»f no degeneration into aftceticj’sm or (piietism. 
The Love by which -t is inspired is uo jiassivi. principle ; 
while stimulating Ileason and 1 mag; nation, it does so only 
to give a higher direction to our practical activity. It 
was in practical life that the Positive spirit first arose;, 
extending thence to tin sphere of thought, and ultimately 
to the moral sphere, y^he grand object of human exist- 
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enco is the constant improvement of ‘the natural Order 
that surrounds us : of our material condition first ; sub- 
sequently of our physical, intellectual, and moral nature. 
And the highest of these objects is moral progress, whe- 
ther in the individual, in the family, or in society. It is on 
this that human happiness, whether in private or public 
life, principally depends. Political art, then, when subor- 
<liriated to morality, becomes the most essential of all arts. 
It consists in concentration of all human effort upon the 
servic^e of Humanity, in accordance with the natural laws 
which regulate her existence. 

The great merit of ancient systems of polity, of the 
Homan system especially, was that precedence was always 
given to j)ublic interests. Every citizen co-operated in the 
manner and degree suited to those early times. But tliere 
were no means of providing proper regulation for domestic 
life. In the Middle Ages, when Catholicism attempted 
to form a complete system of morality, private life was 
made the principal object. All our aflections were sub- 
jected to a most beneficial course of discipline, in which 
the inmost springs of vice and virtue were reached. But 
owing to the inadequacy of the doctrines on which the 
system rested, the solution of the problem was incoherent. 
The method by which Catholicism controlled the selfish 
propensities was one which turned men away from public 
life, and concentrated them on interests which were at 
once cliimcrical and personal. The immediate value of 
this great effort was, that it brought about for the first 
time a separation between moral and political power, 
which in the systems of antiquity had always been con- 
founded. But the separation was due rather to the force of 
circumstances than to any conscious efforts, and it could not 
bo fully carried out, because it was incompatible with the 
spirit of the Catholic doctrine and with the military cha- 
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ractcr of society. Woman sympathized with CatlioUcism, 
but the people never supported it with enthusiasm, and it 
soon sank under the cneroaehments of tlie temporal power, 
and tlic degeneracy of tlie priestliood. 

Positivism is the only system wliic^h can renew tliis 
premature effort and bring it to a satisfactory issue. 
Combining the spirit of antiquity with that of Catholic 
Feudalism, it proposes to carry out the politi(,*al pro- 
gramme put forward by tlie Convent ion. 

Positive religion brings before us in a definite* shape 
the ne>blost of human problems, the pei'inanent pre'j)e)n- 
deranee of Se^cial feeling over 8e4f-love*. As far as tlie 
exceeding imperfection of our nature enables us tei solve 
it, it wdl be solved by calling our home) affectieuis inte> 
continuous action ; affectiems whie^h .s|and half way he'tweeju 
self-love and universal sympathy. -^Mn oreler te) e*onsolidate 
and develop this solid iem, Pejsitivism lays eleiwn the philo- 
sophical and social principlei of Se'jiaration of tlu‘e)]‘e*tical 
from pi’actical power. The'oretical powe*r is ceuisultative ; 
it directs.edue'atiem, and suppliers ge*n oral princij)Ie\s. Prac- 
tical pe;>W(T directs actieni by spe*e*ial anel imj)eaativo rule's. 
All tlie (de*nients of society that are e*xclueleel from political 
goverment become guaranteers fu' the* pre*se*rvation of tliis 
arrangement. The priests of Tlurnanil y, wlio are the sys- 
tematic organs eff the moilerating powe r, will always find 
themselves supported, in tlicir aitenqits te> me^dity the 
gove'rning jF>we^’, by ^\<a»ien and by the ])ee)ple‘. Hut to 
be so supporte;d, they must be ine*n ^\ho, in aeldltion to 
the iiit(*llectuat power necessary tor their mission, liave 
the me>ral qualities wliich an* yet nu)re necessary ; who 
combmo, liiat is, the ten^lerlle^vS '>£ women w ith the energy 
of the people. The first guarante.c for the* posse.)ssiori of 
such (qualities is the >e»*rifier of political autluirity and 
even of wealth. Then w« may at last hope to .see the new 
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religion taking tlio place of the old, because it will fulfil 
in a more perfect way the mental and social purposes for 
which the old religion existed. Monotlieism will lapse 
like Polylheism and Petichism, into the domain of his- 
tory ; and will, like them, be incorporated into the system 
of universal commemoration, in which Humanity will 
render due homage to all her predecessors. 

Oorruptionof I* IS iiot, tlico, moroly on the ground of 
Monothci.sin. spcculiitJvG truth that Posifivists would urge 
all those who are still halting between two opinions, to 
choose between the absolute and the relative, between the 
fruitless search for (Wses and the solid study of Laws, 
between submission to arbitrary Wills and submission to 
demonstrable Necessities. It is for Feeling still more 
than for Ileason to make the decision ; for upon it depends 
the (establishment of a higher form of social life. 

Monotheism in Western Europe is now as obsolete and 
as injurious as Polytlieism Avas fifteen centuries ago. The 
discipline in wliich its moral value principally consisted 
has long since decayed; and consecpiently the sole elfect 
of its doctrine, which has betm so extravagancy praised, 
is to degrade the aih'ctions by uidimited desires, and to 
weakcni the (diaracter by servile terrors. It supplied no 
field for the Imagination, and forced it back upon Poly- 
theism and Feticliism, which, under Theology, form the 
only possible foundation for poetry. The pursuits of prac- 
tical life were never sincerely promoted by it, and they 
advanced only by evading or resisting its influence. The 
noblest of all practical pursuits, that of social regenera- 
tion, is at the present time in direct opposition to it. For 
by its vague notion of Providence, it prevents men from 
forming a true conception of Law, a conception necessary 
for true pirevision, on which all wise intervention must 
be based. 
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Sincere believers in Cliristianity will soon cease 1o inter- 
fere witli llie nianag'einent of a world, wliero they proh ss 
themselves to Ik^ pilgrims ami strang(‘rs. Tin', tu vv 
Supremo Jkdng is no less jealous than tlie old, and will 
not accept the servants of two masters. Ihit tln^ truth 
is, that the more zealous tlu'ological partixans, wh''th(‘r 
royalists, aristocrats, or dimiocrats, liavi' now lor c. long 
time becai insijic(‘j*e. Ood to tlnni is l)ut tin* nominal 
chi(d‘ of a hypo(M'itical c(>ns[)ii'acy, a <-onsj)irai v wide]* is 
even moi'e conU‘m})til)h^ than it is odious. Tlna'r ohjret 
is to k(‘('p t]u‘ [)eopl<^ from all great social imjn’ovenn nts 
by assuring tluaii that th<‘y will lind coni]>('nsjjt ion lor 
lh('ir miseries in an imaginary tut urc lite. d'lu' doctia’ne 
is already falliiig into discr('dit. amone; the working classics 
overyw In'i’i' tlii'oughout tln^ ('spi^cually in Pai'is. All 

tlu'ological t(‘ii(l('ncies, wlndln'i* t’atholic, Protc.-stant, or 
, J)(‘ist, really serv(‘ to prolong and aggravate' our moral 
anarchy, b('ca use tiny himk'r tin' tlidiision of that, social 
s^'mpath}" *and bi('adth of vic'W, willioiit, wliiidi we t an 
nev('r attain tixity of priiu'iph' and ri'gularity of lilc,,, 
J^jVery subversive scln'ine now' alloat. }i;is eil lier originated 
in AlSnotheisin or lias r(‘ceived its sanction. J'iV<ai (Catho- 
licism has lost its p(Over ol coinudling* ri'V'olut lonary <‘X” 
trayagajice in some of its <evii ino.^t- dis(inii’ui>hed nnanhci's. 
/it isjCar the sake ( 4 ' t)»dcr t]na*efoi‘e, cviai moiv than of 
Proi^ess, tliat we call on all those* who desire* to rise* ahe)ve.‘ 
their present di-a ;trou.^ seite of oM-illat ion in fe‘(*ling aFid 
opinion, to malvf* a. cbstiiicl. < Inac^* he*! <'e'i) I ositivi,>ii: ainJ 
Tlieoloi:V. For tlu're arc now hut two camps: tin* cam]) 
of reaction and amirchy, winh-h ae-knewledgcs more or h ss 
distinctly the direction of find: tli i eaiti]) of construction 
progress, which is wdioHv de’\^)t(*d to Humanity. 

The Ik'ing upon whom *11 emr thouglus ai'o concentrated 
is one whose existence is undoubted. Wc recognise that 
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existence not in tlie Present only, but in the Past, and 
even in tlie Future : and we find it always subject to one 
fundamental Law, by which we are enabled to conceive of 
it as ii wliole. ^Placing our highest happiness in universal 
Love, wo live, as far as it is possible, for otliers; and this 
in public life as well as in private; for the two are closely 
linked together in our religion ; a religion clothed in all 
the beauty of Art, and yet never inconsistent with Scueiice.^. 
After having thus exercised our powers to the full, and 
having gi\'en a charm and sacredness to our temporary 
life, we shall at last be for ever incorporated into the 
fSu])rcme Peing, of whose life all noble natures are neces- 
saiily partakers, ^t is only through the worship of llu- 
inanity that we can feel the inward reality and inexj)ressible 
sweetness of this incorporation. It is unknown to those 
who being still involved in theological belief, have not 
been able to form a clear conception of the Future, and 
have never experienced the feeling of pure self-sacrifice. . 


THK END. 
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